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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

India’s Quest is a selection of letters on Indian History 
From Glimpses of World History by Jawaharlal Nelmi. 
The letters were addressed to Indira, the author’s 
daughter, during his long absences in British prisons for 
his part in the struggle for Indian freedom. 



THE LESSON OF HISTORY 



r/in the morning came the news that Mummie had 
fsted and taken to gaol. It was a pleasant New Years gift 
for me. It had long been expected and I have no doubt that 
Mummie is thoroughly happy and contented. 

But you must be rather lonely. Once a fortnight you may 
see Mummie and once a fortnight you may see me, and you 
will carry our messages to each other. But I shall sit down with 
pen and paper and I shall think of you. And then you will 
silently come near me and we shall talk of many things. And 
we shall dream of the past, and find our way to make the 
future greater than the past. So on this New Years Day let us 
resolve that, by the time this year also grows old and dies, we 
shall have brought this bright future dream of ours nearer to the 
present, and given to India's past a shining page of history. 
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THE LESSON OF HISTORY 

January 5, 1931 

What shall I write to you, my dear ? Where shall I begin ? 
When I think of the past, vast numbers of pictures rush through 
my mind. Some of the pictures stay longer than others. They are 
my favourites and I begin to muse about them, and, uncons¬ 
ciously almost, I compare past happenings with what is taking 
place today, and try to find a lesson in them for my guidance. 
But what a strange jumble is one’s mind, full of disconnected 
thoughts and ill-arranged images, like a gallery with no order 
in the arrangement of pictures. And yet perhaps the fault is not 
entirely ours. Most of us could certainly arrange the order of 
events in our minds better. But sometimes the events themseh es 
are strange and difficult to fit into any scheme of things. 

I think I wrote to you once that a study of history should 
teach us how the world has slowly but surely progressed, how 
the first simple animals gave place to more complicated and 
advanced animals, how last of all came the master animal—Man, 
and how by force of his intellect he triumphed over the others. 
Mans growth from barbarism to civilization is supposed to be 
the theme of history. In some of my letters I have tried to show 
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now the idea of co-operation or working together lias grown, 
and how our ideal should be to work together for the common 
good. But sometimes, looking at great stretches of history, it is 
difficult to believe that this ideal has made much progress or 
that we are very much civilized or advanced. There is enough 
of want of co-operation today, of one country or people selfishly 
attacking or oppressing another, of one man exploiting another. 
If after millions of years of progress we are still so backward 
and imperfect, how much longer will it take us to learn to 
behave as sensible and reasonable persons ? Sometimes we read 
about past periods of history which seem to be better than ours, 
more cultured and civilized even, and this makes us doubt if 


our world is going forward or backward. Our own country has 
surely had brilliant periods in the past, far better in every way 


than our present. 

It is true that there have been brilliant periods in the past in 
many countries—in India, Egypt, China, Greece, and elsewhere 
—and that many of these countries have relapsed and gone back. 
But even this should not make us lose heart. Ihe world is a big 
place and the rise and fall of any country for a while may not 
make much difference to the world at large. 

Many people nowadays are apt to boast of our great civiliza¬ 
tion and of the wonders of science. Science has indeed done 
wonders, and the great men of science are worthy of all respect. 
But those who boast are seldom the great. And it is well to 
remember that in many ways man has not made very great 
progress from the other animals. It may be that in certain ways 
some animals are superior to him still. This may 7 sound a foolish 
statement, and people who do not know better may laugh at it. 
But you have just read Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, of the 
White Ant, and the Ant, and you must have wondered at the 
social organization of these insects. We look down upon the 
insects as almost the lowest of living things, and yet these tiny 
things have learnt the art of co-operation and of sacrifice for 
the common good far better than man. Ever since I read of the 
White Ant and of its sacrifices for its comrades, I have develop¬ 
ed a soft corner in my heart for it. If mutual co-operation and 
sacrifice for the good of society are the tests of civilization, we 
may say that the White Ant and the Ant are in this respect 


superior to man. 
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INQILAB ZINDABAD 

of our old Sanskrit books there is a verse whiclf 
slated as follows : “For the family sacrifice the indivii 
community the family, for the country the community, 
and for the Soul the whole world.” What the Soul is few of us 
can know or tell, and each one of us can interpret it in a diffe¬ 
rent way. But the lesson this Sanskrit verse teaches us is the 
same lesson of co-operation and sacrifice for the larger good. 
We in India had forgotten this sovereign patli to real greatness 
for many a day, and so we had fallen. But again we seem to 
have glimpses of it, and all the country is astir. How wonderful 
it is to see men and women, and boys and girls, smilingly going 
ahead in India’s cause and not caring about any pain or suffer¬ 
ing 1 Well may they smile and be glad, for the joy of serving in 
a great cause is theirs; and to those who are fortunate comes 
the joy of sacrifice also. Today we are trying to free India. That 
is a great thing. But an even greater is the cause of humanity 
itself. And because we feel that our struggle is a part of the 
great human struggle to end suffering and misery, we can 
rejoice that we are doing our little bit to help the progress of 
the world. 

Meanwhile, you sit in Anand Bhawan, and Mummic sits in 
Malacca Gaol, and I here in Naim Prison—and we miss each 
other sometimes, rather badly, do we not ? But think of the day 
when w^e shall all three meet again 1 I shall look forward to it. 
and the thought of it will lighten and cheer up my heart. 


INQILAB ZINDABAD 1 


January 7, 1931 

Phiyaparshini 2 — dear to the sight, but dearer still when sight 
is denied ! As I sat here today to write to you, faint cries, like 
distant thunder, reached me. I could not make out at firsi what 
they were, but they had a familiar ring and they seemed to 
find an answering echo in my heart. Gradually they seemed to 
approach and grow r in volume, and soon there was no doubt 

1 Inqihb zindabad means “long live revolution’. 

- Priyodarshiiii is Indira s second name and means dear to the sight . 
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Cjasyto 7 what they were. “Inqilab zindabad T “Inqilab zindabad!” 
the prison resounded with the spirited challenge* and our hearts 
were glad to hear it. I do not know who they were 'who 
shouted our war-cry so near us outside the gaol—whether they 
were men and women from the city or peasants from the 
villages. Nor do I know the occasion for it today. But whoever 
they were, they cheered us up, and we sent a silent answer to 
their greeting and all our good wishes went with it. 

Why should we shout “Inqilab zindabad”? Why should we 
want revolution and change? India of course wants a big 
change today. But even after the big change that we all want 
has come and India is independent, we cannot rest quiescent. 
Nothing in the world that is alive remains unchanging. All 
Nature changes from day to day and minute to minute, only 
the dead stop growing and are quiescent. Fresh water runs on, 
and if you stop it, it becomes stagnant. So also is it with the 
life of man and the life of a nation. Whether we want to or 
not, we grow old. Babies become little girls, and little girls big 
girls and grown-up women and old women. We have to put up 
with these changes. But there are many who refuse to admit 
that the world changes. They keep their minds closed and 
locked up and will not permit any new ideas to come into 
them. Nothing frightens them so much as the idea of thinking. 
What is the result ? The world moves on in spite of them, and 
because they and people like them do not adapt themselves to 
the changing conditions, there are big burst-ups from time to 
time. Big revolutions take place, like the great French Revo¬ 
lution of a hundred and forty years ago, or the Russian Revo¬ 


lution thirteen years ago. Even so in our own country, we are 
today in the middle of a revolution. We want independence, of 
course. But we want something more. We want to clear out all 
the stagnant pools and let in clean fresh water everywhere. We 
must sweep away the dirt and the poverty and misery from our 
country. We must also clean up, as far as we can, the cobwebs 
from the minds of so many people which prevent them from 
thinking and co-operati^f in the great work before us. It is a 
great work, and it may ie that it will require time. Let us, at 
least, give it a good puA on —Inqilab zindabad! 

We arc on the l hr ©shell of our Revolution. What the future 
will bring we cannot say? But even the present has brought us 
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ASIA AND EUROPE 

turns for our labours. Sec the women of India, libw 
mTdly they march ahead of all in the struggle! Gentle and yet 
brave and indomitable, see how they set the pace for others. 
And the purdah, which hid our brave and beautiful women, and 
was a curse to them and to their country, where is it now ? Is 
it not rapidly slinking away to take its rightful place in the 
shelves of museums, where we keep the relics of a bygone age ? 

See also the children—the boys and girls—die Vanar Senas 
and the Bal and Balika Sabhas. The parents of many of these 
children may have behaved as cowards or slaves in the past. 
But who dare doubt that the children of our generation will 
tolerate no slavery or cowardice ? 

And so the wheel of change moves on, and those who were 
down go up and those who were up go down. It was time it 
moved in our country. But we have given it such a push this 
time that no one can stop it. 

Inqildb zindabadl 
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ASIA AND EUROPE 


January 8, 1931 

Everything changes continually, I said in my last letter. What 
is history, indeed, but a record of change ? And if there had 
been very few changes in the past, there would have been little 
of history to write. 

The history we learn in school or college is usually not up to 
much. I do not know very much about others, but about myself 
I know' that I learnt very little in school. I learnt a little—very 
little—of the history of India, and a little of the history of 
England. And even the history of India that I learnt was largely 
wrong or distorted and written by people who looked down 
upon our country. Of the history of other countries I had the 
vaguest knowledge. It was only after I left college that 1 read 
some real history. Fortunately, my visits to prison have given 
me a chance of improving my knowledge. 

I have written to you in some of my earlier letters about the 
ancient civilization of India, about the Dravidians and the 
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ig of the Aryans. I have not written much about the days 


►efore the Aryans, because I do not know much about them. 


But it will interest you to know that within the last few years 
the remains of a very ancient civilization have been discovered 
in India. These are in the north-west of India round about a 
place called Mohen-jo Daro. People have dug out these remains 
of perhaps 5000 years ago and have even discovered mummies, 
similar to those of old Egypt. Imagine! all this was thousands 
of years ago, long before the Aryans came. Europe must then 
have been a wilderness. 

Today Europe is strong and .powerful, and its people coasidcr 
themselves the most civilized and cultured in the world. They 
look down upon Asia and her peoples, and come and grab 
everything th$y can get from the countries of Asia. How times 
have changed ! Let us have a good look at Europe and Asia. 
Open an atlas and see little Europe sticking on to the great 
Asiatic Continent. It seems to be just a little extension of it. 
When you read history you will find that for long periods and 
stretches of time Asia had been dominant. Her people went in 
wave after wave and conquered Europe. They ravaged Europe 
and they civilized Europe. Aryans, Scythians, Huns, Arabs, 
Mongols, Turks—they all came from somewhere in Asia and 
spread out over Asia and Europe. Asia seemed to produce them 
in great numbers like locusts. Indeed, Europe was for long 
like a colony of Asia and many people of modern Europe arc 
descended from these invaders from Asia. 

Asia sprawls right across the map like a big. lumbering giant, 
Europe is small. But,- of course, this does not mean that Asia is 
great because of her size or that Europe is not worthy of much 
attention. Size is the poorest test of a mans or a country’s 
greatness. We know well that Europe, though the smallest of 
continents, is today great. We know also that many of her 
countries have had brilliant periods of history. They have pro¬ 
duced great men of science who have, by their discoveries and 
inventions, advanced human civilization tremendously and made 
life easier for millions of men and women. Ihey have had great 
writers and thinkers, and artists and musicians and men of 
action. It would be foolish not to recognize the greatness of 
Europe. 

But it would be equally foolish to forget the greatness of Asia. 
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*».<* *»*; apt to be taken in a little by. the glitter of Europe 
^forget the past. Let us remember that it is Asia that has produc¬ 
ed great leaders of thought who have influenced the world per¬ 
haps more than any one or anything elsewhere—the great 
founders of the principal religions. Hinduism, the oldest of the 
great religions existing today, is of course the product or In ia. 
So also is its great sister-religion Buddhism, which now spreads 
all over China and Japan and Burma and Tibet and Ceylon. Tire 
religion of the Jews and Christianity are also Asiatic religions, 
as their origin was irr Palestine on the west coast of Asia. 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of the Parsis, began rn Persra, and 
you know that Mohammed, the prophet of Islam, was born in 
Mecca in Arabia. Krishna, Buddha, Zoroaster, Christ, Moham¬ 
med, and Confucius and Lao-Tse, the great philosophers of 
China-you could fill pages with the names of the great thinkers 
of Asia. You could also fill pages with the names of the great 
men of action of Asia. And in many other ways I could show 
you how great and vital was this old continent of ours in the 
days gone by. 

How times have changed! But they are changing again even 
before our eyes. History usually works slowly through the cen¬ 
turies, though sometimes there are periods of rush anu burst- 
ups. Today, however, it is moving fast in Asia, and the old 
continent is waking up after her long slumber. The eyes oi the 
world are upon her, for everyone knows that Asia is going to 
play a great part in the future. 
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THE OLD CIVILIZATIONS AND OUR 
INHERITANCE 

Jammy 9, 1931 

I read yesterday in the Bharat, the Hindi newspaper which 
brings us some news of the outside world twice a week, t lat 
Mumnrie was not being properly treated in the Malacca Gaol. 
Also that she is going to be sent to Lucknow Gaol. 1 was put 
out a little and 1 worried, Perhaps there was no truth in the 
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our given in the Bharat, But even a doubt about it is not 
good to have. It is easy enough to put up with discomfort and 
suffering oneself. It does every one good, as otherwise we might 
grow too soft. But it is not very easy or comforting to think of 
the suffering of others who are dear to us, especially if we can 
do nothing for them. And so the doubt that the Bharat raised 
in my mind made me worry about Mummie. She is brave and 
has the heart of a lioness, but she is weak in body, and I would 
not like her body to* become weaker. What can we do, however i 
stout-hearted we may be, if our bodies fail us ? If we want to 
do any work w ell, we must have health and strength and perfect 
bodies. 

Perhaps it is as well that Mummie is going to be sent to 
Lucknow. She may be more comfortable and happier there, and 
there will be some companions in Lucknow Gaol. Probably she 
is alone in Malacca. Still, it was pleasant to think that she was 
not far, just four or five miles away from our prison. But this is 
a foolish fancy. Five miles or a 150 miles are much the same 
when the high walls of two prisons intervene. 

I was so glad to learn today that Dadu Lad come back to 
Allahabad and that lie was better. I was also very pleased to 
learn that he had gone to see Mummie in Malacca Gaol. Per¬ 
haps, witli luck. I may see all of you tomorrow. For tomorrow 
is my interview day, and in gaol the mulaqat kei din is a great 
day. I have not seen Dadu for nearly two months. I shall see 
hinn I hope, and satisfy myself that he is really better. And I 
shall see you after a long, long fortnight, and you will bring me 
news of yourself and of Mummie. 

Heigh-ho! I write on of foolish things although I sat down to 
write to you about past history. Let us try to forget the present 
for a while and go hack 2000 or 3000 years. 

Of Egypt and of anotent Km to, I wrola to yoti t 

little in some of my previous letters. And I told you that the 
ancient civilizations took root in these two countries as well as 
in what is now called Iraq or Mesopotamia, and in China and 
India and Greece. Greece, perhaps, came a little later than the 
others. So that the civilization of India takes rank in age with 
its sister-civilizations of Egypt and China and Iraq. And even 
ancient Greece is a younger sister of these. What happened to 
these ancient civilizations ? Knossos is no more. Indeed, lor 
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3000 years it has been no more. The people of the yc 
er civilization of Greece came and destroyed, it. The old civi¬ 
lization of Egypt, after a splendid history lasting for thousands 
of years, vanished and left no trace behind it, except the great 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, and the ruins of great temples and 
mummies and the like. Of course Egypt, the country, is still there 
and the river Nile flows through it as of old, and men and women 
live in it as in other countries. But there is no connecting link 
between these modern people and the old civilization of their 
country. 

Iraq and Persia—how many empires have flourished there and 
followed each other into oblivion I Babylonia and Assyria and 
Chaldea, to mention the oldest only. And the great cities of 
Babylon and Nineveh. The Old Testament in the Bible is full 
of the record of these people. Later, in this land of ancient 
history, other empires flourished, and then ceased to flourish. 
Here was Baghdad, the magic city of the Arabian Nights. But 
empires come and empires go, and the biggest and proudest of 
kings nd emperors strut on the worlds stage lor a brief while 
only. But civilizations endure. In Iraq and Persia, however, the 
old civilization went utterly, even as the old ci\ ilization of 
Egypt. 

Greece in her ancient days was great indeed, and people 
read even now of her glory with wonder. We stand awed and 
wonder-struck before the beauty of her marble statuary, and 
read the fragments of her old literature that have come down 
to us with reverence and amazement. It is said, and rightly, 
that modern Europe is in some ways the child of ancient 
Greece, so much has Europe been influenced by Greek thought 
and Greek ways. But the glory that was Greece, where is it 
now ? For ages past, the old civilization has been no more, ana 
other ways have taken its place, and Greece today i? but a pettv 

country in the south-east of Europe. . 

Egypt, Knossos, Iraq, and Greece— they have all gone. eu 
old civilizations, even as Babylon and Nineveh, have ^e<sec to 
exist. What, then, of the two other ancients in this company ot 
old civilizations? \\ hat of China and India? As in other covin- 
tries, they too have had empire after empire. There have been 
invasions and destructions and loot on a vast scale. D\ nasties 
of kings have ruled for hundreds of years and then been re 
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aced by others. All this has happened in India and China, as 
elsewhere. But nowhere else, apart from India and China, has 
there been a real continuity of civilization. In spite of all the 
changes and battles and invasions, the thread of the ancient 
civilizations has continued to run on in both these countries. It 
is true that both of them have fallen greatly from their old 
estate, and that the ancient cultures are covered up with a 
heap of dust, and sometimes filth, which the long ages have 
accumulated. But still they endure and the old Indian civiliza¬ 
tion is the basis of Indian life even today. New conditions have 
arisen in the world now; and the coming of the steamship and 
the railway and the great factory has changed the face of the 
world. It may be, it is indeed probable, that they will change 
as they are already changing, the face of India also. But it is 
interesting and rather wonderful to think of this long range 
and continuity of Indian culture and civilization, right from the 
dawn of history, through long ages, down to us. In a sense, we 
in India are the heirs of these thousands of years. We are in the 
direct line, it may be, with the ancients, who came down 
tl trough the north-western mountain passes into the smiling 
plains of what was to be known as Brahmavarta and Aryavarta 
and Bharatavarsha and Hindustan. Gan you not see them 
trekking down the mountain passes into the unknown 
land below ? Brave and full of the spirit of adventure, they 
dared to go ahead without fear of the consequences. If death 
came, they did not mind, they met it laughing. But they loved 
liie and knew that the only way to enjoy life was to be fearless, 
and not to worry about defeat and disaster. For defeat and 
disaster have a way of keeping away from those who are not 
afraid. Think of them, those distant ancestors of ours, marching 
on and on, and suddenly reaching the banks of the noble Ganga 
flowing majestically down to the sea. How the sight must have 
filled them with joy ! And is it any wonder that they bowed 
down to her and praised her in their rich and melodious lang¬ 
uage ^ 

It is indeed wonderful to think that we are the heirs of 
ah these ages. But let us not become conceited, for if we are 
the heirs of the ages, we are the heirs of both the good and 
th t had. And there is a great deal of evil in our present inheri- 
tanc( in India, a great deal that has kept us down in the world. 
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,^Jduced our noble country to great poverty, and made 
[aything in the hands of others. But have we not decided that 
this must no longer continue ? 
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THE BURDEN OF OLD TRADITION 

January 14, 1931 

I have developed strange habits in prison. One of these is the 
habit of getting up very early—earlier even than the dawn. I 
began this last summer, for I liked to watch the coming of the 
dawn and the way it gradually put out the stars. Have you ever 
seen the moonlight before the dawn and the slow change to 
day ? Often I have watched this contest between the moonlight 
and the dawn, in which the dawn always wins. In the strange 
half-light it is difficult to say for some time whether it is the 
moonlight or the fight of the coming day. And then almost sud¬ 
denly there is no doubt of it and it is day, and the pale moon 
retires, beaten, from the contest. 

According to my habit, I got up today when the stars were 
still out, and one could only guess that the morning was coming 
by that strange something which is in the air just before the 
dawn. And as I sat reading, the calm of the early morning was 
broken by distant voices and rumblings, ever growing stronger. 
I remembered that it was the S ankrdnti day, die first big day 
of the Xlaglx Meld , and the pilgrims were marching m their 
thousands for their morning dip at the Sangam, where die 
Ganga meets the Jumna and the invisible Sarasvati is also sup¬ 
posed to join them. And as they marched they sang and some- 
les cheered mother Ganga —Ganga MM fit id*—and their VO 
reached me over the walls of Naini Prison. As 1 listened to them 
I thought of the power of faith which drew these vast numbers 
to the river and made them forget for a while their poveity an 
misery. And I thought how year after year, for how mam 
hundreds or thousands of years, the pilgrims had inarched to 
the Trioeni. Men may come and men may go. and govcrninv uts 
mid empires may loid it awhile and then disappear into tne 
past; but the old tradition continues and generation after 
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tion bows clown to it. Tradition has much of good inMb" 
sometimes it becomes a terrible burden, which makes it 
difficult for us to move forward. It is fascinating to think of the 
unbroken chain which connects us with the dim and distant 
past, to read accounts of these melds written 1300 years ago— 
and the meld was an old tradition even then. But this chain has 
a way of clinging on to us when we want to move on, and of 
making us almost prisoners in the grip of this tradition. We 
shall have to keep many of the links with our past, but we shall 
also have to break through the prison of tradition wherever it 
prevents us from our onward march. 

We have one great difficulty in studying the early history 
of India. The early Aryans here—or the Indo-Aryans as they 
are called—cared to write no histories. We have seen already in 
our earlier letters how great they were in many ways. The books 
they have produced—the Vedas , the Upanishads, the Rdmdyana , 
the Mahabharata, and other books—could only have been writ¬ 
ten by great men. These books and other material help us in 
studying past history. They tell us about the manners and 
customs, the ways of thinking and living of our ancestors. But 
they are not accurate history. The only real history in Sanskrit, 
but of a much later period, is a history of Kashmir. This is called' 
the R&jatarangini , the chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, and 
was written by Kalhana. You will be interested to learn that as 
I am writing these letters to you, Ranjit Pupha 1 is translating 
this great history of Kashmir from the Sanskrit. He has nearly 
finished half of it. It is a very big book. When the full trans¬ 
lation appears we shall all, of course, read it eagerly, for un¬ 
fortunately most of us do not know enough Sanskrit to read 
the original. We shall read it not only because it is a fine book, 
but also because it will tell us a great deal about the past, and 
especially about Kashmir, which, as you know, is our old home¬ 
land. 

When the Aryans entered India, fnd»a was already civilized. 
Indeed, it now appears certain from the remains at Mohenjo 
Daro in the north-west that a great civilization existed here for :i 
long time before the Aryans came. But about this we do not know 
much yet. Probably within a few years wo shall know more, 

1 Ranjit S. Pandit, the author’s brother-in-law, who vns in prison with 
him at the tiine r 
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-ur archaeologists—the men who make a special stuck 
_ ruins—have dug out all that there is to be found there. 

Even apart from this, however, it is clear'that the Dravidians 
had a rich civilization then in southern India, and perhaps also 
in northern India. Their languages, which are not the daughters 
of the Aryan Sanskrit, are very old and have fine literatures. 
These languages are Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam. 
All these languages still flourish in South India. Perhaps you 
know that the National Congress, unlike the British Government, 
has divided India on the basis of language. This is far better, 
as it brings one kind of people, speaking one language and 
generally having similar customs, into one provincial area. The 
Congress provinces in the south are the Andhra-desha or the 
Andhra province in northern Madras, where Telugu is spoken; 
the Tamil Nad, or the Tamil province where Tamil is spoken; 
the Karnataka, which is south of Bombay, and where Kannada 
or Kanarese is spoken; and Kerala, which corresponds roughly 
with Malabar, where Malayalam is spoken. There can be no 
doubt that in future provincial divisions of India a great deal of 
attention will be paid to the language of the area. 

Here I might as well say a little more about the languages of 
India. Some people in Europe and elsewhere imagine that there 
are hundreds of languages in India. This is perfectly absurd, 
and any one who says so only shows his own ignorance. In a 
big country like India there are, of course, numerous dialects— 
that is, local variations of a language. There arc also many lull 
tribes and other small groups in various parts of the country 
with special languages. But all these are unimportant when 
you take India as whole. Only from the point of view of the 
census are they important. The real languages of India, as I 
think I mentioned in one of my earlier letters, belong to two 
families, the Dravidian. to which we have referred above and 
the Indo-Aryan. The principal Indo-Aryan language was bans 
krit, and all the Indo-Aryan languages of India are daughters 
of Sanskrit. These are Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati, and Marat \i. 
There are also some other variations. In Assam there is 
Assamese, and in Orissa or Utkal the Uriya language is 
Urdu is a variation of Hindi. The word Hindustani is used to 
mean both Hindi and Urdu. Thus the principal languages of 
India an* just ten. Hindustani, Bengali, Gujrati, Marathi, tamii. 
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Kanarese, Malayalam, Uriya and Assamese. Of 
idustani, which is our mother-tongue, is spoken all over 
northern India—in the Punjab, United Provinces, Bihar, Central 
Provinces, Rajputana, Delhi and Central India. This is a huge 
area inhabited by about 150,000,000 people. So you see that 
v already 150,000,000 speak Hindustani, with minor variations, 
and s you know well, Hindustani is understood in most parts 
of India. It is likely to become the common language of India. 
But this of course does not mean that the other principal 
languages, which I have mentioned above, should disappear. 
They should certainly remain as provincial languages, for they 
have fine literatures, and one should never try to take away a 
well-developed language from a i^eople. The only way for a 
people to grow, for their children to learn, is through their own 
language. In India today everything is topsy-turvy, and we use 
English a great deal even amongst ourselves. It is perfectly ridi¬ 
culous for me to write to you in English—and yet I am doing 
so! We shall get out of the habit soon, I hope. 


7 

THE VILLAGE REPUBLICS OF ANCIENT 

INDIA 


January 15, 1931 

How are we to make any progress with our review of past 
history ? I am always leaving the main line and going along 
side-tracks. In my last letter, just when I was getting on to the 
subject, I started off on the languages of India. 

Let us go back to old India. You know that what is Afghanis¬ 
tan today was then, and for a long time afterwards, a part of 
India. The north-west of India was called Gandhara. All over 
the north, in the plains of the Indus and the Ganges, there were 
big settlements of the Aryans. These Aryan immigrants probably 
knew the art of building well, for many of them must have 
come from the Aryan settlements in Persia and Mesopotamia, 
where there were great cities even then. In between the Aryan 
settlements there were many forests and csptN ’ally between 
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ndia and the south there was a great forest. It is 
y that any large numbers of Aryans crossed this forest to 
settle down in the south. But many individuals must have gone 
to explore and to trade and to carry the Aryan culture and 
traditions to the south. The old tradition tells us that the first 
Aryan to go to the south was the Rishi Agastya who carried 
the message of Aryan religion and culture to the Deccan. 

A considerable trade already flourished between India and 
foreign countries. The pepper and gold and pearls of the south 
attracted foreign traders across the sea. Rice also was probably 
exported. Teakwood from Malabar has been found in ancient 
palaces in Babylonia. 

Gradually the Aryans evolved their village system in India. 
This was a mixture of the old Dravidian village and the new 
Aryan ideas. These villages were almost independent and were 
governed by their elected panchayats. A number of villages or 
small towns were joined together under a raja or chief, who 
was sometimes elected and sometimes hereditary. Often diffe¬ 


rent village groups co-operated with each other in order to 
build roads, rest-houses, canals for irrigation, and such-like 
communal things, which were for the common good. It appears 
that the raja, aldiough he was the chief man in his State, could 
not do just what he liked. He was himself subject to Aryan 
laws and customs, and lie could be deposed or lined by his 
people. There was no such thing as Vetat c'est moi, to which I 
referred in my earlier letters. Thus there was a kind of demo¬ 
cracy in the Aryan settlements-that is to say, the Aryan inhabi¬ 


tants could to some extent control the government. 

Compare these Indo-Aryans to the Aryan Greeks. Ihere were 
man) differences, and yet there were many points in common. 
There was some kind of democracy in both places. But let us 
always remember that this democracy was more or less con¬ 
fined to the Aryans themselves. Their slaves, or those whom they 
placed in low castes, had no democracy or freedom. The caste 
system, with its innumerable divisions, as we know it did not 
exist then. In those days there were, among the Indian Aryans, 
four divisions of society, or four castes. Ihese were the 
Brahmans or learned men, priests, sages; the Kshattriyas or 
rulers; Vaishyas or merchants and the men engaged in com¬ 
merce; and Shitdras or the labourers and workers. These divi- 
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were thus based on occupation. It is possible that the 
caste system was partly based on the desire of the Aryans to 
keep themselves aloof from the conquered race. The Aryans 
were sufficiently proud and conceited to look down upon all 
other races, and they did not want their people to get mixed up 
with them. The very word for caste in Sanskrit is varna or 
colour. This also shows that the Aryans who came were fairer 
in complexion than the original inhabitants of India. 

Thus we have to bear in mind that, on the one side, the 
Aryans kept down the working class and did not allow it any 
share in their democracy; on the other, they had a great deal of 
freedom among diemselves. They would not allow their kings 
or rulers to misbehave; and if any ruler misbehaved, he was 
removed. The kings were usually Kshattrixjas , but sometimes, 
during wars and times of difficulty, even a Shudra , or a member 
of the lowest class, could win a throne, if he were able enough. 
In later days the Aryans degenerated and their caste system 
became rigid. Too many divisions made the country weak, and 
it fell. They also forgot their old idea of freedom. For, in the 
old days it was said that never shall an Aryan be made a slave, 
and that for him death was preferable to dishonour of the Aryan 


name. 

'Hie settlements of the Aryans, the towns and villages, did not 
grow up in a haphazard way. They were made according to 
plan; and geometry, you will be interested to know, had a good 
deal to do with these plans. Indeed, geometrical figures were 
also used then in Vedic pujas. Even now in many Hindu house¬ 
holds some of these figures are used during various pujas. Now 
geometry is very closely connected with the building of houses 
and towns. The old Aryan village was at first probably a kind 
of fortified camp, for there was always fear of attack in those 
days. Even when there was no danger of hostile attacks, the 
same plan continued. The plan would be a rectangle, with walls 
all round, and four big gates and four small ones. Inside these 
walls were the streets in a special order and the houses. In the 
centre of the village there was the Panchdyat ghcir , where the 
village elders met. In small villages instead of this Panchdyat 
g har there would be just a big tree. Every year all the freemen 
of the village would meet to elect their panchdyat. 

Many learned men used to retire into the forests, near the 
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work in quiet. Pupils gathered round them, and gradually fresh 
settlements grew up of these teachers and their students. We 
can consider these settlements as universities. There were not 
many fine buildings there, but those who sought knowledge 
came from long distances to these places of learning. 

Opposite Anand Bhawan 1 is Bharadwaj Ashram. You know it 
well. Perhaps you also know that Bharadwaj is supposed to have 
been a very learned man in the old days of the Ramayana , and 
Ramachandra is said to have visited him during his exile. It is 
stated that thousands of pupils and students lived with him. 
There must have been quite a university, with Bharadwaj as its 
head. In those days the Ashram was on the banks of the Ganga. 
This is very likely, although now the river is nearly a mile away. 
The soil of our garden is, in some places, very sandy, and may 
have been part of the bed of the Ganga in those days. 

Those early days were the great period of the Aryans in India. 
Unfortunately we have no history of this period, and can only 
rely on non-historical books for such facts as we know. Among 
the kingdoms and republics of those days were Magadha, in 
South Bihar; Videha, in North Bihar; Kashi, or Benares; Koshala, 
of which the capital was Ayodhya (the modern Fyzabad); and 
the Panchalas, between the* Ganga and the Jumna. In the 
country' of these Panchalas the two chief cities were Mathura 
and Kanyakubja. Both these ^cities were famous in later history 
also. Both exist still, Kanyakubja under the name Katiauj, near 
Cawnpore. Ujjain also existed in those early days; it is now a 
small town in Gwalior State. 

Near Pfitaliputra or Patna, there was the city of Vaisali This 
was the capital city of a (Tan famous in early Indian history— 
the Uchchhavi clan. This State was a republic, and w as govern¬ 
ed by an assembly of notables with an elected president, who 
was called the Ndyaka. 

As time passed, large towns and cities grew up. Trade in¬ 
creased and the arts and crafts of the artisan prospered. The 
cities became big trading centres. The ashrams in the forests, 
where the learned Brahmans lived with their pupils, also grew 
up into large university towns. And in these centres ol learning 
every kind of subject that was then known was taught. The 

1 The author’s house in AllahabaT. 
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_imans even taught the science of war. You will remember 

that the great teacher of the Pandavas in the Mahdbhdrata was 
Dronacharya, a Brahman, who taught them, among other things, 
the way to fight. 


8 

THE SIXTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST, AND 

RELIGION 


January 20, 1931 

Let us march on the long road of history. We have reached 
a big milestone, 2500 years ago, or, to put it a little differently, 
about 600 years before Christ. Do not think this is an accurate 
date. I am merely giving you a rough period of time. About this 
time we find a number of great men, great thinkers, founders of 
religions, in different countries, from China and India to Persia 
and Greece. They did not live at exactly the same time. But they 
were near enough to each other in point of time to make this 
period of the sixth century before Christ a period of great 
interest. There must have been a wave of thought going through 
the world, a wave of discontent with existing conditions and of 
hope and aspiration for something better. For remember that 
the great founders of religions were always seeking something 
better and trying to change their people and improve them and 
lessen their misery. They r were always revolutionaries who were 
not afraid of attacking existing evils. Where old tradition had 
gone wrong or where it prevented future growth, they attacked 
it and removed it without fear. Arid, above all, they set an 
example of noble living which for vast numbers of people, gene¬ 
ration after generation, became an ideal and an inspiration. 

In India, in that sixth century before Christ, we had the 
Buddha and Mahavira; in China, Confucius and Lao-Tse; in 
Persia, Zarathushtra or Zoroaster 1 ; in the Greek island of Samos, 
Pythagoras. You may have heard these names before, though 
perhaps in different connections. The average school boy or girl 
thinks of Pythagoras as a busybody who proved a theorem in 
geometry, which he or she, unhappy person, has to learn now! 

1 Zarathushtra probably lived in the eighth century u.c. 
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A BIRTHDAY LETTER 


FOR INDIRA PRIYADARSHINI 
ON HER THIRTEENTH BIRTHDAY 


Central Prison , Nairn 
October 26, 1 1930 


On your birthday you have been in the habit of receiving 
presents and good wishes. Good wishes you will still have in 
full measure, but what present can I send you from Naini 
Prison ? My presents cannot be very material or solid. They 
can only be of the air and of the mind and spirit, such as a 
good fairy might have bestowed on you—things that even the 
high walls of prison cannot stop. 

You know, sweetheart, how I dislike sermonizing and doling 
out good advice. When I am tempted to do this I always think 
of the story of a “very wise man” 1 once read. Pei haps one day 
you will yourself read the book which contains this story. 
Thirteen hundred years ago there came a great traveller from 
China to India in search of wisdom and knowledge. His name 
was Hiuen Tsang, and over the deserts and mountains of the 
north he came, braving many dangers, facing and overcoming 
many obstacles, so great was his thirst for knowledge. And he 
spent many years in India learning himself a.id teaching others, 
especially at the great university of Nalanda, which existed 
then near the city that used to be called Pataliputra and is now 
known as Patna. Hiuen Tsang became very learned himself 
and he was given the title of “Master of the Law —the Lav. of 
the Buddha—and he journeyed all over India and saw and 
studied the people that lived in this great country in those far- 
off days. Later he wrote a book of his travels, and it is this book 
which contains the story that conies to my mind. It is about 
a man from South India who came to Kamasuvama, which w as 
a city somewhere near modern Bhagalpur in Bihar: and t ffs 
man, it is written, wore round his waist copper-plates, and on 
his head he carried a lighted torch. Staff in hand, with proud 

1 Indira’s birthday takes place, according to the Gregorian Calendar, on 
November 19. It was observed, however, on October 26, accoiuing to M< 
Samimt era, 
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g and lofty steps, he wandered about in this strarf^e" 
iffire. And when any one asked him the reason for his curious 
get-up, he told him that his wisdom was so great that he was 
afraid his belly would burst if he did not wear copper-plates 
round it; and because h$ was moved with pity for the ignorant 
people round about him, who lived in darkness, he carried the 
light on his head. 

Well, I am quite sure that there is no danger of my ever 
bursting with too much wisdom and so there is no need for 
me to wear copper-plates or armour. And in any event, I hope 
that my wisdom, such of it as I possess, does not live in my 
belly. Wherever it may reside, there is plenty of room still for 
more of it and there is no chance of there being no room left. 
If I am so limited in wisdom, how can I pose as a wise man 
and distribute good advice to others ? And so I have always 
thought that the best way to find out what is right and what 
is not right, what should be done and what should not be done, 
is not by giving a sermon, but by talking and discussing, and 


out of discussion sometimes a little bit of the truth comes out. 
I have liked my talks with you and we have discussed many 
1 hi rigs, but the world is wide and beyond our world lie other 
wonderful and mysterious worlds, so none of us need ever be 
bored or imagine, like the very foolish and conceited person 
whose story Iliuen Tsang has told us, that we have learned 
everything worth learning and become very wise. And perhaps 
it is as well that we do not become very wise; for the very 
wise, if any such there are, must sometimes feel rather sad that 
there is nothing more to learn. They must miss the joy oi 
discovery' and of learning new things—the great adventure that 


all of us who care to may have. 

I must not therefore sermonize. But what am I to do, then ? 
A letter can hardly take the place of a talk; at best it is a one¬ 
sided affair. So, if I say anything that sounds like good advice 
do not lake it as if it were a bad pill to swallow. Imagine that 
\ ha\ r- made a suggestion to you for you to think over, as if we 


really were having a talk. 

In history we read of great periods in the life of nations, of 
great men and women and great deeds performed, and some¬ 
times in our dreams and reveries we imagine ourselves ba^k in 
‘(lose times and doing brave deeds like the heroes and heroines 
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Do you remember how fascinated you were whe 
<st read the story of Jeanne d’Arc, and how your ambition 
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was to be something like her ? Ordinary men and women are 
?iot usually heroic. They^hink of their daily bread and butter, 
of their children, of their household worries and the like. But 


a time comes when a whole people become full of faith for a 


great cause, and then even simple, ordinary men and women 
become heroes, and history becomes stirring and epoch-making. 
Great leaders have something in them which inspires a whole 
people and makes them do great deeds. 

The year you were born in—1917—was one of the memorable 
years of history when a great leader, with a heart full of love 
and sympathy for the poor and suffering, made his people write 
a noble and never-to-be-forgotten chapter of history. In the 
very month in which you were born, Lenin started the great 
Resolution which has changed the face of Russia and Siberia. 
And today in India another great leader, also full of love for all 
who suffer and passionately eager to help them, has inspired 
our people to great endeavour and noble sacrifice, so that they 
may again be free and the starving and the poor and the 
oppressed may have their burdens removed from them. Bapuji 1 
lies in prison, but the magic of his message steals into the hear 
of India’s millions, and men and women, and even Jittie children, 
come out of their little shells and become India s soldiers of 
freedom. In India today we are making history, and you and 
I are fortunate to see this happening before our eyes and to 
take some part ourselves in this great drama. 

How shall we bear ourselves in this great movement ? W hat 
part shall we play in it ? I cannot say what part will fall lo our 
lot; but, whatever it may be, let us remember that we can do 
nothing which may bring discredit to our cause or dishonour 
to our people. If we are to be India s soldiers we have Indus 
honour in keeping, and that honour is a sacred trust. Oft i 
we may he in doubt as to what to do. It is no easy mattei to 
decide what is right and what is not. One little test l shall as 
you to apply whenever you are in doubt. It may ludp you. 
Never do anything in secret or anything that you would wish 
to hide. For the desire to hide anything means that you aie 
afraid, and fear is a bad thing and unworthy ol you. Be brave, 

1 Muhatina Gandhi, 
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the rest follows. If you are brave, you will not fear 
not do anything of which you are ashamed. You know that 
in om* great Freedom Movement, under Bapuji’s leadership, 
there is no room for secrecy or hiding. We have nothing to 
hide. We are not afraid of what we do and what we say. We 
work in the sun and in the light. Even so in our private lives let 
us make friends with the sun and work in the light and do noth¬ 
ing secretly or furtively. Privacy, of course, we may have and 
should have, but that is a very different thing from secrecy. 
And if you do so, my dear, you will grow up a child of the 
light, unafraid and serene and unruffled, whatever may happen. 

I have written a very long letter to you. And yet there is so 
much I would like to tell you. How can a letter contain it ? 

You are fortunate, I have said, in being a witness to this great 
struggle for freedom that is going on in our country. You are 
also very fortunate in having a very brave and wonderful little 
woman for your Mummie, and if you are ever in doubt or in 
trouble you cannot have a better friend. 

Good-bye, little one, and may you grow up into a brave 
soldier in India’s service. 

With all my love and good wishes. 


1 

A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 

New Years Day , 1931 

Do you remember the letters 1 wrote to you, more than two 
years ago, when you were at Mussoorie and I was at Allahabad ? 
You liked them, you told me then, and I have often wondered 
if I should not continue that series and try to tell you something 
more about this world of ours. But I have hesitated to do so. 
It is very interesting to think of the past story of the world and 
of the great men and women and of the great deeds that it 
contains. To read history is good, but even more interesting and 
fascinating is to help in making history. And you know that his¬ 
tory is being made in our country today. The past of India is 
a long, long one, lost in the mists of antiquity; it has its sad 
and unhappy periods which make us feel ashamed and miso- 
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ut on the whole it is a splendid past of which we 
wglPbe proud and think with pleasure. And yet today we have 
little leisure to think of the past. It is the future that fills our 
minds, the future that we are fashioning, and the present that 
absorbs all our time and energy. 

I have had time enough here in Naini Prison to read or 
write what I wanted to. But my mind wanders and I think of 
the great struggle that is going on outside; of what others are 
doing and what I would do if I were with them. I am too full 
of the present and the future to think of the past. And yet I have 
felt that this was wrong of me. When I cannot take part in the 
work outside, why should I worry ? 


But the real reason—shall J whisper it to you ?—why I put olf 
writing was another one. I am beginning to doubt if I know 
enough to teach you ! You are growing up so fast, and becoming 
such a wise little person, that all that I learnt at school and 
college and afterwards may not be enough for you, and at any 
rate may be rather stale. After some time, it may be that you 
will take up the role of teacher and teach me many new things I 
As I told you, in the letter I wrote to you on your last birthday, 
I am not at all like the Very Wise Man who went about with 
copper-plates round about him, so that he might not burst with 
excess of learning. 


When you were at Mussoorie it was easy enough for me to 
write about the early days of the world. For the knowledge 
that we have of those days is vague and indefinite. But as we 
come out of those very ancient times, history gradually begins, 
and man begins his curious career in various parts of the world. 
And to follow man in this career, sometimes wise, more often 
mad and foolish, is no easy matter. With the help of books one 
might make an attempt. But Naini Prison does not provide a 
library. So I am afraid it is not possible for me to give you any 
connected account of world history, much as I should have liked 
to have done so. 1 dislike very much boys and girls learning the 
history of just one country, and that, too, very often through 
learning by heart some dates and a few facts. But history is one 


connected whole and you cannot understand even the histon of 
any one country if you do not know what has happened in other 
parts of the world. 1 hope that you will not learn history in this 
nairow way, confining it to one or two countries, but will survey 
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hole world. Remember always that there is not so 
inuch difference between various people as we seem to imagine. 
Maps and atlases show us countries in different colours. Un¬ 
doubtedly people do differ from one another, but they resemble 
each other also a great deal, and it is well to keep this in mind 
and not be misled by the colours on the map or by national 
boundaries. 

I cannot write for you die history of my choice. You will have 
to go to other books for it. But I shall write to you from time to 
lime something about the past and about the people who lived 
in the days gone by, and who played a big part on the worlds 


stage. 

I do not know if my letters will interest you or awaken your 
curiosity. Indeed, I do not know when you will see them, or if 
you will see them at all. Strange that we should be so near and 
yet so far away! In Mussoorie you were several hundred miles 
away from me. Yet I could write to you as often as I wished, 
and run up to you when the desire to see you became strong. 
But here we are on either side of the Jumna river—not far from 
each other, yet the high walls of Naini Prison keep us effectively 
apart. One letter a fortnight I may write, and one letter a fort¬ 
night I may receive, and once a fortnight I may have a twenty- 
minute interview. And yet these restrictions are good. We 
seldom value anything which we can get cheaply, and I am 
beginning to believe that a period in prison is a very desirable 
part of one’s education. Fortunately there are scores of thousands 
in our country who are having this course today! 

I cannot say if you will like these letters when you see them. 
But I have decided to write them for my own pleasure. They 
bring you very* near to me, and I feel almost that I have had 
a talk with you. Often enough 1 think of you, but today you 
have hardly been absent from my mind. Today is New Years 
Day. As I lay in bed, very early in the morning, watching the 
stars, I thought of the great year that was past, with all its 
hope and anguish and joy, and all the great and gallant deeds 
performed. And I thought of Bapuji, who has made our old 
country young and vigorous again by his magic touch, sitting 
in his prison cell in Yeravada. And I thought oi Dadu 1 and 
many others. And especially 1 thought of Mummic and you. 


1 Indira's grandfather. Pandit Motiial Nehru. 
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yvheorem deals with the squares on the sides of a righW 
«.wa 6 Ied triangle and is to be found in Euclid or any other 
geometry. But, apart from his discoveries in geometry, Pytha¬ 
goras is supposed to have been a great thinker. We do not know 
much about him and indeed some people doubt if he ever 
existed! 

Zoroaster of Persia is said to have been the founder of Zoroas¬ 
trianism; but I am not sure if it is quite correct to call him the 
founder. It is better perhaps to say that he gave a new direction 
and a new form to the old thought and religion of Persia. For 
a long time past this religion has hardly existed in Persia. The 
Parsis, who long ago came to India from Persia, brought it with 


them, and they have practised it ever since. 

In China, there were two great men, Confucius and Lao-Tse, 
during this period. A more correct way of writing Confucius is 
Kong Fu-Tse. Neither of these men was a founder of a religion 
in the ordinary sense of the word. They laid down systems of 
morals and social behaviour, what one should do and what one 
should not do. But after, their deaths numerous temples were 
built to their memory in China, and their books were as much 
respected by the Chinese as the Vedas by the Hindus or the 
Bible by the Christians. And one of the results of the Confucian 
teaching has been to make the Chinese people the most com- 
teons and perfect-mannered and cultured in the. woild. 

In India there were Mahavira and the Buddha. Mahavna 
started the Jain religion as it exists today. His real name was 
Vardhamana, Mahavira being the title of greatness given to him. 
Jains live largely in western India and in Kathiawad. and today 
they are often included among the Hindus. They have beauti¬ 
ful temples in Kathiawad and in Mount Abu in Rajputana. 
They are Very greet believers in aliimsa or non-vioioiKu 
are wholly against doing anything which might cause mjmv to 
any living being. In this connection, it might interest you to 
know that Pythagoras was a strict vegetarian and insisted on a 

his pupils and chelas being vegetarians. 

We come now to Gautama, the Buddha. He was, as you no 
doubt know% a Kskattriya, a prince of a royal house, and Sid- 
dhartha was his name. Ilis mother was Queen Maya— jovoush 
reverenced by all, even as the young moon strong and calm ol 
purpose as the earth, pure of heart as the lotus was Maya, the 
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Lady” says the old chronicle. His parents brought 
comfort and luxury, and tried to keep him away from all 
sight of suffering or misery. But this was not possible, and 
tradition says that he did see poverty' and suffering and death, 
and that he was greatly affected by them. There was no peace 
for him then in his palace, and all the luxury with which he was 
surrounded, and even his beautiful young wife whom he loved, 
could not keep his mind away from suffering humanity. And the 
thought grew in him and the desire to find a remedy for these 
evils, till he could bear it no longer; and, in the silence of the 
night, he left his palace and his dear ones, and marched out 
alone into the wide world to find answers to the questions which 
troubled him. Long and weary was his search for these answers. 
At last, many years later, it is said that, sitting under a peepal 
tree in Gaya, enlightenment came to him, and he became the 
Buddha, the “Enlightened”. And the tree under which he had 
sat came to be known as the Bodhi tree, the Tree of Enlighten¬ 
ment. In the Deer Park at Sarnath, called Isipatana then, under 
the shadow of ancient Kashi, Buddha began his teaching. He 
pointed out the “path of good living”. He condemned the sacri¬ 
fices of all manner of things to the gods, and said we must 
sacrifice, instead, our anger and hatred and envy and wrong¬ 
thinking. 

When Buddha was born the old Vedic religion prevailed in 
India. But already it had changed and fallen from its high 
estate. The Brahman priests had introduced all manner of riles 
and pujas and superstition, for the more there is of pujd the 
more do the priests flourish. Caste was becoming stricter, and 
the common people were frightened by omens and spelts and 
witchcraft and quackery. The priests got the people under their 
control by these methods and challenged the power of the 
Kshattriya rulers. There was thus rivalry between the Ksliattri - 
yas and the Brahmans. Buddha came as a great popular re¬ 
former, and he attacked this priestly tyranny and all the evils 
which had crept into the old Vedic religion. He laid stress on 
people living a good life and performing good deeds, and not 
performing pujas and the like. He organized the Buddhist 
San^ha, an association of monks and nuns, who followed his 
teaching. 

Buddhism, as a religion, did not spread much in India for some 
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,ater, we shall see how it spread and how again, 



_a, it almost ceased to exist as a separate religion. While 

it triumphed in distant countries from Ceylon to China, in 
India, the land of its birth, Buddhism was absorbed bacls into 
Brahminism or Hinduism. But it exercised a great influence on 
Brahminism, and rid it of some at least of its superstition and 
ritual. 

Buddhism today is the religion of the greatest number of 
people in the world. Other religions which have the largest 
number of followers are Christianity, Islam and Hinduism* 
There arc, besides, the religions of the Hebrews, of the Sikhs, 
of the Parsis, and others. Religions and their founders have 
played a great part in the history of the world, and we cannot 
ignore them in any survey of history. But I find some difficulty 
in writing about them. There can be no doubt that the founders 
of the great religions have been among the greatest and noblest 
men that the world has produced. But their disciples and the 
people who have come after them have often been far from 
great or good. Often in history we see that religion, which was 
meant to raise us and make us better and nobler, has made 
people behave like beasts. Instead of bringing enlightenment to 
them, it has often tried to keep them in the dark; instead of 
broadening their minds, it has frequently made them narrow¬ 
minded and intolerant of others. In the name of leligion many 
great and fine deeds have been performed. In the name of 
religion also thousands and millions have been killed, and every 


possible crime has been committed. 

What, then, is one to do with religion? For some people re- 
ligion means the other world : heaven, paradise or whatevei it 
may be called. In the hope of going to heaven they are religious 
or do certain things. This reminds me of the child who behaves 
in the hope of being rewarded with a jam puff or jalebi ! If the 
child is always thinking of the jam puff or the jalebi , you vv ould 
not say that it had been properly trained, would you ? Much 
less would you approve of boys and girls who did everything for 
the sake of jam puffs and the like. What, then, shall we say of 
grown-up persons who think and act in this way ? For, alter all, 
there is no essential difference between the jam puff and the 
idea of paradise. We are all more or less selfish. But we try to 
train up our children so that they may become as unselfish as 
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At any rate, our ideals should be wholly unselfish, 
iye may try to live up to them. 

We all desire to achieve, to see the result of our actions. That 
is natural. But what do we aim at ? Are we concerned with 
ourselves only or with the larger good—the good of society, of 
our country, or of humanity ? After all, this larger good will 
include us also. Some days ago I think* I gave you a Sanskrit 
verse in one of my letters. This stated that the individual should 
be sacrificed for the family, the family for the community, and 
the community for the country. I shall give you the translation 
of another verse from Sanskrit. This is from the Bhagavata. It 



runs thus : “I desire not the supreme state of bliss with its eight 
perfections, nor the cessation of re-birth. May I take up the sor¬ 
row of all creatures who suffer and enter into them so that they 
may be made free from grief.” 

One religious man says this, and another says that. And, often 
enough, each one of them considers the other a fool or a knave. 
Who is right ? As they talk of things which cannot be seen or 
proved, it is difficult to settle the argument. But it seems rather 
presumptuous of both of them to talk with certainty of such 
matters and to break each other’s heads over them. Most of us 
are narrow-minded and not very wise. Can we presume to 
imagine that we know the whole truth and to force this down 
the throat of our neighbour ? It may be we are right. It may 
be that our neighbour is also right. If you see a flower on a 
tree, you do not call it the tree. If another person sees the leaf 
only, and yet another the trunk, each has seen part of the tree 
only. How foolish it would be for each one of them to say that 
the tree was the flower only or the leaf or the trunk, and to fight 
over this! 

I am afraid the next world does not interest me. My mind is 
full of what I should do in this world, and if I see my way- 
clear ly here, I am content. If my duty here is clear to me, 1 do 
not trouble myself about any other world. 

As you grow up, you will meet all kinds of people : religious 
people, anti-religious people, and people who do not care either 


way. There are big churches and religious organizations posses¬ 
sing great wealth and power, sometimes using them for good 
purposes, sometimes for bad. You will meet very' fine and noble 
people who are religious, and knaves and scoundrels who, under 
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ploalc of religion, rob and defraud others. And you will h! 
nk about these matters and decide for yourself. One can 
learn much from others, but everything worth while one has to 
find out or experience oneself. There are some questions which 
each person has to answer for himself or herself. 

Do not be in a hurry to decide. Before you can decide any¬ 
thing big or vital you will have to train yourself and educate 
yourself to do so. It is right that people should think for them¬ 
selves and decide for themselves, but they must have the ability 
to decide. You would not ask a new-born babe to decide any¬ 
thing ! And there are many people who, though grown in years, 
are almost like new-born babes so far as their minds are con¬ 
cerned. 

I have written a longer letter than usual today, and you may 
find it dull. But I wanted to have my little say on this subject, 
if you do not understand anything now it does not matter. You 
will understand soon enough. 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND THE 
ARTHASHASTRA 


January 25, 1931 

In one of our letters I mentioned Magadha. This was an old 
kingdom, situated where the province of Bihar now lies. The 
capital of this kingdom was Patalipulra, the modern Patna. 
About the time we are now considering, a line of kings belong- 
ing to the Nanda dynasty or family ruled over Magadha. W hen 
Alexander came on his raid to the north-west of India, a Nanda 
king ruled at Pataliputra. Probably related to this king, there' 
was a young man there named Chandragupta. Chandragupta 
appears to have been a very clever, energetic and ambitious 
person, and the Nanda king, thinking him too clever, or not 
liking something that he had done, exiled him irom his country. 
Chandragupta went north to Taxila, attracted perhaps by stories 
°1 Alexander and the Greeks. With him was ; very able 
Brahman named Vishnugupta, also called Chanakya. The two 
°1 them, Chandragupta and Chanakya, were not meek and 
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persons bowing down to fate or whatever might happen 
them. They had great and ambitious schemes in their heads 
and they wanted to go ahead and succeed. Perhaps Chandra- 
gupta was dazzled and attracted by the glory of Alexander and 
wanted to follow his example. In Chanakya he had an ideal 
friend and counsellor for this purpose. Both kept their eyes 
open and watched carefully what was happening in Taxila. 
They bided their time. 

Soon their opportunity came. As soon as news of Alexanders 
death reached Taxila, Chandragupta knew that the time had 
come for action. Pie roused up the people round about and, 
with their help, he attacked and drove away the Greek garrison 
that Alexander had left. Having taken possession of Taxila, 
Chandragupta and his allies marched south to Pataliputra and 
defeated the Nanda king. This was in 321 b.c., just five years 
after Alexanders death; and from this date begins the reign 
of the Mauryan dynasty. It is not quite clear why Chandragupta 
was called Maurya. Some people think that this was due to his 
mother's name being Mura; others say that his mother’s father 
was the keeper of the kings peacocks, and a peacock is called 
mayura in Sanskrit. Whatever the origin of the word may have 
been, Chandragupta Maurya is the name he is known by, to 
distinguish him from another famous Chandragupta, who was a 
great ruler in India many hundreds of years later. 

The Mahabharata and other old books and old stories tell 
us of great kings—chakra var l i rajas—who ruled over the whole 
of Bharata. But we have no clear knowledge of those days and 


cannot even say what was the extent of Bharata or Bharata- 
varsha then. It may be that the stories coming down to us 
exaggerate the might of the old rulers. However that may be, 
the first instance that we find in history of a strong and wide¬ 
spread empire in India is that of Chandragupta Maurya. As 
we shall see, this was a very advanced and powerful govern¬ 
ment. It is clear that such a government and State could not 
have come into existence suddenly. For a long time past there 
must have been various processes going or»—processes of 
amalgamation of the smaller kingdoms and of advancement in 
the art of government. 

During Chandraguptas reign Seleucus, the general of Alexan¬ 
der who had inherited the countries from Asia Minor to India, 
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the Indus with an army and invaded India. He repe ___ 
^^psoon of his rashness. Chandragupta defeated him badly 
and Selcucus went back the way he had come. Instead of gain¬ 
ing anything, he had to give up a good part of Gandhara, or 
Afghanistan, up to Kabul and Herat, to Chandragupta. Chandra¬ 
gupta also married the daughter of Seleucus. His empire now 
covered the whole of North India and part of Afghanistan, from 
Kabul to Bengal, and from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal. Only South India was not under him. Pataliputra was the 


capital of this great empire. 

Seleucus sent an ambassador named Megasthenes to represent 
him at the Court of Chandragupta. Megasthenes has left us an 
interesting account of those days. But we have another and a 
more interesting account which gives us full details of the 
government of Chandragupta. This is Kautilya’s Arthashdstra. 
Kautilya is none other than our old friend Chanakya or Vislmu- 
gupta, and Arthashdstra means “the science of wealth”. 

This book, the Arthashdstra , deals with so many subjects and 
discusses such a variety of matters that it is not possible for me 
to tell you much about it. It deals with the duties of the king, 
of his ministers and counsellors, of council meetings, of depart¬ 


ments of government, of trade and commerce, of the government 
of towns and villages, of law and law courts, of social customs, 
of the rights of women, of the maintenance of the old and help¬ 
less, of marriage and divorce, of taxation, of the army and 
navy, of war and peace, of diplomacy, of agriculture, of spinning 
and weaving, of artisans, of passports, and even of gaols! I 
could go on adding to this list, but I do not want to fill this 
letter with the chapter-heads of Kautilya. 

T he king, on receiving the royal authority from the people s 
hands at the time of the coronation, had to take an oath ol 
service of the people. “May I”, he had to affirm, may i be 
deprived of heaven, of life,' and of offspring if I oppress you.” 
1 he lung's daily work and routine are given. He had o be 
ready always for urgent work, for public work could not suffci 
or await a king's pleasure. “If a king is energetic, his subjects 
will be equally energetic.” “In the happiness of his subjects 
hes his happiness, in their welfare, whatever pleases himself 
he shall consider as not good, but whatever pleases his subjects, 
he shall consider as good” Kings are disappearing from tins 
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of ours. There are very few left, and they too will go soon 
enough. It is interesting, however, to see that the idea of king- 
ship in ancient India meant service of the people. There was 
no divine right of kings, no autocratic power. And if the king 
misbehaved, his people had the right to remove him and put 
another in his place. This was the idea and the theory. Of 
course, there were many kings who fell short of this ideal and 
who brought misfortune to their country and people by their 
folly. 

The Arthashastra also lays stress on the old doctrine that 
“never shall an Anja be subjected to slavery”. Apparently there 
were some land of slaves, brought from outside the country 
or belonging to the country, but so far as the Artjas were 
concerned, care was taken that they should never become 
slaves. 

The capital city of the Mauryan Empire was Pataliputra. 
This was a magnificent city with a nine-mile frontage along the 
Ganges river. There were sixty-four main gates and hundreds of 
smaller ones. The houses were chiefly made of wood, and as 
there was danger of fire, elaborate precautions were taken to 
prevent it. The principal streets had thousands of vessels always 
kept filled with water. Each householder was also made to 
keep vessels of water ready for use in case of fire, as well as 
ladders, hooks and other articles that might be necessary. 

One rule for the cities, recorded by Kautilya, will interest 
you. Whoever threw dirt in the street was punished with a fine. 
If any one allowed mud or water to collect in the street, he was 
fined. If these rules were enforced, Pataliputra and the other 
cities must have been fine and clean and sanitary. I wish some 
such rules could be introduced by our municipalities ! 

Pataliputra had a municipal council to manage its affairs. 
This was elected by the people. It had thirty members, there 
being six committees of five members each. These committees 
dealt with the industries and handicrafts of the city, arrange¬ 
ments for travellers and pilgrims, deaths and births for taxation 
purposes, manufactures and other matters. The whole council 
looked after sanitation, finance, water-supply, gardens and pub¬ 
lic buildings. 

There were panchdyats for administering justice and courts of 
appeal. Special measures were taken for famine relief, and hall 
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Such was the Mauryan Empire as organized by Chandragupta 
and Chanakya 2200 years ago. I have just mentioned some of 
the matters mentioned by Kautilya and Megasthenes. Even 
these will give you a rough idea of North India in those days. 
The country must have hummed with life from the capital city 
of Pataliputra to the many other great cities and the thousands 
of towns and villages of the Empire. Great roads led from one 
part of the Empire to the other. The principal Rdjapattra, the 
King’s Way, passed through Pataliputra to the north-west fron¬ 
tier. There were many canals and a special irrigation department 
to look after them; and a navigation department for the har¬ 
bours, ferries, bridges, and the numerous boats and ships that 
plied from one place to another. Ships went across the seas to 
Burma and China. 

Over this empire Chandragupta ruled for twenty-four years. 
He died in 296 b.c. We shall carry on the story of the Mauryan 
Empire in our next letter. 
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S.S. “Cracovia,” 
April 21, 1931 


It is long since I wrote to you. Nearly three months have 
gone by—three months of sorrow and difficulty and strain; three 
months of change in India, and change above all in our famih 
circle. India has stopped for a while the campaign of Satyagrctha, 
or Civil Disobedience, but the problems that face us are not 
easier of solution; and our family has lost its dearly loved head, 
who gave us strength and inspiration, and under whose sheltei- 
ing care we grew up and learnt to do our bit for India, out 
common mother. 

How well I remember that day in Naini Prison ! It w as the 
26th of January, and I sat down, as w is my usual practice, to 
write to you about the days that have gone by. Only the day 
before I had written about Chandragupta and of the Mauryan 
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4 which he founded. And I had promised to carry on tHe 
story and to tell you of those who followed Chandragupta 
Maurya, of Ashoka the Great, beloved of the gods, who shone 
like a bright star in the Indian sky and passed away, leaving a 
deathless memory. As I thought of Ashoka, my mind wandered 
and came back to the present, to the 26th of January, the day 
I sat with pen and paper to write to you. That day was a great 
day for us, for a year ago we had celebrated that very day all 
over India, in city and in village, as Independence Day, Puma 
Swaraj day, and all of us in our millions had taken the pledge 
of Independence. Since then a year had passed by, a year of 
struggle and suffering and triumph, and again India was going 
to celebrate that great day. And as I sat in barrack No. 6 of 
Naini Prison, I thought of the meetings and processions and the 
lathi charges and arrests that would take place that day all over 
the country. I thought of this with pride and joy and anguish, 
when suddenly my musing was cut short. A message was brought 
to me from the outside world that Dadu was very ill and 1 was 
to be released immediately to go to him. Full of anxiety, I for¬ 
got my musings, and put away the letter to you I had just 
begun, and left Naini Prison for Anand Bhawan. 

Ten days I was with Dadu before he left us. Ten days and 
nights we watched his suffering and agony and his brave fight 
with the Angel of Death. Many a fight had he fought during his 
life, and many a victory won. He did not know how to sur¬ 
render, and even face to face with Death, he would not give 
in. As I watched this last struggle of his, full of anguish at my 
inability to help him whom I loved so much, I thought of some 
lines which I had read long ago in a tale of Edgar Allan Poe : 
“Man doth not yield himself to the angels, nor even unto death 
utterly, save by the weakness of his feeble will ” 

It was on the 6th of February, in the early morning, that he 
left us. We brought his body, wrapped in the Flag he loved so 
well, from Lucknow to Anand Bhawan. Within a few hours it 
was reduced to a handful of ashes and the Ganga carried away 
this precious burden to the sea. 

Millions have sorrowed for him; but what of us, children of 
his, flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone ! And what of the 
new Anand Bhawan, child of his also, even as we are, fashioned 
by him so lovingly and carefully. It is lonely and deserted and 
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irit seems to have gone; and vve walk along its veran_ 

light steps, lest we disturb, thinking ever of him who made 


We sorrow for him and miss him at ever}' step. And as the 
days go by the sorrow does not seem to grow less or his 
absence more tolerable. But, then, T think that he would not 
have us so. He would not like us to give in to grief, but to face 
it, as he faced his troubles, and conquer it. He would like us to 
go on with the work he left unfinished. How can we rest or give 
in to futile grief when work beckons and the cause of India’s 
freedom demands our service ? For that cause he died. For that 
cause we will live and strive and, if necessary, die. After all, 
we are his children and have something of his fire and strength 
and determination in us. 

The deep blue Arabian Sea stretches out before me as I 
write; and on the other side, in the far distance, is the coast of 
India, passing by. I think of this vast and almost immeasurable 
expanse and compare it to the little barrack, with its high walls, 
in Naini Prison, from where I wrote my previous letters to you. 
The sharp outline of the horizon stands out before me, where 
die sea seems to meet the sky; but in gaol, a prisoner s horizon 
is the top of the wall surrounding him. Many of us who were 
in prison are out of it today and can breathe the freer air out¬ 
side. But many of our colleagues remain still in their narrow 
ce Us deprived of the sight of the sea and the land and the 
horizon. And India herself is still in prison and her freedom is 
yet to come. What is our freedom worth if India is not free ? 
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S.S. “Cracovia”, 
April 22, 1931 

Strange that we should be travelling by this boat—die 
(‘I'acovia —from Bombay to Colombo 1 1 remember well waiting 
h>r tlie Cracovia to arrive in Venice nearly four years ago. Dadu 
Was 0l! board, and I had gone to Venice to meet him, leaving 
you at your school at Bex in Sw itzerland. Again, some months 
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•/ it was by the Cracovia that Dadu returned home from 
Europe and I met him in Bombay. Some of his fellow-passengers 
of that voyage are with us now, and they are full of stories of 
him. 

I wrote to you yesterday of the past three months of change. 
One thing that took place during these last few weeks I would 
have you remember, as India will remember it for long years to 
come. Less than a month ago in Cawnpore city died a gallant 
soldier of India, Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, done to death even 
as he sought to save others. Ganeshji was a'dear friend of mine, 
a noble and selfless comrade with whom it was a privilege to 
work. When madness broke out in Cawnpore last month and 
Indian killed Indian, Ganeshji rushed out into the fray, not to 
fight any one of his countrymen, but to save them. He saved 
hundreds, himself he could not save, and did not care to save, 
and by the hands of the very people he' sought to save, he met 
his death. Cawnpore and our province have lost a bright star 
and many of us a dear and wise friend. But what a glorious 
death was his, as he faced calm-eyed and without flinching the 
madness of the mob, and even in the midst of danger and death 
thought only of others and how to save them ! 

Three months of change! A drop in the ocean of time, a 
bare second in the life of a nation! Only three weeks ago I went 
to see the ruins of Mohenjo Daro in the Indus valley in Sind. 
You were not with me there. I saw a great city coming out of 
the earth, a city of solid brick houses and wide thoroughfares, 
built, they say, 5000 years ago. And I saw beautiful jewellery 
and jars found in this ancient city. I could almost imagine men 
and women, decked out in gay attire, walking up and down its 
streets and lanes, and children playing, as children will, and 
the bazaars, bright with merchandise, and people buying and 
selling, and the temple bells ringing. 

For these 5000 years India has lived her life and seen many 
a change. And I sometimes wonder if this older mother of ours, 
so ancient and yet so young and beautiful, does not smile at the 
impatience of her children and their petty worries and their joys 
and sorrows, which last for a day and then are no more I 
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March 26, 1932 


Fourteen months have passed by since I wrote to you from 
Naini Prison about past history. Three months later I added two 
short letters to that series from the Arabian Sea. We were on 
board the Cracovia then, hurrying to Lanka. 1 As I wrote, the 
great big sea stretched out before me and my hungry eyes gazed 
at it and could not take their fill. Then came Lanka, and for a 
month we made glorious holiday and tried to forget our troubles 
and worries. Up and down that most beautiful of islands we 
went, wondering at its exceeding loveliness and at the abun¬ 
dance of Nature. Kandy and Nuwara Eliva and Anurdahapura, 
with its ruins and relics of old greatness; how pleasant it is to 
think of the many places we visited ! But, above all, I love to 
think of the cool tropical jungle with its abundant life, looking 
at you with a thousand eyes; and of the graceful areca tree, 
slender and straight and true; and the innumerable coconuts, 
and the palm-fringed sea-shore where the emerald green oi the 
, island meets the blue of the sea and the sky; and the sea-water 
glistens and plays on the surf, and the wind rustles through the 
palm leaves. 

It was your first visit to the tropics, and for me also, but or 
a brief stay long ago, the memory of which had almost faded, 
it was a new experience. I had not been attracted to them, as 
1 feared the heat. It was the sea and the mountain, and above all 
the high snows and glaciers, that fascinated me. But even during 
our short stay in Ceylon I felt something of the charm and the 
witchery of the tropics, and I came back, somewhat wist u \, 
hoping to make friends with them again. 

Our month of holiday in Ceylon ended too soon, and we 
crossed the narrow seas to the southern tip of India. Do you 
remember our visit to Kanya-Kumari, where the Virgin Goddess 
is said to dwell and keep guard, and which Westerners, with 
their genius for twisting and corrupting our names* have called 
Cape Comorin ? We sat, literally, at the feet of mother India 
then, and we saw the Arabian Sea meet the waters of the Bay 

1 Lanka is the old name for Ceylon. 
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lo£^6ngal, and we liked to imagine that they were both paying 
homage to India! Wonderfully peaceful it was there, and my 
mind travelled several thousand miles to the other extremity of 
India where the eternal snows crown the Himalayas and peace 
also dwells. But between the two there is strife enough and 
misery and poverty! 

We left the Cape and journeyed northwards. 

Through Travancore and Cochin we went, and over the 
backwaters of Malabar—how beautiful they were, and how our 
boat glided along in the moonlight between the wooded banks, 
almost as if in a dream ! Then we passed on to Mysore and 
Hyderabad and Bombay and, at last, to Allahabad. That was 
nine months ago, in the month of June. 

But all roads in India in these days sooner or later lead to 
one destination; all journeys, dream ones or real, end in prison ! 
And so here I am back again behind my old familiar walls, with 
plenty of time to think of or write to you, though my letters 
may not reach you. Again the fight is on and our people, men 
and women, boys and girls, go forth to battle for freedom and 
to rid this country of the curse of poverty. But.freedom is a 
goddess hard to win; she demands, as of old, human sacrifice 
from her votaries. 

1 complete three months in prison today. It was on tins very 
day three months ago-December 26-that I was arrested for 
the sixth time. I have taken long in resuming these letters to 
you, but you know how difficult it is sometimes to think of the 
distant past when the present fills the mind. It takes some little 
time for me to settle down in gaol and to avoid worrying about 
happenings outside. I shall try to write to you regularly. But 1 
am in a different prison now, and the change is not to my liking 
and interferes a little with my work. My horizon is higher than 
ever hcie The wall which faces me must bear some relation, in 
height at least, to the Great Wall of China! It seems to be 
about 25 feet high, and the sun takes an extra hour and a half 
to climb over it every morning before it can visit us. 

Our horizon may hr limited for a while. But it is good to think 
of the great blue sea and the mountains and the deserts, and 
of the dream journey we took-it hardly seems real now-you 
and Mummio and I ton months ago. 
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March 28, 1932 

Let us pick up again the threads of world-history and try to 
have some glimpses into the past. It is a tangled web, difficult 
to unravel and difficult even to sec as a whole. We are so apt to 
lose ourselves in a particular bit of it and give it more impor¬ 
tance than it deserves. Nearly all of us think that the history 
0 0111 own country, whichever that might be. is more glorious 
anc more worthy of study than the histories of other countries. 
T have warned you against this once before, and I shall warn 
you again. It is so easy to fall into the trap. It was, indeed, to 
prevent this happening that I began writing these letters to you, 
and yet, sometimes, I have felt that I am making this very mis- 
iake What am I to do if my own education was defective and 
the history I was taught was topsy-turvy ? I have tried to make 
amends for it by further study in the seclusion of prison, and 
perhaps I have succeeded to some extent. But I cannot remove 
Lorn the gallery of my mind the pictures of persons and events 
which I hung there in my boyhood and youth. And these 
pictures colour my outlook on history, which is sufficiently 
united as it is by incomplete knowledge. I shall make mistakes, 
therefore, in what I write; and many an unimportant fact l shall 
mention, and many an important one forget to write about. But 
these letters are not meant to take the place of books of history. 
They are—or at least I please myself by imagining them to be¬ 
little talks entre nous, which wc might have had if 1000 miles 
and man\' solid walls did not separate us. 

1 cannot help writing to you about many famous m n who 
fill the pages of liistory books. They arc often interesting in 
their own way, and they help us to mderstand the time. 4 * in 
which they lived. But history is not just a record of the doings 
°f big men, of kings and emperors and the like. If i f were so? 
history might as well shut up shop now: for kings and cmy uors 
have almost ceased to strut about the worlds stage. But the 
really great men and women do not, of course, require thrones 
or crowns or jewels or titles to show then) off. It is only the' 
Kings and the princelets, who have nothing in them but their 
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ips and princedoms, who have to put on their liveries 
' orms to hide the nakedness underneath. And unhappily 
many of us are taken in and deluded by this outward show and 
make the mistake of 


Calling a crowned man royal 
That was no more than a king/ 7 


Real history should deal, not with a few individuals here and 
there, but with the people who make up a nation, who work and 
by their labour produce the necessaries and luxuries of life, and 
who in a thousand different ways act and react on each other. 
Such a history of man would really be a fascinating story. It 
would be the story of man’s struggle through the ages against 
Nature and the elements, against wild beasts and the jungle 
and. last and most difficult of all, against some of his own kind 
who have tried to keep him down and to exploit him for their 
own benefit. It is the story of man’s struggle for a living. And 
because, in order to live, certain things, like food and shelter 
and clothing in cold climates, are necessary, those who have 
controlled these necessities have lorded it over man. The rulers 
and the bosses have had authority because they owned or 
controlled some essentials of livelihood, and this control gave 
them the power to starve people into submission. And so we see 
the strange sight of large masses being exploited by the com¬ 
paratively few; of some who earn without working at all, and 
of vast numbers who work but earn very little. 

The savage, hunting alone, gradually fonns a family; and the 
whole household work together and for each other. Many 
households co-operate together to form the village, and workers 
and merchants and artisans of different villages later join to¬ 
gether to form guilds of craftsmen. Gradually you see the social 
unit growing. To begin with it was the individual, the savage. 
l‘iere was no society of any kind. The family was the next big¬ 
ger unit, and then the village and the group of villages. Why 
dirl this social unit grow ? It was the struggle for a living that 
forced growth and co-operation, for eo-operation in defence 
against the < ommon enemy and in attack was obviously far 
mon effective than single-handed defence or attack. Even more 
so was co-operation in work helpful. By working together they 
could produce far more food and other necessaries than by 
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7 g singly. This co-operation in work meant that the 
unit was also evolving, from the individual savage, who 
hunted for himself, into large groups. Indeed, it was probably 
this growth of the economic unit, ever pushed on by mans 
struggle for a living, that resulted in the growth of society and 
of the social unit. Right through the long stretches of history 
we see this growth in the midst of almost interminable conflict 
and misery, and sometimes even a relapse. But do not imagine 
that this growth means necessarily that the world has progressed 
greatly or is a far happier place than it was. Perhaps it is better 
than it was; but it is very far from perfection, and there is misery 
enough everywhere. 

Life becomes more and more complicated as these economic 
and social units grow. Comr. rce and trade increase. Barter 
takes the place of gift, and then money comes and makes a 
tremendous difference to all transactions. Immediately trade 
goes ahead, for payment by gold or silver coin makes an ex¬ 
change easy. Later, even coin is not always used and people 
use symbols. A piece of paper with a promise to pay is consi¬ 
dered good enough. Thus come into use bank-notes and cheques. 
This means doing business on credit. The use of credit again 
helps trade and commerce greatly. As you know', cheques and 
bank-notes are frequently used nowadays and sensible people 
do not carry about bags of gold and silver with them. 

Thus we see, as history progresses out of the dim past, people 
producing more and more and people specializing in different 
trades, exchanging their goods with each other, and in this way 
increasing trade. We see also new and better means of communi¬ 
cation developing, especially during the last hundred years or 
so, after the steam engine came. As production grows, the 
wealth of the w r orld increases, and some people at least have 
more leisure. And so what is called civilization develops. 

AH this happens, and people boast of our enlightened and 
progressive age, and of the wonders of our modern chilization 
and of our great culture and science; and yet the pool lemain 
poor and miserable, and great nations fight each other and 
slaughter millions; and great countries like our own are ruled 
by an alien people. What is the good of civilization to us if we 
cannot oven have freedom in our own households P But now we 
are up and doing. 
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fortunate we are to live in these stirring times, when 
each one of us can take part in the great adventure and see not 
only India but the whole world in process of change ! You are 
a lucky girl. Born in the month arid year of the great revolution 
which ushered in a new era in Russia, you are now witness to 
a revolution in your own country, and soon you may be an actor 
in it. All over the world there is trouble and change. In the 
Far East, Japan is at the throat of China; in the West, and 
indeed all over the world, the old system totters and threatens 
to collapse. Countries talk of disarmament, but look suspiciously 
at each other and keep armed to the teeth. It is the twilight of 
Capitalism, which has lorded it for so long over the world. And 
when it goes, as go it must, it will take many an evil thing with 
it. 
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ASHOKA, THE BELOVED OF THE GODS 

March 30, 1932 

I am afraid I am a little too fond of running down kings and 
princes. I see little in their kind to admire or do reverence to. 
But we are now coming to a man who, in spite of being a king 
and emperor, was great and worthy of admiration. He was 
Ashoka, the grandson of Chandra gupta Maury a. Speaking of 
him in his Outline of History , H, G. Wells (some of .whose 
romances you must have read) says : “Amidst the tens of 
thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
history, their majesties and graciousnesses and serenities and 
royal highnesses and the like, the name of Ashoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name 
is still honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has 
left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. More 
Jiving men cherish Iris memory today than have ever heard the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

khis is high praise indeed. But it is deserved, and for an 
Indian it is an especial pleasure to think of this period of India’s 
history. 

Chandragupta died nearly 300 years before the Christian ora 
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He was succeeded by his son Bindusara, who seems to 
ave had a quiet reign of twenty-five years. He kept up contacts 
with the Greek world, and ambassadors came to his Court from 
Ptolemy of Egypt, and Antiochus, who was the son of Seleucus 
of western Asia. There was trade with the outside world and, 
it is said, the Egyptians used to dye their cloth with indigo 
from India. It is also stated that they wrapped their mummies 
in Indian muslins. Some old remains have been discovered in 
Bihar which seem to show that some kind of glass was made 
there even before the Mauryan period. 

It will interest you to know that Megasthenes, the Greek 
ambassador who came to the Court of Chandragupta, writes 
about the Indian love of finery and beauty, and specially notes 
the use of the shoe to add to ones height. So high heels are not 
entirely a modern invention. 

Ashoka succeeded Bindusara in 268 b.c. to a great empire, 
which included the whole of north and central India and 
extended right up to Central Asia. With the desire, perhaps, of 
bringing into his empire the remaining parts in the south-east 
and south, he started the conquest of Kalinga in the ninth year 
of his reign. Kalinga lay on the east coast of India, between the 
Mahanadi, Godavari and Kistna rivers. The people of Kalinga 
fought bravely, but they were ultimately subdued after tenibk 
slaughter. This war and slaughter affected Ashoka so deeply 
that he was disgusted with war and all its works. Henceforth 
there was to be no war for him. Nearly the whole o ncia, 
except a tiny tip in the south, was under him; and it was eas\ 
enough for him to complete the conquest of this little lip. ut 
he refrained. According to II. G. Wells, he is the on y mi itan 
monarch on record who abandoned warfare after victory. 

Fortunately for us, we have Ashokas own words, telling us 
of what he thought and what he did. In numerous edicts w nc 1 
were carved out in the rock or on metal, we still have a nit. 
sages to his people and to posterity. You know that theie is sue 1 
an Ashoka Pillar in the fort at Allahabad. There are many others 


in our province. 

In these edicts Ashoka tells us of his horroi mid remorse at 
the slaughter which war and conquest involve. The only true 
conquest, he says, is the conquest of sell and the conquest ol 
men's hearts by the Dhanm. But I shall quote for you some 
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Ashoka nearer to you. 
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“Kalinga was conquered by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty”, so runs 
an edict ‘when he had been consecrated eight years. One hundred and fifty 
thousand persons were thence carried away captive, one hundred thousand 
were there slain, and many times that number died. 

"Directly after the annexation of the Kalingas began His Sacred Majesty’s 
zealous protection of the Law of Piety, his love of that Law, and his incul¬ 
cation of that Law ( Dhamia ). Thus arose His Sacred Majesty’s remorse for 
having conquered the Kalingas, because the conquest of a country previ¬ 
ously unconquered involves the slaughter, death and carrying away captive 
of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow and regret to His Sacred 
Majesty.” 


The edict goes on to say that Ashoka would not tolerate any 
longer the slaughter or captivity of even a hundredth or 
thousandth part of the number killed and made captive in 
Kalinga. 

“Moreover, should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne with 
by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be borne with. Even upon 
tlie forest folk in his dominions His Sacred Majesty looks kindly and he 
seeks to make them think aright, for, if he did not, repentance would come 
upon His Sacred Majesty. For His Sacred Majesty desires that all animate 
beings should have security, self-control, peace of mind, and joyousness.” 

Ashoka further explains that true conquest consists of the 
conquest of mens hearts by the Law of Duty or Piety, and to 
relate that he had already won such real victories, not only in 
his own dominions, but in distant kingdoms. 

ihe Law, to which reference is made repeatedly in these 
edicts, was the Lcfw of the Buddha. Ashoka became an ardent 
Buddhist and tried his utmost to spread the Dhcirma. But there 
'a as no force or compulsion. It was only by winning men's hearts 
llut he sought to make converts. Men of religion have seldom, 
very seldom, been as tolerant as Ashoka. In order to convert 
people to 1 heir own faith they have seldom scrupled to use force 
and terrorism and fraud. T ho whole of history is full of religious 
persecution and religious wars, and in the name of religion and 
of ( od perhaps more blood has been shed than in any other 
name, it is good therefore to remember how a groat son of 
India, intensely religious, and the head of a powerful empire, 
b( haved in order to convert people to his ways of thought. It is 
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s a*ige that any one should be so foolish as to think that: religion 
and faith can be thrust down a persons throat at the point of 
the sword or a bayonet. 

So Ashoka, the beloved of the gods —devdnampriya, as he is 
called in the edicts—sent his messengers and ambassadors to 
the kingdoms of the West in Asia, Europe and Africa. To 
Ceylon, you will remember, he sent his own brodier Mahendra 
and sister Sanghamitra, and they are said to have carried a 
branch of the sacred peepal tree from Gaya. Do you remember 
the peepal tree we saw in the temple at Anuradhapura ? We 
are told that this was the very tree which grew out of that 


ancient branch. 

In India Buddhism spread rapidly. And as the Dharma was 
for Ashoka not just the repetition of empty prayers and the 
performance of pujas and ceremonies, but the performance of 
good deeds and social uplift, all over the country public gardens 
and hospitals and wells and roads grew up. Special provision 
was made for the education of women. Four great university 
towns—Takshashila or Taxila in the far north, near Peshawar; 
Mathura, vulgarly spelt Muttra now by the English; Ujjain in 
Central India; and Nalanda near Patna in Bihar—attracted 
students not only from India, but from distant countries—from 
China to western Asia—and these students earned back home 


with them the message of Buddha’s teaching. Great monasteries 
grew up all over the country —Vihura they were called. 1 here 
were apparently so many round about Pltaliputra 01 Patna that 
the whole province came to be known as Vihara, or, as it is 
called now, Bihar. But, as often happens, these monasteries soon 
lost the inspiration of teaching and of thought, and became just 
places where people followed a certain routine and worship. 

Ashoka’s passion for protecting life extended to animals also. 
Hospitals especially meant for them were erected, and animal 
sacrifice was forbidden. In both these matters he was some¬ 
what in advance of our own time. Unhappy, animal-saciifiee 
still prevails to some extent, and is supposed to be an essential 
part of religion; and there is little provision for the ticatment 
of animals. 


Ashoka’s example and the spread of Buddhism resulted in 
vegetarianism becoming popular Till then Kshattriyas and 
Brahmans in India generally ate meat and used to tala wm s 
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coholic drinks. Both meat-eating and wine-drinking 
less. 

So ruled Aslioka for thirty-eight years, trying his utmost to 
promote peacefully the public good. He was always ready for 
public business “at all times and at all places, whether I am 
dining or in the ladies' apartments, in my bedroom or in my 
closet, in my carriage or in my palace gardens, the official re¬ 
porters should keep me constantly informed of the peoples 
business”. If any difficulty arose, a report was to be made to 
him immediately “at any hour and at any place”, for, as he says, 
“work I must for the commonweal”. 

Ashoka died in 226 b.c. Some time before his death he became 
a Buddhist monk. 


We have few remains of Mauryan times. But what we have 
are practically the earliest so far discovered of Aryan civilization 
in India—for the moment we are not considering the ruins of 
Mohenjo Daro. In Sarnath, near Benares, you can see the beauti¬ 
ful Ashoka pillar with the lions on the top. 

Of the great city of Pataliputra, which was .Ashoka s capital, 
nothing is left. Indeed over 1500 years ago, 600 years after 
Ashoka, a Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien, visited the place. The city 
flourished then and was rich and prosperous, but even then 
Ashokas palace of stone was in ruins. Even these ruins im¬ 
pressed Fa-Hien, who says in his travel record that they did not 
appear to be human work. 

The palace of massive stone is gone, leaving no trace behind, 
but the memory of Ashoka lives over the whole continent oi 
Asia, and his edicts still speak to us in a language we can under¬ 
stand and appreciate. And we can still learn much from them. 
This letter has grown long and may weary you. I shall finish 
it with a small quotation from ouc of Ashoka's edicts : 


“All sects deserve reverence for one reason or another. By thus acting 
a man exalte Ins own sect and at the same time does service to the sects of 

other people.” 
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THE WORLD OF ASHOKA’S TIME 

March 31, 1932 

We have seen that Ashoka sent missions and ambassadors to 
distant countries and that there was continuous contact and 
trade between India and these countries. Of course you must 
remember, when I talk of these contacts and of trade in those 
days, that it was nothing like what we have now. It is easy 
enough now for people and for merchandise to go by train and 
steamer and aeroplane. But. in those days of the distant past 
every journey was a perilous and a lengthy one, and only the 
adventurous and the hardy undertook it. There can, therefore, 
he no comparison between trade then and now. 

What were these “distant countries” referred to bv Ashoka ? 
What was the world like during his time ? We know nothing 
of Africa, except of Egypt and of the Mediterranean coast. We 
know very little of northern and central and eastern Europe, 
° r of northern and central Asia. Of America also we know 
nothing; but there are many people who think that highly 
developed civilizations existed in the American continents from 
early times. Columbus is said to have discovered Ameiica 
long after-in the fifteenth century after Christ. We know that 
a high civilization existed then in Peru in South America and 
»n the surrounding countries. It is therefore quite possible that 
cultured people dwelt in America and formed well-organized 
societies in the davs when India had Ashoka, in the thud cen¬ 
tury before Christ. But we hat e no facts about them, and it is 
not of much use to guess. I mention them because wo are all 
so apt to think that civilized people lived only in those parts ot 
the world of which we have heard and read. For a long time 
Europeans imagined that ancient history meant only the histon 
of Greece and of Rome and of the Jews. All the rest of the 
World apparently was a wilderness in those days, according to 
their old way of thinking. Later they discos vied boss limited 
was their knowledge, when their own scholars and archaeologists 
told them of China and India and other countries. So we must 
he on our guard, and must not think that our limited knowledge' 
compasses all that has taken place in this world of ours. 




I 




India’s q u e s t 

the present, however, we may say that the civinzec 
ancient world of Ashoka’s day-that is, the third century before 
Christ—consisted principally of the Mediterranean countries of 
Europe and Africa; western Asia, China and India. China was 



probably more or less cut off then from direct contact with the 
western countries or even western Asia, and fantastic notions 
prevailed in the West about China or Cathay. India seems to 
have been the connecting link between the West and China. 

We have already seen that after the death oi Alexander his 
empire was divided up by his generals. There were three 
principal divisions: (l) Western Asia, Persia, and Mesopota¬ 
mia. under Seleucus; (2) Egypt inder Ptolemy; and (3) Mace¬ 
donia, under Antigonus. The first two lasted for a long time. 
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k^wnl remember that Seleucus was the neighbour of In 

_v^was greedy enough to want to add a bit of India to his 

empire. But he met more than his match in Chandragupta, who 
drove him back and made him give up a part of what is now 

Afghanistan. 1 

Macedonia was less fortunate. It was harried by Gauls and 
others from the north, and only one part of this c ng om 
managed to hold out against these Gauls and to remain me e- 
pendent. This was Pergamum in Asia Minor, where Turkey ib 
situated today. It was a little Greek State, but for more than 
100 years it became a home of Greek cultuic and art, an 
beautiful buildings grew up, and a library and museum. In a 
small way it was a rival to Alexandria across the sea. 

Alexandria was the capital of the Ptolemys in Egypt. It be¬ 
came a great city, famous in the ancient world. The glory of 
Athens had diminished greatly, and gradually Alexandria took 
its place as the cultural centre of the Greeks. Its great library 
and museum attracted large numbers of students from far 
countries, who discussed philosophy and mathematics and 
religion and othei problems that filled the minds of the ancient 
world. Euclid, of whom you and every boy and girl who has 
been to school has heard, was a resident ol Alexan lia. am 

contemporary of Ashoka’s. , i 

The Ptolemys were, as you know, Greeks, ut t e> a °1^ 
many Egyptian ways and customs. They even too to some o 
tile old g „ ds „f Egypt- Jupiter and Apollo and the other gods 
and goddesses o( die old Greeks, n'lio, like tlio Vedic gilds in 
the Mahabharata, appeared so often in Homers epua, had 
retire or change their names and appear in a different guise. 
Between the gods and goddesses of old hg>pf S1S UK . 
and Horus-and those of old Greece there was a "tinging ana 
an amalgamation, and new gods were put betoie t k mu 
for its worship. What did it matter to whom they bowed do 
and paid worship, and by what name it was known, so n b a 
they had something to which to do puw 1 ( - 1 )t W k <K s 
most famous was called Scrapis. 

Alexandria also was a great trading centie, anc meiciants 
from other parts of the civilized world came to it. V\ < are told 
that there was a colonv of Indian merchants in Alexandria. We 
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ow that Alexandrian merchants had a settlement 
India on the Malabar coast. 

Not far from Egypt, across the Mediterranean, was Rome, 
already grown great, and destined to grow far greater and more 
powerful. And facing it, on the African coast, was Carthage, its 
rival and enemy. We shall have to consider their story at some 
length, before we can have any idea of the ancient world. 

In the East, China was growing as great as Rome in the West, 
and we shall have to consider tins also before we can form a 
proper picture of the world in Ashoka’s time. 
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SOUTH INDIA OVERSHADOWS THE NORTH 

April 10, 1932 

The Mauryan Empire did not last long after Ashoka’s death. 
Within a few years it withered away. The northern provinces 
fell away, and in the south a new power arose—the Andhra 
power. Ashoka’s descendants continued to rule the vanishing 
empire for nearly fifty years, till they were forcibly removed by 
their commander-in-chicf, a Brahman named Pushyamitra. This 
man made himself king, and there is said to have been a revival 
of Brahminism in his time. Buddhist monks were also perse¬ 
cuted to some extent. But you will find, as you read Indian 
history, that the.way Brahmanism attacked Buddhism was much 
more subtle. It did not do anything so crude as to persecute it 
much. Some persecution there was, but this was probably poli¬ 
tical, and not religious. The great Buddhist Safighas were power¬ 
ful organizations, and many rulers were afraid of their political 
powers; hence their attempts to weaken them, Brahminism 
ultimately succeeded in almost driving out Buddhism from the 
country of its birth by assimilating it to some extent and absorb¬ 
ing it and trying to find a place for it in its own house. 

Tlius the new Brahminism was not a mere reversion to the 
old state of affairs and a negation of all that Buddhism had 
'ried to do. The old leaders of Brahminism were much cleverer 
and from of old it had been then practice to absorb and assimi¬ 
late. When the Aryans first came to India they assimilated much 
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ividian culture and custom, and all tlirough their hik 
w jy ]have, consciously or unconsciously, acted in this way. They 
did likewise with Buddhism, and made of Buddha an avatar 
and a god—one of many in the Hindu pantheon. Buddha re¬ 
mained a person to be worshipped and adored by the multitude, 
but his special message was quietly put aside, and Brahminism 
or Hinduism, with minor variations, continued the even tenoi 
of its ways. But this process of Brahminising Buddha was a long 
one, and we are anticipating, for Buddhism was to remain in 
India for many hundred years after Ashokas death. 

We need not trouble ourselves with the kings and dynasties 
that followed each other in Magadha. About 200 years after 
Ashokas death Magadha ceased to be the premier State of 
India, but even then it continued to be a great centre of 
Buddhist culture. 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place both in the 
north and the south. In the north there were repeated invasions 
by various peoples of Central Asia called Baktrians and Sakas 
and Scythians and Turkis and Kushans. I think I wrote to you 
once how Central Asia has been a breeding-ground for hordes 
of people and how these people have come out, again and again 
in history, and spread out all over Asia and even over Europe. 
There were several such invasions of India during the 200 years 
before Christ. But you must remember that these invasions were 
not just for conquest and loot. They were for land to settle down 
in. Most of these Central Asian tribes were nomads, and as the ir 
numbers grew, the land they lived in was not sufficient to 
support them. So they had to nugrate and seek fresh lands. An 
even more forceful reason for these great migrations was the 
pressure from behind. One great tribe or clan would dn e awa> 
others, and these, in their turn, would be compelled to im at e 
other countries. Thus the people who came as invaders to In< iil 
were often themselves refugees from their own pastures. ie 
Chinese Empire also, whenever it was strong enough to c o so, 
as in the days of the Hans, drove these nomads away and thus 
compelled them to seek new homes. 

You must also remember that these nomadic tribes ot Central 
Asia did not look upon India wholly as an enemy country. I hey 
are referred to as "barbarians’, and undoubtedly, compaied to 
the India of those days, they were not as civilized. But most o* 
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were ardent Buddhists, and they looked up to India, 
which had given birth to the Dharmci. 

Even in Pushyamitra’s time there was an invasion in the 
north-west by Menander of Baktria who was a pious Buddhist. 
Baktria was the country just across the Indian border. It used 
to be part of Seleucuss empire, but later it became independent. 
Menanders invasion was repulsed, but he managed to keep 
Kabul and Sindh. 

Later came the invasion of the Sakas, who came in great 
numbers and spread out all over northern and western India. 
The Sakas were a great tribe of Turki nomads. They were 
pushed out of their pastures by another great tribe, the Kushans. 
They overran Baktria and Parthia and gradually established 
themselves in northern India, more particularly in the Pimjab, 
Rajputana and Kathiawad. India civilized them, and they gave 
up their nomadic habits. 

It is interesting to observe that these Baktrian and Turki 
rulers in parts of India did not make much difference to Indo- 
Aryan society. These rulers, being Buddhist, followed the Bud¬ 
dhism church organization, which was itself based on the old 
fndo-Aryan plan of democratic village communities. Thus India 


continued to be, even under these rulers, largely a collection of 
self-governing village communities or republics, under the cen¬ 
tral power. During this period also Takshashila and Mathura 
continued to be great centres of Buddhist learning, attracting 
students from China and western Asia. 

But repeated invasions from the north-west and the gradual 
break-up of the Mauryan State organization had one effect, 
rhe southern Indian States became truer representatives of the 
old Indo-Aryan system. Thus the centre of Indo-Aryan power 
moved south. Probably many able persons from the north 
migrated to the south on account of the invasions. You will see 
later on that this process was repeated 1000 years later when 
the Muslims invaded India. Even now southern India has been 
far less affected by foreign invasions and contacts than the 


north. Most of us living in the north have grown up in a com¬ 
posite culture—a mixture of Hindu and Muslim with a dash of 
d)e Aest. Even our language-Hindi or Urdu, or Hindustani, 
cull it what you like—is a composite language. But the south is 
still, as you have seen yourself, predominantly Hindu and 
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. For many hundreds of years it tried to protect 
the old Aryan tradition, and in this attempt it built 
up a rigid society which is amazing in its intolerance even today. 
Walls are dangerous companions. They may occasionally protect 
from outside evil and keep out an unwelcome intruder. But they 
also make you a prisoner and a slave, and you purchase your 
so-called purity and immunity at the cost of freedom. And the 
most terrible of walls are the walls that grow up in the mind 
which prevent you from discarding an evil tradition simply 
because it is old, and from accepting a new thought because it 
is novel. 


But South India did a real sendee by preserving through 1000 
years and more the Indo-Aryan traditions not only in religion, 
but in art and in politics. If you want to see specimens of old 
Indian art now, you have to go to South India. In politics, we 
have it from Megasthenes, the Greek, that the popular assemb¬ 
lies of tire south restrained the power of kings. 

Not only the learned men but the artists and builders and 
artisans and craftsmen went south when Magadha declined. A 
considerable trade flourished between South India and Europe. 
Pearls, ivory, gold, rice, pepper, peacocks, and even monkeys, 
were sent to Babylon and Egypt and Greece, and later to Rome. 
Teakwood from the Malabar Coast went even earlier to 
Chaldaea and Babylonia. And all this trade, or most of it, was 
carried in Indian ships, manned by Dravidians. This will enable 
you to realize what an advanced position South India occupied 
in the ancient world. Large numbers of Roman coins have been 
discovered in the south, and, as I have already told you, there 
were Alexandrian colonies on the Malabar Coast and Indian 
colonies in Alexandria. 

Soon after Ashoka’s death the Andhra State in the south 
became independent. Andhra, as you perhaps know, is a Con¬ 
gress province now, along the east coast of India, north of 
Madras. Telugu is the language of Andhra-deslui. The Andhra 
power extended rapidly after Ashoka till it spread right across 
the Deccan from sea to sea. 

From the south great colonizing enterprises were undertaken, 
but of these we shall speak later. 

I have referred above to the Sakas and Scythians and others 
who invaded India and settled down in the north. They became 
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•f India, and we in North India are as much descelh 
them as from the Aryans. In particular, the brave and fine- 
looking Rajputs and the hardy people of Kathiawad are their 
descendants. 
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THE BORDERLAND EMPIRE OF THE KUSHANS 

April 11, 1932 

I have told you in my last letter of the repeated Saka and 
Turki invasions of India. I have also told you of the growth of 
a powerful Andhra State in the south stretching from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. The Sakas were driven forward 
by the Kushans, and some time later these Kushans themselves 
appeared on the scene. In the first century before Christ they 
established a State on the Indian borderland, and this State 
grew into a great empire. This Kuslian Empire extended down 
to Benares and the Vindhya mountains in the south, and to 
Kashgar and Yarkand and Khotan in the north, and the borders 
oi Persia and Parthia in the west. Thus the whole of northern 
India, including the United Provinces, Punjab and Kashmir, 
and a good bit of Central Asia were under the Kushan rulers. 
Hus empire lasted for nearly 300 years, just about the time 
when the Andhra State flourished in South India. The Kushan 
capital at first seems to have been Kabul; later it was shifted 
to Peshawar, or Purushapura as it was called, and there it 
remained. 

Tin's Kushan Empire is interesting in many ways. It was a 
Buddhht empire, and one of its famous rulers—the Emperor 
Kanishka—was ardently devoted to the Dharma. Near Peshawar, 
the capital, was Takshashila, which had for a long time been 
a centre of Buddhist culture. The Kushans, as I think I have 
told you ? were Mongolians, or allied to them. From the Kushan 
capital there must have been a continuous coming and going 
to the Mongolian homelands, and Buddhist learning and Bud¬ 
dhist culture must have gone to China and Mongolia. In the 
sanv* way, western Asia must have come into intimate touch 
with Buddhist thought. Western Asia had been under Greek 
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ice Alexanders day, and large numbers of Greeks 
their culture to it. This Greek Asiatic culture mingled 
now with Indian Buddhist culture. 

Thus China and western Asia were influenced by India. But 
in the same manner India was also influenced by them. The 
Kushan Empire sat, like a colossus astride the back of Asia, in 


between the Graeco-Roman world on the west, the Chinese 
world in the east and the Indian world in the south. It was a 



halfway house both between India and Rome, and India and 
China. 

As you might expect, this central position helped to bring 
about close intercourse between India and Rome. The Kushan 
period corresponded with the last days of the Roman Republic, 
when Julius Caesar was alive, and the first 200 years of the 
Roman Empire, It is said that Kushan Emperor sent a great 
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$y to Augustus Ciesar. Trade flourished both by 
sea. Among the articles which were sent by India to 
Rome were perfumes, spices, silks, brocades, muslins, cloth of 
gold and precious stones. A Roman author, named Pliny, 
actually complained bitterly of the drain of gold from Rome to 
India. He said that these luxuries cost the Roman Empire one 
hundred million sesterces annually. This would be about a 
crore and a half of rupees or a million pounds sterling. 

During this period there was great debate and argument in 
the Buddhist monasteries and at the meetings of the Sangha . 
New ideas, or old ideas in novel attire, were coming from the 
south and the west, and the simplicity of Buddhist thought was 
being gradually affected. This process of change went on till 
it resulted in Buddhism splitting up into two sections—called 
the Mahayana (the Great Vehicle) and the Hinayana (Little 
Vehicle). And as the outlook on life and religion changed with 
the new interpretations and ideas, the manifestations of these 
ideas in art and architecture also changed. It is not easy to say 
how these changes were brought about. Perhaps there were two 
main influences which both tended to deflect Buddhist thought 
in the same direction : Brahminic and Hellenic. 

Buddhism was, I have told you several times, a revolt against 
caste and priestcraft and ritualism. Gautama did not approve 
of image-worship. He did not claim to be a god to be worship¬ 
ped. He was the Enlightened One, the Buddha. In accordance 
with this ideology, Buddha was not represented in images, and 
the architecture of those days avoided all images. But the 
Brahmans wanted to bridge the gap between Hinduism and 
Buddhism and were always trying to introduce Hindu ideas and 
symbolism into Buddhist thought; and the craftsmen from the 
Graeco-Roman world were also used to making images of the 
gods. Thus gradually images crept into the Buddhist slirines. 
To begin with they were not of the Buddha but of the Bodhi- 
Sattvas, who, in Buddhist tradition, are said to be previous in¬ 
carnations of Buddha. The process continued till Buddha him- 
s< if was depicted in images and worship] ) d. 

■ he Mahayana school of Buddhism approved of these chang- 
f s * ^ wa s nearer to the Brahman way of dunking. The Kushan 
emperors accepted the Mahayana school and helped it to spread. 
But they were by no means intolerant of the Hinayana school, 
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of other religions. Kanishka is said to have encour^ 
strianism also. 

It is interesting to read of the great debates that used to take 
place between the learned about the relative merits of Maha¬ 
yana and Hinayana. Huge gatherings of the Sangha used to be 
held for this purpose. Kanishka held a general assembly of the 
Sangha in Kashmir. The debates and the controversy on this 
question lasted many hundreds of years. Mahayana triumphed 
in northern India, Hinayana in the south, till both of them, in 
India, were absorbed by Hinduism. Today the Mahayana form 
of Buddhism exists in China, Japan and Tibet; the Hinayana 
exists in Ceylon and Burma. 

The art of a people is a true mirror of their minds, and so, 
as the simplicity of early Buddhist thought gave place to elabo¬ 
rate symbolism, even so Indian art became more and more 
elaborate and ornate. In particular, the Mahayana sculpture of 
the north-west, in Gandhara, was full of elaboration of statuary 
and ornament. Even the Hinayana architecture could not keep 
itself wholly untouched by this new phase, and it lost gradually 
the restraint and simplicity of its earlier style and took to rich 
carving and symbolism. 

There are a few monuments of this period with us still. I he 
most interesting are some of the beautiful frescoes at Ajanta. 

We shall now bid good-bye to the Kushans. But remember 
this. Like the Sakas and other Turki peoples, the Kushans hardly 


came to India or ruled over India as aliens governing a con¬ 
quered country. Ihe bond of religion tied them to India and 
her people, but besides this they adopted the principles oi 
government of the Aryan people in India. And because they 
fitted in with the Aryan system to .a large extent, they succeed¬ 
ed in ruling northern India for nearly 300 years. 
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April 28, 1932 

You will remember the borderland empire of the Kushans- 
the great Buddhist State comprising the whole of northern India 
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jood bit of Central Asia-with its capital at Purusha; 
r^shawar. You will also perhaps remember that about this 
period in the south of India there was a great State stretching 
from sea to sea—the Andhra State. For about 300 years the 
Kushans and the Andhras flourished. About the middle of the 
third century after Christ those two empires ceased to be, and 


for a period India had a number of small States. Within 100 
years, however, another Chandragupta arose in Pataliputra and 
started a period of aggressive Hindu imperialism. But before we 
go on to the Guptas, as they are called, we might have a look at 
the beginnings of great enterprises in the south, which were to 
carry Indian art and culture to distant islands of the East. 

You know well the shape of India, as she lies between the 
Himalayas and the two seas. The north is far removed from the 
sea. Its main pre-occupation in the past has been the land 
frontier, over which enemies and invaders used to come. But 
east and west and south we have a tremendous sea-coast, and 
India narrows down till the east meets the west at Kanya 
Kumari or Cape Comorin. All these people living near the sea 
were naturally interested in it, and one would expect many of 
them to be seafaring folk. I have told you already of the great 
trade which South India had from die remotest times with the 
West. It is not surprising therefore to find that from early times 
shipbuilding existed in India and people crossed the seas in 
search of trade, or may be adventure. Vijaya is supposed to have 
gone from India and conquered Ceylon about the time Gautama 
the Buddha lived here. In the Ajanta caves, I think diere is a 
representation of Vijaya crossing to Ceylon, with horses and 
elephants being carried across in ships. Vijaya gave the name 
Sinhala to the Island—“Sinhala Dweep ’. Sinhala is derived from 
Sinha, a lion, and diere is an old story about a lion, current m 
Ceylon, which I have forgotten. I suppose die word Ceylon is 
derived from Sinhala. 

The little crossing from South India to Ceylon was, of course, 
no great feat. But we have plenty of evidence of shipbuilding 
and people going across the seas from the many Indian ports 
which dotted the coastline from Bengal to Gujrat. Chanakya, the 
great Minister of Chandragupta Maurya, tells us something 
about the navy in his Arthashdstra , about which I wrote to you 
from Nairn*. Megasthenes the Creek ambassador at Chandra- 
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s Court, also mentions it. Thus it appears that even_ 

ning of the Mauryan period shipbuilding was a flourishing 
industry in India. And ships are obviously meant to be used. 
So quite a considerable number of people must have crossed the 
seas in them. It is strange and interesting to think of this, and 
then to think of some of our people even today who are afraid 
of crossing the seas and think it against their religion to do so. 
We cannot call these people relics of the past, for, as you see, 
the past was much more sensible. Fortunately, such extraordi¬ 
nary notions have largely disappeared now, and there are few 
people who are influenced by them. 

The south naturally looked more to the sea than the north. 
Most of the foreign trade was with the south, and Tamil poems 
are full of references to yavana” wines and vases and lamps. 

Yavana was chiefly used for Greeks, but perhaps vaguely for 
all foreigners. The Andhra coins of the second and third cen¬ 
turies bear the device of a large two-masted ship, which shows 
how very much interested the old Andhras must have been in 
shipbuilding and sea-trade. 


It was the south, therefore, which took the lead in a great 
enterprise which resulted in establishing Indian colonies all 
over the islands in the East. These colonizing excursions 
started in the first century after Christ and they continued 
for hundreds of years. All over Malaya and Java and Sumatra 
and Cambodia and Borneo they went, and established them¬ 
selves and took Indian culture and Indian art with them. In 
Burma and Siam and Indo-China there were large Indian 
colonies.'Many even of the names they gave to their new towns 
and settlements were borrowed from India-Ayodhya, Hastina- 
pur, Taxila, Gandhara. Strange how history repeats itself! The 
Anglo-Saxon colonists who w’ent to America did likewise, and 
in the United States today the names of old English cities are 
repeated. 


No doubt these Indian colonists misbehaved wherever they 
went, as all such colonists do. They must have exploited the 
people of the islands and lorded it over them. But after a while 
the colonists and the old inhabitants must have intermixed, for 
was difficult to keep up regular contacts with India. Hindu 
States and empires were established in these eastern islands, and 
then Buddhist rulers came, and between the Hindu and the 
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ist there was a tussle for mastery. It is a long and 
g story—the history of Further or Greater India, as it is 
called. Mighty ruins still tell us of the great buildings and tem¬ 
ples that adorned these Indian settlements. There were great 
cities, built by Indian builders and craftsmen—Kamboja, Sri 
Vijaya, Angkor the Magnificent, Madjapahit. 

For nearly 1400 years these Hindu and Buddhist States lasted 
in these islands, contending against each other for mastery, 
changing hands, and occasionally destroying each other. In the 
fifteenth century the Muslims finally obtained control, and soon 
after came the Portuguese and the Spaniards, the Dutch and 
the English, and last of all the Americans. The Chinese, of 
course, had always been close neighbours, sometimes interfering 
and conquering; oftener living as friends and exchanging gifts; 
and all the time influencing them with their great culture and 
civilization, 


These Hindu colonies of the East have many tilings to interest 
us. The most striking feature is that the colonization was evi¬ 
dently organized by one of the principal governments of the 
day in southern India. At first many individual explorers must 
have gone; then later as trade developed families and groups 
of people must have gone on their own account. It is said that 
the early settlers were from Kalinga (Orissa) and the eastern 
coast. Perhaps some people went from Bengal also. There is also 
a tradition that some people from Gujrat, pushed out from their 
own homelands, went to these islands. But these are conjectures. 
The principal stream of colonists went from the Pallava country 
—the southern portion of the Tamil land, where a great Pallava 
dynasty was ruling. And it was this Pallava government that 
seems to have organized this colonization of Malaysia. Pei haps 
there was pressure of population owing to people pushing down 
from northern India. Whatever the reason may have been, 
settlements in widely scattered places, far from India, were 
deliberately planned and colonies were started in these places 
almost simultaneously. These settlements were in Indo-China, 
Malaya Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, Java and in other places. 
All these were Pallava colonies bearing Indian names. In Indo- 
China the settlement was called Kamboja (the present Kambo 
dia), a name wliich came all the way from a Kamboja in the 
Kabul Valley in Gandliara, 
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400 or 500 years these settlements remained Hindu 
gion; then gradually Buddhism spread all over. Much later 
came Islam and spread in part of Malaysia, part remaining 
Buddhist. 

Empires and kingdoms came and went in Malaysia. But the 
real result of these colonizing enterprises of southern India was 
to introduce Indo-Aryan civilization in this part of the world, 
and to a certain extent the people of Malaysia today are the 
children of the same civilization as we are. They have had other 
influences also, notably the Chinese, and it is interesting to 
observe the mixture of these two powerful influences—the Indian 
and the Chinese-on the different countries of Malaysia. Some 
have been more Indianized; in others the Chinese element is 
more in evidence. On the mainland, in Burma, Siam and Indo- 
China, the Chinese influence is predominant—but not in Malay. 
In the islands, Java, Sumatra and others, Indian influence is 
more obvious, with a recent covering of Islam. 

But there was no conflict between the Indian and the Chinese 
influences. They were very dissimilar, and yet they could work 
on parallel lines without difficulty. In religion, of course, India 
was the fountain-head, whether it was Hinduism or Buddhism. 
Even China owed her religion to India. In art also Indian in¬ 
fluence was supreme in Malaysia. Even in Indo-China, where 
Chinese influence was great, the architecture was wholly Indian. 
China influenced these continental countries more in regard to 
their methods of government and their general philosophy of 
life. So that today the people of Indo-China and Burma and 
Siam seem to be nearer akin to the Chinese than to the Indian. 
Of course, racially they have more of Mongolian blood in them, 
and this makes them resemble, to some extent, the Chinese. 

In Borobodur in Java are to be seen now the remains of great 
Buddhist temples built by Indian artisans. The whole story of 
the Buddha's life is carved on the walls of these buildings, and 
they are a unique monument not only to the Buddha, but to 
the Indian art of that day. 

Indian influence went farther still. It reached the Philippines 
and even Formosa, which were both part, for a time, of the 
Hindu Sri Vijaya kingdom of Sumatra. Long afterwards the 
Philippines were ruled by the Spaniards, and now they are 
under American control. Manila is the capital city of the 
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ies. A new legislative building was put up there s 
_'"ago and on its facade four figures have been carved re¬ 
presenting the sources of Philippine culture. These figures are 
Manu, the great law-giver of ancient India; Lao-Tse, the 
philosopher of China; and two figures representing Anglo-Saxon 
law and justice, and Spain. 
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April 29, 1932 

While men from South India were crossing the high seas and 
founding settlements and towns in distant places, in the north 
of India there was a strange ferment. The Kushan Empire had 
lost its strength and greatness and was becoming smaller and 
shrinking away. All over the north there were small States, often 
ruled by the descendants of the Sakas or Scythians or Turkis, 
who had come to India over the north-western frontier. I have 
told you that these people were Buddhists and that they came 
to India not as enemies to raid but to settle down here. They 
were pushed inexorably from behind by other tribes in Central 
Asia, who in their turn were often pushed away by the Chinese 
kingdom. On coming to India these people largely adopted 
Indo-Aryan customs and traditions. They looked upon India as 
the parent country for religion and culture and civilization. The 
Kushans themselves had followed Indo-Aryan traditions to a 
large extent. This was indeed the reason why they managed to 
stay in India and rule over large parts of it for such a long time. 
They tried to behave as Indo-Aryans, and wanted the people 
of the country to forget that they were aliens. They succeeded 
in some measure, but not quite, for among the KshaUritjas 
especially the feeling rankled that aliens were ruling over them. 
They chafed under this foreign rule, and so the ferment grew 
and people’s minds were troubled. Ultimately these? disaffected 
people found a capable leader, and under his banner they 
started £ ‘'holy war”, as it is called, to free Aryavarta. 

This leader was named Chandragupta. Do not mix him up 
with the other Chandragupta, the grandfather of Ashoka. This 
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Wmat he was a petty Raja of Pataliputra, but the descendants 
of Ashoka had retired into obscurity by then. You must remem- 
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:ad nothing to do with the Mauryan dynasty. It so h 



ber that we are now in the beginning of the fourth century after 
Christ—that is, about 308 a.c. This was 534 years after Ashokas 
death. 

Chandragupta was ambitious and capable. He set out to win 


over the other Aryan chiefs in the north and to form a kind of 


federation with them. He married Kumara Devi of the famous 
and powerful Lichchhavi clan, and thus secured the support of 
this clan. Having prepared his ground carefully, Chandragupta 
proclaimed his ‘holy war” against all foreign rulers in India. The 
Kshattriyas and the Aryan aristocracy, deprived of their power 
and positions by the aliens, were at the back of this war. After a 
dozen years of fighting, Chandragupta managed to gain control of 
a part of northern India, including what are now known as the 
United Provinces. He then crowned himself King of kings. 

Thus began what is known as the Gupta dynasty. It lasted 
for about 200 years, till the Huns came to trouble it. It was a 
period of somewhat aggressive Hinduism and nationalism. The 
foreign rulers—the Turlas and Parthians and other non-Aryans 
—were rooted out and forcibly removed. We thus find racial 
antagonism at work. The Indo-Aryan aristocrat was proud of 
his race and looked down upon these barbarians and mlechchhas . 
Indo-Aryan States and rulers who were conquered by the 
Guptas were dealt with leniently. But there was no leniency for 
the non-Aryans. 

Chandraguptas son, Samudragupta, w*as an even more aggres¬ 
sive fighter than his father. He was a great general, and when 
he became Emperor he carried on victorious campaigns all over 
the country, and even in the south. He extended the Gupta 
Empire till it spread over a great part of India. But in the south 
his suzerainty was nominal. In the north the Kushans were 
pushed back across the Indus river. 

Samudragupta’s son, Chandragupta II, was also a warrior 
king, and he conquered Kathiawad and Gujrat, which had been 
under the rule of a Saka or Turki dynasty for a long time. He 
took the name of Vikramaditya, and by this he is usually known. 
But this name, like that of Caesar, became the title of many 
rulers, and is therefore rather confusing 
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you remember seeing an enormous iron pillar nearme" 
Minar in Delhi ? This pillar is said to have been built by 
Vikramaditya as a kind of Victory Pillar. It is a fine piece of 
work, and on the top is a lotus flower, a symbol of empire. 

The Gupta period was the period of Hindu imperialism in 
India. There was a great revival of old Aryan culture and 
Sanskrit learning. The Hellenistic, or Greek, and Mongolian 
elements in Indian life and culture, which had been brought by 
the Greeks, Kushans and others, were not encouraged, and were 
in fact deliberately superseded by laying stress on the Indo- 
Aryan traditions. Sanskrit was the official Court language. But 
even in those days Sanskrit was not the common language of 
the people. The spoken language was a form of Prakrit, which 
was nearly allied to Sanskrit. But even though Sanskrit was not 
the vernacular of the time, it was living enough. There was a 
great flowering of Sanskrit poetry and drama and of Indo- 
Aryan art. In the history of Sanskrit literature this period is 
perhaps the richest after the great days which gave the Vedas 
and the Epics. Kalidasa, that wonderful writer, belonged to this 
period. Vikramaditya is said to have had a brilliant Court, 
where he assembled the greatest writers and artists of the day. 
Have you not heard of the Nine Jewels of his Court—the 
Navaraina ? Kalidasa is said to have been one of these nine. 

Samudragupta changed the capital of his empire from 
Pataliputra to Ayodhya. Perhaps he? felt that Ayodhya oflered a 
more suitable background for his aggressive Indo-Aryan outlook 
— 1 with its story of Ramachandra immortalized in Valmiki’s epic. 

The Gupta revival of Aryanism and Hinduism was naturally 
not very favourably inclined towards Buddhism. This was partly 
because this movement was aristocratic, with the Kshattriya 
chiefs backing it, and Buddhism had more of democracy in it; 
partly because the Mahayana form of Buddhism was closely 
associated with the Kushans and other alien rulers of northern 
India. But there seems to have been no persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism. Buddhist monasteries continued and were still great 
educational institutions. The Guptas had friendly relations with 
the rulers of Ceylon, where Buddhism flourished. Megliavama, 
the King of Ceylon, sent costly gilts to Samudragupta and foun¬ 
ded a monastery at Gava for Sinhalese students. 

But Buddhism declined in India. This decline was due, as I 
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vp told you previously, not so much to outside pressure 
part of the Brahmans or the Government of the day, as to 
the power of Hinduism to absorb it gradually. 

It was about this time that one of the famous travellers from 
China visited India—not Hiuen Tsang, about whom I have told 
you, but Fa-Hien. He came as a Buddhist in search of Buddhist 
sacred books. He tells us that the people of Magadha were 
happy and prosperous; that justice was mildly administered; 
and that there was no death penalty. Gaya was waste and deso¬ 
late; Kapilavastu had become a jungle; but at Pataliputra people 
were “rich, prosperous and virtuous”. There were many rich 
and magnificent Buddhist monasteries. Along the main roads 
there were dharmashalas, where travellers could stay and were 
supplied with food at public expense. In the great cities there 
were free hospitals. 

After wandering about India, Fa-Hien went to Ceylon, and 
spent two years there. But a companion of his, Tao-Ching, liked 
India greatly, and was so much impressed by the piety of the 
Buddhist monks that he decided to remain here. Fa-Hien 
returned by sea from Ceylon to China, and after many adven¬ 
tures and many years’ absence, he reached home. 

Chandragupta the Second, or Vikramaditya, ruled for about 
twenty-three years. After him came his son, Kumaragupta, who 
had a long reign of forty years. The next was Skandagupta, who 
succeeded in 453 a.c. He had to face a new' terror, which ulti¬ 
mately broke the back of the great Gupta Empire. But of this 
I shall tell you in my next letter. 

Some of the finest frescoes of Ajanta, as well as the halls and 
chapel, are examples of Gupta art. When you see them you will 
realize how wonderful they are. Unfortunately the frescoes are 
slowly disappearing, as they cannot stand exposure for long. 

What was happening in other parts of the world when the 
Guptas held sway in India ? Chandragupta the First w r as the 
contemporary of Constantine the Great, the Roman Emperor 
who founded Constantinople. During the times of the later 
Guptas, the Roman Empire split up into the Eastern and 
Western, and the Western was ultimately overthrown by the 
northern “barbarian” tribes. Thus, just about the time when the 
Roman Empire was weakening, India had a very powerful State 
with great generals and mighty armies. Samudragupta is some- 
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spoken of as the “Indian Napoleon”* but* ambitious asTlie - 
us, he did not look beyond the frontiers of India for his con¬ 
quests. 

The Gupta period was one of aggressive imperialism and 
conquest and victory. But there are many such imperialistic 
periods in the history of every country, and they have little im¬ 
portance in the long run. What makes the Gupta times stand 
out, however, and worthy of being remembered with some 
pride in India, is the wonderful renaissance of art and literature 
which they witnessed. 
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THE HUNS COME TO INDIA 

May 4, 1932 

The new terror which descended on India across the north¬ 
western mountains was the Hun terror. In Europe their greatest 
leader was At til a, who for many years terrorized over both 
Rome and Constantinople. Allied to these tribes were the Huns 
—called the White Huns—who came to India about the same 
time. They were also nomads from Central Asia. For a long time 
past they had been hovering along the Indian frontier and giving 
a lot of trouble to all concerned there. As their numbers grew, 
and perhaps because they were pushed from behind by other 
tribes, they undertook a regular invasion. 

Skandagupta, fifth of the Gupta line, had to face this Hun 
invasion. He defeated them and hurled them back; but a dozen 
years later they came again. Gradually they spread over Gan- 
dhara and the greater part of northern India. They tortured the 
Buddhists and committed all manner of frightfulness. 

There must have been continuous warfare against them, but 
the Guptas could not drive them away. Fresh waves of Huns 
came and spread over Central India, and their chief, Toroman, 
installed himself as king. He was bad enough, but after him 
came his son, Mihiragula, who was an unmitigated savage and 
fiendishly cruel. Kalhana in his history of* Kashmir—the Raja- 
tarangini —tells u$ that one of Mihiragula's amusements was to 
have elephants thrown over great precipices into the valle\ 
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His atrocities roused up Aryavarta at length, and tiie 
V as under Baladitya of the Gupta line and Yashodharman, a 
rnler of Central India, defeated the Huns and made Mihiragula 
a prisoner. But, unlike the Huns, Baladitya was chivalrous, and 
he spared Mihiragula and told him to go away outside the 
country. Mihiragula took refuge in Kashmir and later treache¬ 
rously attacked Baladitya, who had treated him so generously. 

Soon, however, the Hun power weakened in India. But many 
of the descendants of the Huns remained and gradually got 
mixed up with the Aryan population. It is possible that some 
of ©ur Rajput clans of Central India and Rajputana have a 
trace of this White Hun blood. 

The Huns ruled northern India for a very short time—less 
than fifty years. Afterwards they settled down peacefully. But 
the Hun wars and their frightfulness made a great impression 
on the Indian Aryans. Hun methods of life and government 
were very different from those of the Aryans. The Aryans were 
still in a large measure a freedom-loving race. Even their kings 
had to bow down to the popular will, and their village assemb¬ 
lies had great power. But the coming of the Huns and their 
settling down and mixing with the Indian people made some 
difference to these Aryan standards and lowered them. 

Baladitya who was the last of the great Guptas, died in 530 
a.c. It is interesting to note that this ruler of a typical Hindu 
line was liimself attracted towards Buddhism and that his guru 
was a Buddhist monk. The Gupta period is specially known 
lor its revival of Krishna-worship, but even so there appears 
to have been no marked conflict with Buddhism. 

Again we find, after the 200 years of Gupta rule, many States 
rising up in the north, independent of any central authority. In 
the south of India, however, a great State now develops. A ruler 
of the name of Pulakesin, who claimed descent from Rama- 
chandra, established an empire in the south, known as the 
Chalukyan Empire. Ihese southern people must have been 
closely connected with the Indian colonies in the eastern islands, 
and there must have been constant traffic between these islands 
and Jndia We also learn that Indian ships frequently carried 
merchandise to Persia. The Chalukyan kingdom exchanged 
ambassadors with the Sassanids in Persia, especially with one of 
their great rulers, Khusrgu II. 
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INDIA’S CONTROL OF FOREIGN MARKETS 

May 5, 1932 

Right through this old period of history which we are consi¬ 
dering, for more than 1000 years, we find Indian trade flourish¬ 
ing both in the west in Europe and western Asia, and in the 
east right up to China. Why was this so ? Not merely because 
the Indians in those days were good sailors and good merchants, 
which they certainly were; and not merely because of their skill 
in handicrafts, great as was this skill. All this helped. But one 
of the chief reasons for the control of distant markets by India 
seems to have been her progress in chemistry, especially in 
dyeing. The Indians of those days seem to have discovered 
special methods for the preparation of fast dyes for cloth. They 
also knew a special method of preparing the indigo dye from 
tlie plant. You will notice that the very name “indigo” comes 
from India. It is also probable that the old Indians knew how 
to temper steel well, and thus to make fine steel weapons. You 
niay remember my telling you that in the old Persian stories oi 
Alexander’s invasion, whenever a good sword or dagger is 
mentioned it is stated that it was from India. 

Because India could make these dyes and other articles better 
than the other countries, it was natural that she should command 
tlie markets. The person or the country having a better took or 
a better or cheaper method of making any article, is bound, in 
the long run, to drive out another person or country which has 
not got as good a tool or as good a method. And this is the 
reason why Europe has gone ahead of Asia during the last 200 
years. New discoveries and inventions gave Europe new and 
powerful tools and new methods of manufacture. With tlie help 
of these she captured the markets of the world and became 
rich and powerful. There were other causes, too, which helped 
her. But for tlie moment I would like you to consider how im¬ 
portant a thing a tool is. Man, a great man once said, is a tool¬ 
making animal. And man’s history, from the earliest days to the 
present, is a history of more and more efficient tools—from the 
early stone arrows and hammers of the Stone Age to the railway 
and steam-engine and the enormous machines of today. Indeed, 
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everything we do requires a tool. Where would we 1 


tout tools ? 


A tool is a good tiling; it helps to lighten work. But of course 
a tool may be misused. A saw is a useful tool, but a child may 
hurt itself with it, A knife is one of the most useful things you 
can have. Every scout must have it. And yet a foolish person 
may kill another with the knife. It is not the fault of the poor 
knife. The fault lies with the person misusing the tool. 

In the same way modern machinery, good in itself, has been 
and is being misused in many ways. Instead of lightening the 
burden of work on the masses, it has often made their lot even 
worse than before. Instead of bringing happiness and comfort 
to millions of people, as it should, it has brought misery to 
many; and it has placed so much power in the hands of govern¬ 
ments that they can slaughter millions in their wars. 

But the fault lies not in machinery, but in the misuse of it. If 
the big machinery were controlled not by irresponsible persons 
who want to make money for themselves out of it, but on behalf 
of and for the good of the people generally, there would be a 
tremendous difference. 

So in tho$e days, unlike today, India was ahead of the world 
in her methods of manufacture. And so Indian cloth and Indian 
dyes and other articles went to far countries and were eagerly 
sought after. To India this trade brought wealth. Besides this 
trade. South India supplied pepper and other spices. These 
spices also came from the eastern islands and passed via India 
to the West. Pepper was greatly valued in Rome and the West, 
and it is said that Alaric, a chief of the Goths who captured 
Rome in 410 a.c. took 3000 lb. of pepper from there. All this 
pepper must have come from or via India. 
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UARSHA-VARDHANA AND H1UEN TSANG 


May 11, 1932 


The Huns have been defeated and driven back, but many 
remain in odd corners. The great Gupta dynasty fades away 
after Baladitya, and there are many kingdoms and States in 
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n India. In the south Pulakesin has established^ 
ukvan Empire. 

Not far from Cawnpore is the little town of Kanauj. Cawn- 
pore is now a big city, but an ugly one with its factories and 
chimneys, and Kanauj is a modest place, hardly bigger than 
a village. But in the days of which I speak, Kanauj was a great 
capital, famous for its poets and artists and philosophers, and 
Cawnpore was still unborn, and was to remain unborn for many 
hundreds of years. 

Kanauj is the modern name. The real name is Kanva-Kubja— 
the ‘hunch-backed girl”. The story is that some ancient sage or 
rishi, made angry at a fancied slight, cursed the hundred 
daughters of a king and made them hunch-backed! And since 
then the city where they lived was called the “City of Hunch¬ 
backed Girls”—Kanya-Kubja. 

But we shall call it Kanauj for short. The Huns killed the 
Raja of Kanauj and made his wife Rajashri a prisoner. There¬ 
upon Rajashri’s brother, Raja-Vardhana, came to fight the Huns 
and rescue his sister. He defeated them, but was treacherously 
killed. The younger brother, Harsha-Vardhana, now went out 
to search for his sister Rajashri. The poor girl had managed to 
escape to the mountains and, overcome by her sufferings, had 
decided to end her life. It is said that she was on the point oi 


becoming a sati when Harsha found her and saved her from 
this. 

Having found and rescued his sister, the next thing Harsha 
did was to punish the petty raja who had killed his brother 
treacherously. Not only did he punish him, but he succeeded 
in conquering the whole of northern India, from sea to sea, and 
np to the Vindhya Mountains in the south. Beyond the Vindhyas 
was the Chalukyan Empire, and Harsha was stopped by 
this. 


Harsha-Vardhana made Kanauj his capital. Being himself a 
poet and dramatist, he gathered round himself a host of poets 
and artists, and Kanauj became a famous city. Harsha was a 
keen Buddhist. Buddhism, as a separate faith, had weakened 
greatly in India; it was being swallowed up by the Brahmans. 
Harsha appears to have been the last great Buddhist sovereign 
hi India 

It was during Harshas reign that our old friend, Hiuen 
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came to India, and the book of his travels that he wrou 
return tells us a lot about India and the countries of 
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Central Asia which he crossed on his way to India* He was a 
pious Buddhist, and he came to visit the sacred places of Bud¬ 
dhism and to take with him the scriptures of the faith. Right 
across the desert of Gobi he came, visiting many a famous city 
on the way—Tashkand and Samarqand and Balkh and Khotan 
and Yarkand. All over India he travelled, perhaps even visiting 
Ceylon. His book is a strange and fascinating jumble of accu¬ 
rate observations of the countries he visited, wonderful charac¬ 
ter-sketches of peoples in different parts of India, which seem 
true even today, fantastic stories which he heard, and numerous 
miracle-stories of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. One of his 
delightful stories, about the Very Wise Man who went about 
with copper-plates round his belly, I have already told you. 

Many years he spent in India, especially in the great univer¬ 
sity of Nalanda, which was not far from Pataliputra. Nalanda, 
which was a monastery and university combined, is said to have 
had as many as 10,000 students and monks in residence. It was 
the great centre of Buddhist learning, a rival to Benares, which 
was the stronghold of Brahman learning. 

I told you once that India was known of old as the Land of 


the Moon—Indu-land! Hiuen Tsang also tells us about this, and 
describes how suitable the name is. Apparently even in Chinese 
In-lu is the name for the moon. So it is quite easy for you to 
adopt a Chinese name ! 2 


Hiuen Tsang came to India in 629 a.c, He was tw T enty-six 
years old when he started on his journey from China. An old 
Chinese record tells us that he was handsome and tall. “His 
colouring was delicate, his eyes brilliant. His bearing was grave 
and majestic, and his features seemed to radiate charm and 
brightness.... lie had the majesty of the great waters that 
surround the earth, the serenity and brilliance of the lotus that 
rises from the midst of the waters.” 

Alone, in the saffron garb of the Buddhist hhikshu , he started 
on his mighty journey, even though the Chinese Emperor had 
refused his permission. He crossed the Gobi desert, barely 
surviving the ordeal, and reached the kingdom of Turfan, that 

1 Hiuen Tsang's name is also spelt Yuen Chang or Yuan Chvvang or 
l Isuan-tsang. 

* Indira s pet name is Indu. 
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the very edge of this desert. A strange little oasi: 

Jfe was this desert kingdom. It is a dead place now where 
archaeologists and antiquarians dig for old remains. But in the 
seventh century, when Hiuen Tsang passed through it, it was 
full of life and a high culture. And this culture was a remarkable 
combination of India, China, Persia, and even bits of Europe. 
Buddhism flourished and Indian influence through Sanskrit was 
marked; and yet tire ways of life were borrowed largely from 
China and Persia. Their language was not Mongolian, as one 
might expect, but Indo-European, resembling in many ways the 
Celtic languages of Europe. And, stranger still, on their frescoes 
in stone appear figures that are similar to European types. Very 
beautiful are these frescoes with their Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas and gods and goddesses. The goddesses often have 
Indian draperies of Grecian head-dresses and draperies, pre¬ 
senting, so says the French critic M. Grousset, “the happiest 
combination of Hindu suppleness, Hellenic eloquence, and 
Chinese charm”. 


Turfan still exists, and you can find it in the map. But it is 
a place of little importance. How wonderful it is that in the 
far-off seventh century, rich streams of culture should have 
flown from distant regions to meet here and unite to form a 
harmonious synthesis 1 

From Turfan the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang went on to Kucha, yet 
another famous centre of Central Asia then, with a rich anc 
brilliant civilization, known especially for the fame of its musi¬ 
cians and the charm of its women. Its religion and art came fiom 
India; Iran contributed to its culture and to its merchandise, 
and its language was related to Sanskrit, old Persian, Latin anc 
Celtic. Another fascinating mixture 1 

And so Hiuen Tsang travelled on through the lands o t ie 
Turks from where the Great Khan, who was a Buddhist, 'xei- 
cised dominion over the greater part of Central Asia; to Samai- 
qand, which was already then an ancient city with memories 
of Alexander, who had passed by it nearly 1000 yeais earlier; 
to Balkh; and then the valley of the Kabul river, and Kashmir 


and India. 

These were the early days oi the Tang dynasty in China, 
when Si-an-fu, their capital, was a centre of art and learning, 
and China led the world in civilization. You must remember. 
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tore, that Hiuen Tsang came from this highly civili: 
^country, and his standards of comparison must have been high. 
His testimony about Indian conditions is thus important and 
valuable. He praises the Indian people and the administration. 
“With respect to the ordinary' people,” he says, “although they 
are naturally light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable. 
In money matters they are without craft, and in administering 
justice they are considerate-They are not deceitful or trea¬ 

cherous in their conduct, and are faithful in their oaths and 
promises. In their rules of government there is remarkable recti¬ 
tude, whilst in their behaviour there is much gentleness and 
sweetness. With respect to criminals or rebels, these are few 
in number, and only occasionally troublesome.” 

He further says: “As the administration of the government 
is founded on benign principles, the executive is simple.... 
People are not subject to forced labour.” In this way taxes on 
people are light and the personal service required of them is 
moderate. Each one keeps his own worldly goods in peace, and 
all till the ground for their subsistence. Those who cultivate 
the royal estates pay a sixth part of the produce as tribute. 
The merchants who engage in commerce come and go in 
carrying out their transactions, and so on.” 

Hiuen Tsang found that the education of the people was 
organized and began early. After the primer had been learnt, 
the boy or girl was supposed to begin the study of the five 
Shastras at the age of seven. “S hastras” are now supposed to 
mean purely religious books, but in those days they meant 
knowledge of all kinds. Thus the five S liastras were ; (1) Gram¬ 
mar; (2) Science of arts and crafts; (3) Medicine; (4) Logic; 
(5) Philosophy. The study of these subjects went on in the 
universities and was usually completed at the age of thirty. I 
suppose not very many people could go on up to that age. But 
it appears that primaiy education was comparatively wide¬ 
spread, as all the monks and priests were the teachers, and 
there was no lack of them. Hiuen Tsang was much struck by the 
love of learning of the Indian people, and right through his 
book he refers to this. 

Hiuen gives us a description of the great Kumbh Mela at 
Prayag. 1 When you see this mela again, think of Hiuen Tsang’s 

1 Prayag is the old name for Allahabad Mela is a fair. * 
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it 1300 years ago, and remember that even then itkjjJ 
tel mela coming right down from the Vedic times. Compared 
to this ancient one, of hoary lineage, our city of Allahabad is 
but of yesterday. It was founded by Akbar less than 400 years 
ago. Far older was Prayag, but older still is that attraction 
which, for thousands of years, has drawn millions, year after 
year, to the meeting-place of the Ganga and the Jumna. 

Hiuen Tsang tolls us how Harsha, though a Buddhist, went 
to this typical Hindu festival. On his behalf an imperial decree 
invited all the poor and needy of the “Five Indies” to come 
and be his guests at the mela. It was a brave invitation, even 
for an emperor. Needless to say, many came; and 100,000 are 
said to have fed daily as Harsha’s guests! At this mela , every 
five years, Harsha used to distribute all the surplus of his 
treasury : gold, jewellery, silk—indeed everything he had. He 
even gave away his crown and rich clothing and took from his 
sister Rajashrl a common garment which had already been 
worn. 

As a pious Buddhist, Harsha stopped the killing of animals for 
food. This was probably not objected to much by the Brahmans, 
as they had taken more and more to vegetarianism since 


Buddha’s coming. 

There is a little tit-bit pf information in Hiuen s book which 
might interest you. He tells us that when a person fell ill in 
India he immediately fasted for seven days. Most people re¬ 
covered during this fast. But if the illness continued, then they 
took medicine. Illness could not have been popular in those 
days, nor would doctors be much in demand! 

A striking feature of India in those days was the great 
deference and respect shown by rulers and military men to 
learned and cultured people. In India and in China a delibe¬ 
rate attempt was made, and with great success, to give the 
place of honour to learning and culture, and not to brute force 


or riches. 


After spending many years in India, Hiuen Isang journeyed 
back home, crossing again the northern mountains. He was 
nearly drowned in the Indus and many of his valuable books 
were washed away. But still he managed to take a large number 
of manuscripts, and the translation of these into Chinese kept 
him busy for many years. He was welcomed back with great 
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by the Tang Emperor at Si-an-fu, and it was 
who made him write the account of his travels. 

Hiuen tells us of the Turks he met in Central Asia—this new 
tribe which in later years was to go west and upset many a 
kingdom. He tells us of Buddhist monasteries all over Central 
Asia. Indeed, Buddhist monasteries were to be found in Persia, 
Iraq or Mesopotamia, Khorasan, Mosul—right up to the frontiers 
of Syria. Of the Persian people, Hiuen tells us that they “care 
not for learning, but give themselves entirely to works of art. 
All they make the neighbouring countries value very much.” 

Wonderful travellers there were in those days ! Even the 
journeys to the heart of Africa or the North or South Pole now 
seem feeble compared with the giant journeys of old. For years 
they moved on and on, across mountains and deserts, and cut 
off completely from all friends. Sometimes, perhaps, they felt a 
little home-sick, but they are much too dignified to say so. One 
of these travellers, however, lets us have a glimpse into his 
mind as, standing in a distant land, he thought of home and 
hungered for it. His name was Sung-Yun, and he came to 
India 100 years before Hiuen Tsang. Pie was in the mountain 
country in Gandhara, north-west of India. He tells us that “the 
gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of the birds, the 
trees in their springtide beauty, the butterflies that fluttered 
over the numerous flowers—all this caused Sung-Yun, as he 
gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant land, to revert to home 
thoughts; and so melancholy were his reflections, that he 
brought on a severe attack of illness !” 
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SOUTH INDIA PRODUCES MANY KINGS AND 
WARRIORS AND A GREAT MAN 

May 13, 1932 

King Harsha died in 648 a.c. Bui even before his death a 
little cloud appeared on the north-west frontier of India, in 
Baluchistan—a cloud which was the forerunner of a mighty 
storni that was breaking in western Asia, northern Africa and 
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_ Europe. A new prophet had arisen in Arabia, 

_ Jtmammad was his name; and he had preached a new religion 
called Islam. Fired with zeal for their new faith, and full of 
confidence in themselves, the Arabs dashed across continents, 
conquering as they went. It was an amazing feat, and we must 
examine this new force which came into the world and made 
so much difference to it. But before we consider it, we must 
pay a visit to South India and try to make out what it was like 
in those days. The Muslim Arabs reached Baluchistan in 
Harsha’s time, and soon after they took possession of Sindh. 
But there they stayed, and for another 300 years there was no 
further Muslim invasion of India. And when this invasion came 
it was not the doing of the Arabs, but of some of the Central 
Asian tribes who became converted to Islam. 

So we go to the south. In the west and centre there is the 
Chalukyan kingdom, largely consisting of the Maharashtra 
country, with Badami as their capital. Hiuen Tsang praises the 
Maharashtrians and speaks highly of their courage. They are 
‘warlike and proud-spirited, grateful for favours and revenge¬ 
ful for wrongs.” The Chalulcyans had to hold Harsha in the 
north, the Pallavas in the south, and Kalinga (Orissa) in the 
east. They grew in power and spread from sea to sea, and then 
they were pushed away by the Rashtrakutas. 

And so big empires and kingdoms flourished in the south— 
sometimes balancing each other, sometimes one of them grow* 
ing and overshadowing the others. Under the Pandyan kings 
Madura was a great centre of culture, and poets and writers of 
the Tamil language gathered there. Most of the classics of 
Tamil date from the beginning of the Christian era. ihe Palla¬ 
vas, whose capital was Kanchipura—the modem Conjeevaram, 
also had their day of glory. They were largely responsible for 


the colonization of Malaysia. 

Later, the Chola Empire grew to power, and about the mid¬ 
dle of the ninth century it dominated ihe south. It was a sea- 
power and had a big navy with which it swept the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian sea. Its chief port was Kaviripaddinam 
at the mouth of the Kaveri river. Vijayalava was their first great 
ruler. lliey went on spreading north till the Rashtrakutas sud¬ 
denly defeated them, but they recovered soon under Rajaraju, 
who restored the Chola fortunes. This was near the end of the 
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Century, just about the time when Muslim invasions wl 
g place in northern India. Rajaraja was, of course, little 
affected by what was happening in the far north, and he carried 
on his imperialist ventures. He conquered Ceylon, and the 
Cholas ruled there for seventy years. His son Rajendra was 
equally aggressive and warlike. He conquered southern Burma, 
taking his war-elephants with him in his ships. He came to 
northern India also and defeated the King of Bengal. The 
Chola Empire thus became very extensive, the biggest since 
the days of the Guptas. But it did not last. Rajendra was a great 
warrior, but he appears to have been cruel, and he did nothing 
to win over the States he had conquered. He reigned from 1013 
to 1044, and after his death the Chola Empire broke up, many 
of the tributary States revolting. 

Apart from their success in war, the Cholas were long famous 
for their sea-trade. Their fine cotton goods were much sought 
after, and their port, Kaviripaddinam, was a busy place, with 
ships carrying merchandise coming from and going to distant 
places. There was a settlement of Yavanas or Greeks there. 
There is mention of the Cholas even in the Mahabhdrata . 

I have tried to tell you, as briefly as possible, about several 
hundred years of South Indian history. Probably this attempt 
at brevity will only confuse you. But we cannot afford to lose 
ourselves in the maze of different kingdoms and dynasties. 
We have the whole world to consider, and if a small part of it, 
even though it may be the part where we live, took up much 
of our time, we would never get on with the rest. 

But more important than the kings and their conquests is the 
cultural and artistic record of those times. Artistically, there are 
tar more remains in the south than the north has to offer. Most 
of the northern monuments and buildings and sculptures w r ere 
destroyed during the wars and Muslim invasions. In the south 
they escaped even when the Muslims reached there. It is un¬ 
fortunate that numerous beautiful monuments were destroyed 
in the north. The Muslims who came there-and remember 


they were the Central Asians and not the Arabs—were full of 
/^•al for their religion and w r anted to destroy idols. But another 
reason for their destruction was perhaps the use of old temples 
as citadels and fighting places. Many of the temples in the 
south even now seem to resemble citadels where people 
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fend tjiemselves if attacked. These temples thus seri 

_ny purposes, apart from that of worship. They were the 

village school, the village meeting-place, panchayat ghar or 
parliament, and finally, if this became necessary, the village 
fort for defence against the enemy. Thus all the life of the 
village revolved round the temple, and naturally the people 
who must have bossed over everything were the temple priests 
and Brahmans. But the fact that temples were used sometimes 
as citadels may explain why the Muslim invaders destroyed 
them. 

Of this period there is a beautiful temple at Tanjore built by 
Rajaraja, the Chola ruler. At Badami there are also fine temples 
—so also at Conjeevaram. But the most wonderful of the temples 
we have of those days is the Kailasa temple of Ellora—a marvel 
carved out of the solid rock. This was begun in the second half 
of the eighth century. There are also beautiful pieces of scul¬ 
pture in bron 7 .e, notably the famous Nataraja—Shiva s dance of 
life. 

Rajendra I, the Chola King, had remarkable irrigation works 
constructed at Cholapuram—an embankment of solid masonry, 
sixteen miles long. A hundred years after these were made an 
Arab traveller, Alberuni, visited them and he was amaze . <- 

says of them: "Our people, when they see them, wonder at 
them and are unable to describe them, much css tons rue 

anything like them.” . , 

1 have mentioned in this letter the names of some kings and 
dynasties, who lived their brief life of glor> an t en s 
appeared and were forgotten. But a more remarkable man a os 
in the south, destined to play a more vital part in India s We 
than all the kings and emperors. This young man is known as 
Shankaracharya. Probably he was born about the end■ ° 
eighth century. He seems to have been a person of amazing 
genius. He set about reviving Hinduism, or rather a P 
intellectual kind of Hinduism called SaMsm-Je vvorship o 
Shiva. He fought against Buddhism—fought U1 1 s 
and arguments. He established an order of smiyastn. open 
all castes, like the Buddhist Sangha. He established four centres 
for this order of sanyasins, situated at the four corneis of India, 
north, west, south, east. He travelled all over India, and wherever 
he went he triumphed. He came to Benares as a conqueror, but 
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^j^iiqiieror of the mind and in argument. Ultimately he__ 

v^lto^jKraamath in tlie Himalayas, where the eternal snows begin, 
and he died there. And he was only thirty-two, or maybe a little 
more, when he died. 

Shankaracharyas record is a remarkable one. Buddhism, 
which had been driven south from tlie north, now almost dis¬ 
appears from India. Hinduism, and the variety of it known as 
Saivism, becomes dominant all over the country. The whole 
country is stirred up intellectually by Shankara’s books and 
commentaries and arguments. Not only does he become the 
great leader of the Braliman class, but he seems to catch the 
imagination of the masses. It is an unusual thing for a man to 
become a great leader chiefly because of his powerful intellect, 
and for such a person to impress himself on millions of people 
and on history. Great soldiers and conquerors seem to stand 
out in history. They become popular or are hated, and some¬ 
times they mould history. Great religious leaders have moved 
millions and fired them with enthusiasm, but always this has 
been on the basis of faith. The emotions have been appealed to 
and have been touched. 

It is difficult for an appeal to the mind and to the intellect to 
go far. Most people unfortunately do not think: they feel and 
act according to their feelings. Yet Shankara’s appeal was to the 
mind and intellect and to reason. It was not just the repetition 
of a dogma contained in an old book. Whether his argument 
was right or wrong is immaterial for the moment. What is 
interesting is his intellectual approach to religious problems, 
and even more so the success he gained in spite of this method 
of approach. This gives us a glimpse into the mind of the ruling 
classes in those days. 

It may interest you to know that among Hindu philosophers 
there was a man, named Charvaka, who preached atheism— 
that is, who said that there was no God. There are many people 
today, especially in Russia, who do not believe in God. We 
need not enter into that question here. But what is very inte¬ 
resting is the freedom of thought and writing in India in the 
olden days. There was what is known as freedom of conscience. 
This was not so in Europe till very recent times, and even now 
there are some disabilities. 

Another fact which Shankara’s brief but strenuous life brings 
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ie cultural unity of India. Right through ancient his 
his^eems to have been acknowledged. Geographically, as you 
know, India is more or less of a unit. Politically she has often 
been split up, though occasionally, as we have seen, she has 
almost been under one central authority. But right from the 
beginning, culturally she has been one, because she had the 
same background, the same traditions, the same religions, the 
same heroes and heroines, the same old mythology, the same 
learned language (Sanskrit), the same places of worship spread 
out all over the country, the same village panchdyats and the 
same ideology and polity. To the average Indian the whole of 
India was a kind of punya-bhurni —a holy land—while the rest of 
the world was largely peopled by inlechchhas and barbarians l 
Thus there rose a common Indian consciousness which triumph¬ 
ed over, and partly ignored, the political divisions of the country. 
Especially was this so as the village system of panchdyat govern¬ 
ment continued, whatever the changes at the top might be. 

Shankara s choice of the four corners of India for his maths, 
or the headquarters of his order of santjdsins , shows how he 
regarded India as a cultural unit. And the great success which 
met his campaign all over the country in a very short time also 
shows how intellectual and cultural currents travelled rapidly 
from one end of the country to another. 

Shankara preached Saivism, and this spread especially in the 
south, where many of the old temples are Saiva temples. In the 
north, during Gupta times, there was a great revival of Vaishna- 
vism and Krishna-worship. The temples of these two branches 
of Hinduism are different from each other. 

This letter has become long enough. But I have still to say 
much about the condition of India during these Middle Ages 
That must wait till the next letter. 
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INDIA IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

May 14, 1932 

You will remember my telling you of the Afthashastra, the 
b°°k written by Chanakya or Kautilya, who was the chief 
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|ster of Chandragupta Maurya, the grandfather of AshoKi 
this book we were told all manner of things about the people 
and methods of government of those days. It was almost as if 
a window were opened which enables us to have a peep at 
India in the fourth century before Christ. Such books giving 
intimate details of administration are far more helpful than 
exaggerated accounts of Idngs and their conquests. 

We have another book which helps us a little to form an idea 
of India in the Middle Ages. This is the Nitisara of Shukra- 
eharya. This is not so good or helpful as the Arthashastra, but 
with its help and that of some inscriptions and other accounts 
we shall try to open a window into the ninth or tenth century 
after Christ. 

The Nitisara tells us that ‘neither through colour, nor through 
ancestors can the spirit worthy of a Brahman be generated”. 
Thus, according to it, caste division should not be by birth, but 
by capacity. Again, it says : "In making official appointments 
work, character, and merit were to be regarded—neither caste 
nor family”. The king was not to act upon his own opinions, 
but upon the opinion of the majority of the people. “Public 
opinion is more powerful than the king as the rope made of 
many fibres is strong enough to drag a lion.” 

These are all excellent maxims, good even today in theory. 
But as a matter of fact, they do not take us very far in practice. 
A man can rise by capacity and merit. But how is he to acquire 
the capacity and merit ? A boy or a girl may be quite smart and 
may become a clever and efficient person if suitable education 
and training are given. But if no arrangements are made for the 
education or training what is the poor boy or girl to do? 

In the same way, what is public opinion ? Whose opinion is 
to count as the opinion of the public ? Probably the writer of 
the Nitisara did not consider tlv large number of shudra workers 
as entitled to give any opinion. They hardly counted. Public 
opinion was perhaps just the opinion of the upper and ruling 


classes. 

Still, it is interesting to notice that in Indian polity in the 
Middle Ages, as before, autocracy or the divine right of kings 
had no place. 

Then we are told of the kings Council of Suite and of the 
high officers in charge of public works and parks and forests; 
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of town and village life; of bridges, 
roads and—most important for a town or village— 


The village panchayat had full control over the affairs of the 
village, and the punches were treated with great respect by the 
king"s officers. It was the panchayat that distributed lands and 
collected taxes and then paid the government tax on behalf of 
the village. There appears to have been a big panchayat or 
mdhasabha, which supervised the work of these panchayats 
and could interfere if there was need for it. These panchayats 
also had judicial powers and could act as judges and try people. 

Some old inscriptions from South India tell us how the mem¬ 
bers of the panchayats were elected, their qualifications and 
disqualifications. If any member did not render accounts of 
public funds he was disqualified. Another very interesting rule 
seems to have been that near relatives of members were dis¬ 
qualified from office. How excellent if this could be enforced 
now in all our councils and assemblies and municipalities! 

There is mention of a womans name as a member of a com¬ 
mittee. So it appears that women could serve on these panchayats 
and their committees. 

Committees were formed out of the elected members of the 
panchayats, each committee lasting for a year If a member 
misbehaved he could be removed at once. 

This system of village self-government was the foundation of 
the Aryan polity. It was this that gave it strength. So jealous 
were the village assemblies of their liberties that it was laid 
down that no soldier was to enter a village except with a royal 
permit. The Nitisdra says that when the subjects complain of 
an officer, the king “should take the side not of his officers but 
of his subjects"; and if a large number of people complain, the 
officer was to be dismissed, “for”, says the Nitisdra , who does 
not get intoxicated by drinking of the vanity of office r Wise 
words which seem to apply especially to the crowds of officials 
who misbehave and misgovern us in this coimtry today! 

In the larger towns, where there were many artisans and 
merchants, guilds were formed. Thus there were craft guilds, 
banking corporations and mercantile associations, there were, 
of course, religious organizations also. All these organizations 
had a great measure of control over their domestic affairs, 
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king was enjoined to tax people lightly so as not to injure^ 
em or bear heavily on them. He was to levy taxes as a garland- 
maker gathers flowers and leaves from the trees in the forest, 
not like a charcoal-burner. 

Such is the fragmentary information that we can pick up 
about the Middle Ages in India. It is a little difficult to find 
out how far practice fitted in with the theory laid down in the 
books. It is easy enough to write of fine theories and ideals in 
books, but it is more difficult to live up to them. The books, 
however, help us to realize what the ideology or the ideas of the 
people were at the time, even though they may not have 
practised them wholly. We find that the kings and rulers were 
far from being autocratic rulers. Their power was kept in check 


by elected panchdijats. We find also that there was a fairly 
advanced system of self-government in the villages and towns, 
and that there was little interference with this by the Central 
Government 

But when I talk of the ideology of the people, or self- 
government, what do I mean ? The whole social structure in 
India was based on the caste system. In theory, this may not 
have been rigid, and may have been open to merit or capacity, 
as the Nittsdra says. But in reality this means very little. The 
ruling classes or castes were the Bralimans and Kshattriyas. 
Sometimes there was conflict between them for mastery, more 
often they ruled jointly and accommodated each other. The 
others they kept down. Gradually, as trade and commerce' in¬ 
creased, the merchant-class became rich and important, and as 
it grew in importance, it was given certain privileges and free¬ 
dom to arrange the domestic affairs of its guilds. But even then 
it had no real share in the power of the State. As for the poor 
Shudras, they remained the bottom dogs right through. And 
even below them were others still. 

Occasionally men from the lower castes made good. Shudras 
vvere even known to become kings. But this was a rare thing. 
A more frequent method of rising in the social scale was for a 
whole sub-caste to go up a step. New tribes were often absorb¬ 
ed into Hinduism at the bottom; slowly they worked them¬ 
selves up. 

You will see, therefore, that although there was no labour 
slavery in India os in the West, our whole social structure was 
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gradations—one class over another. The millions at 
were exploited by and had to bear the weight of all 
those at the top. And the people at the top took care to per¬ 
petuate this system and to keep the power for themselves by 
not giving opportunities of education or training to these poor 
people at the bottom of the ladder. In the village panchayats 
perhaps the peasantry had some say and could not be ignored, 
but it is highly likely that a few clever Brahmans dominated 
these panchayats also. 

The old Aryan polity seems to continue from the days when 
the Aryans came to India and came into touch with the Dravi- 
dians to the Middle Ages of which we are speaking. But there 
appears to be a progressive deterioration and weakening. Per¬ 
haps it was growing old; and perhaps the repeated incursions 
from outside gradually wore it down. 

It might interest you to know that India was great in mathe¬ 
matics in the old days, and among the great names is that of 
a woman—Lilavati. It is said that it was Lilavati and her father, 
Bhaskaracharya, and perhaps another man, Brahmagupta, who 
first evolved the decimal system. Algebra is also said to be of 
Indian origin. From India it went to Arabia, and from there to 
Europe. The word Algebra is from the Arabic. 
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ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT AND SRI VIJAYA 

May 17, 1932 

We shall now pay a brief visit to Farther India—the colonies 
and settlements of people from South India in Malaysia and 
I nd O'Chin a. I have alreadv told you how these settlements were 
deliberately organized and arranged. They did not just grow up 
anyhow. There must have been frequent journeys across the 
seas and a sufficient mastery over the seas, to permit of this 
deliberate colonization simultaneously at several places. I have 
fi lso told you that these colonies began in the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era. They were Hindu colonies bearing 
South Indian names. After some centuries Buddhism gradually 


Let us go to Indo-China first. The earliest colony was named 
Champa, and was in Annam. There we find in the third century 
the city of Pandurangam growing up. Two hundred years later 
the great city of Kamboja flourished. It was full of great build¬ 
ings and temples of stone. All over these Indian colonies you 
will find mighty buildings growing up. Architects and master 
builders must have been taken across from India, and they 
carried on the Indian traditions in building there. Between the 
different States and islands there was a great deal of competition 
in building, and this competition resulted in a high type of 
artistic development. 

The people living in these settlements were naturally seafaring 
folk. They or their ancestors had already crossed the seas to 
reach these places, and all round them was the sea. Seafaring 
folk take to trade easily. So these people were traders and 
merchants, carrying their wares across the seas to the different 
islands, to India in the west and to China in the east. The diffe¬ 
rent States in Malaysia were thus controlled largely by the 
merchant classes. Often there was conflict between these States 
and great wars and massacres. Sometimes a Hindu State waged 
war against a Buddhist State. But the real motive for many of 
these wars in those days seems to have been trade rivalry. Just 
as in these days wars take place between great Powers for 
markets for the goods they manufacture. 

For 300 years or so, up to the eighth century, there were 
three different Hindu States in Indo-China. In the ninth century 
a great ruler arose—Jaya-varman, who united all these and 
built up a great empire. He was probably a Buddhist. He began 
building his capital at Angkor, and his successor, Yaso-varman, 
completed it. Tins Cambodian Empire lasted for nearly 400 
years. As empires go, it was supposed to be splendid and power¬ 
ful. The royal city of Angkor Thom was known all over the 
East as "Angkor the Magnificent”. It was a city of over a million 
people, larger than the Rome of the Caesars had been. Near it 
was the wonderful temple of Angkor Vat. In the thirteenth 
century Cambodia was attacked on several sides. The Annamese 
attacked in the east, the local tribes in the west. And in the 
north the Shan people were driven south by Mongols, and find- 
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other way of escape, they attacked Cambodia. The Iting- 
was tired out by this constant fighting and defending itself. 
Still the city of Angkor continued to be one of the most splendid 
cities in the East. In 1297 a Chinese envoy, who had been sent 
to the Cambodian king, wrote a glowing description of its 
wonderful buildings. 

But suddenly Angkor suffered a terrible catastrophe. About 
1300 a.c. die mouth of die river Mekong became blocked by 
deposits of mud. The waters of the river could not flow through, 
and they backed up and flooded the entire region round the 
great city, turning fertile fields into a great area of useless 
marshlands. The large population of the city began to starve. 
It could not stay on, and was forced to leave the city and 
migrate. So “Angkor the Magnificent” was abandoned, and the 
jungle came and took possession of it, and its wonderful build¬ 
ings housed wild animals for a while, till the jungle reduced the 
palaces to dust and reigned unchallenged. 

The Cambodian State could not survive this catastrophe for 
long. It collapsed gradually and became a province sometimes 
ruled by Siam, sometimes by Annam. But even now the ruins of 
the great temple of Angkor Vat tell us something of the days 
when a proud and splendid city stood near by, drawing mer¬ 
chants with their wares from distant lands, and sending out to 
other countries the fine goods that its citizens and artisans made. 

Across the sea, not very far from Indo-China, lay the island 
of Sumatra. Here also the Pallavas from South India had esta¬ 
blished their earliest colonies in the first or second century after 
Christ. These grew gradually. The Malay Peninsula early be¬ 
came part of the Sumatran State, and for long afterwards the 
histories of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula were closely allied. 
The capital of the State was the large city of Sri Vijaya, situated 
inland in the mountains of Sumatra, and having a port at the 
mouth of the Palembang river. About the fifth or sixth century 
Buddhism became the predominant religion of Sumatra. Indeed, 
Sumatra took the lead in carrying on active missionary work for 
Buddhism and ultimately succeeded in converting most of 
Hindu Malaysia to Buddhism. This Sumatran empire is therefore 
known as the Buddhist Empire of Sri Vijaya. 

Sri Vijaya went on growing bigger and bigger till it included 
oot only Sumatra and Malay, but Borneo, Philippines. Celebes, 
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Java, half of the island of Formosa (which belon; 
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now), Ceylon, and even a port in the south of China 
near Canton. Probably it also included a port in the southern 
tip of India, facing Ceylon. You will thus see that it was a 
widespread empire, covering the whole of Malaysia. Commerce 
and trade and shipbuilding were the chief occupations of these 
Tndian colonies. The Chinese and Arabian writers of die time 


give us long lists of ports and new colonies subject to the 
Sumatran State. These lists go on growing. 

The British Empire today is spread out all over the world and 
everywhere it has got seaports and good coaling-stations: 
Gibraltar, the Suez Canal (which is largely under British con¬ 
trol), Aden, Colombo, Singapore, Hongkong and so on. The 
British have been a nation of traders’ during the last 300 years 
and their trade and strength have depended on sea power. They 
have thus required ports and coaling-stations at convenient dis¬ 
tances all over the world. The Sri Vijaya Empire was also a sea 
Power based on trade. Hence you find that it had ports wherever 
it could get the smallest footing. Indeed, a remarkable feature 
of the settlements of die Sumatran State was their strategic 
value—that is to say, they were carefully located af places where 
they could command the surrounding seas. Often they were in 
pairs to help each other in maintaining this command. 

Thus Singapore, which is a great city now, was originally a 
setdement of the Sumatran colonists. The name, as you will 
notice, is a typical Indian name: Singhpur. The Sumatran 
people had another settlement just opposite the Straits, facing 
Singapore. Sometimes diey would stretch an iron chain right 
across the Strait and so stop all ships from passing till they 
paid heavy tolls. 

So the Empire of Sri Vijaya was not unlike the British Em¬ 
pire, though of course it was much smaller. But it lasted longer 
dian the British Empire is likely to last. Its period of highest 
development was in die eleventh century, just about the time 
when the Chola Empire flourished in South India. But it long 
oudived this Chola Empire. There were friendly relations 
between the two for a long time, but both were aggressive 
seafaring folk with strong navies and widespread trade connec¬ 
tions. Early in die eleventh century they came into conflict and 
there was war. The Chola king, Rajendra I, sent an overseas 
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^ on which humbled Sri Vijaya. But Sri Vijaya soon 
from tliis shock. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century the Chinese Emperor 
sent a gift of a number of bronze bells to the Sumatran King. 
In return the latter sent pearls and ivory and Sanskrit books. 
There was also a letter inscribed on a golden plate in ‘Indian 

characters’* it is said. 


Sri Vijaya flourished for quite a long time, from its early 
beginnings about the second century to the fifth or sixth cen¬ 
tury, when it turned Buddhist, and then, gradual and conti¬ 
nuous growth till the eleventh century. For another 300 years 
it remained a great empire controlling the trade and commerce 
of Malaysia. It was overthrown ultimately in 1377 a.c. by 
another of the old Pallava colonies. 

I have told you that the Sri Vijaya Empire spread from 
Ceylon to Canton in China. It included most of the islands in 
between. But one little bit it could not subdue. This was the 
eastern part of Java, which continued to remain an independent 
State and which also remained Hindu and refused to turn 
Buddhist. Thus while western Java was under Sri Vijaya, 
eastern Java was independent. Tliis Hindu State of East Java 
was also a commercial State, and it depended for its prosperity 
on trade. It must have looked with envious eyes on Singapore, 
which, because of its fine position, had become a great trade 
centre. Thus there was rivalry between Sri Vijaya and East 
Java, and this developed into bitter enmity. From the twelfth 
century onwards die Javan State grew slowly at die expense of 
Sri Vijaya and, as I have said, in the fourteenth century—in 
1377 a.c. —it defeated Sri Vijaya completely. It was a cruel war 
and diere was great destruction. Bodi the cities of Sri Vijaya 
and Singapore were destroyed. Urns ended the second of the 
great empires of Malaysia—the Empire of Sri Vijaya—and over 
its ruins rose the third of these empires, that of Madjapaliit. 

In spite of die cruelty and barbarity shown by die East 
Javans in their war with Sri Vijaya, it appears from die many 
books we still have of diat period in Java that this Hindu State 
had attained a high degree of civilization. What it excelled in 
was building, and especially the building of temples. There 
were over 500 temples, and among these are said to be some 
of the worlds finest and most artistic specimens of stone archi- 
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Most of these great temples \Vere built between 
die of the seventh and the middle of the tenth century— 
that is, between 650 and 950 a.c. The Javanese must have 
brought large numbers of builders and master-craftsmen from 
India and other neighbouring countries to help them to build 
these mighty temples. We shall follow the fortunes of Java and 
Madjapahit in a subsequent letter. 

I might mention here that both Borneo and the Philippines 
learnt the art of writing from India, tlirough these early Pallavan 
colonies. Unfortunately many of the old manuscripts in the 
Philippines were destroyed by the Spaniards. 

Remember also that the Arabs had their colonies all over 
these islands from the early days, long before Islam. They were 
great traders, and wherever trade was to be found, the Arabs 
went. 
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FROM HARSHA TO MAHMUD IN NORTH INDIA 

June 1, 1932 

Haksha-Vardhana of Kanauj died in 648 a.c., and with his 
death the political degeneration of North India became more 
obvious. For some time past r Jhis had been going on, and the con¬ 
flict between Hinduism and Buddhism had helped the process. 
During Harsha's time there was outwardly a brave show, but 
for a wliile only. After him a number of small States grew up 
in the north, sometimes enjoying a brief glory, sometimes 
quarrelling with each other. It is curious that even in these 300 
years or more after Harslia, art and literature flourished and 
there were many fine public works constructed. Several famous 
Sanskrit writers, like Bhavabhuti and Rajasekhara, lived in these 
times, and several kings, not important politically, were famous 
foi the art and learning which grew under them. One of these 
rulers—Raja Bhoja—has become almost a mythical type of the 
model king, and even today people refer to him as such. 

But in spite of these bright spots the north was declining 
South India was again taking the lead and overshadowing the 
north. T have told you a little of the south in these days in a 
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letter 1 ; of the Chalukyas, and the Chola Empire, 
allavas, and the Rashtrakutas. I have also told you of 
Shankaracharya, who in a short life managed to impress both 
the learned and the unlearned all over the country, and almost 
succeeded in putting an end to Buddhism in India. Strange 
that even as he did so a new religion should knock at the gates 
of India, and later come in a flood of conquest, to challenge 
the existing order! 

The Arabs reached the borders of India soon enough, even 
while Harsha was alive. They stopped there for a while and 
then took possession of Sind. In 710 a.c. a young boy of seven¬ 
teen, Mohammad ibn Kasim, commanding an Arab army, con¬ 
quered the Indus valley up to Multan in western Punjab. This 
was the full extent of the Arab conquest of India. Perhaps if 
they had tried hard enough they might have gone farther. It 
should not have been difficult, as North India was weak. But, 
although there was plenty of fighting going on between these 
Arabs and the neighbouring rulers, there was no organized 
attempt at conquest. Politically, therefore, this Arab conquest 
of Sindh was not an important affair. The Muslim conquest of 
India was to come several hundred years later. But culturally 
ihe contact of the Arabs with the people of India had great 
results. 


The Arabs had friendly relations with the Indian rulers of 
the south, especially the Rashtrakutas. Many Arabs settled 
along the west coast of India and built mosques in their settle¬ 
ments. Arab travellers and traders visited various parts of India. 
Arab students came in large numbers to the northern University 
of Takshashila or Taxila, which was especially famous for 
medicine. It is said that in the days of Harunal-Rashid Indian 
scholarship had a high place in Baghdad and physicians from 
India went there to organize hospitals and medical schools. 
Many Sanskrit books on mathematics and astronomy were 
translated into Arabic. 

Thus the Arabs took much from the old Indo-Aryan culture. 
They took also much from the Aryan culture of Persia, and also 
something from Hellenic culture. They were almost like a new 
race, in the prime of their vigour, and they took advantage of 
all the old cultures they saw around them, and learnt from 
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and on tliis foundation they built something of their 
i—the Saracenic culture. This had a comparatively brief life, 
as cultures go, but it was a brilliant life, which shines against 
the dark background of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

It is strange to find that while the Arabs profited by their 
contacts with Indo-Aryan, Persian and Hellenic cultures, the 
Indians and Persians and Greeks did not profit much by their 
contacts with the Arabs. Perhaps this was due to the fact that 
the Arabs were new and full of vigour and enthusiasm, while 
the others were old races, going along the old ruts, and not 
caring over-much for change. It is curious how age seems to 
have the same effect on a people or a race as it has on an 
individual—it makes them slow of movement, inelastic in mind 
and body, conservative and afraid of change. 

So India was not greatly affected or much changed by this 
contact with the Arabs, which lasted for some hundreds of 
years. But during this long period India must have got to know 
something of the new religion, Islam. Muslim Arabs came and 
went and built mosques, and sometimes preached their religion, 
and sometimes even converted people. There seems to have 
been no objection to this in those days, no trouble or friction 
between Hinduism and Islam. It is interesting to note this 
because in later days friction and trouble did arise between the 
two religions. It was only when in the eleventh century Islam 
came to India in the guise of a conqueror, sword in hand, that 
it produced a violent reaction, and the old toleration gave way 
to hatred and conflict. 

Tin's wielder of the sword who came to India with fire and 
slaughter was Mahmud of Ghazni. Ghazni is now a little town 
in Afghanistan. Round about Ghazni grew up a State in the 
tenth century. Nominally the Central Asian States were under 
the Caliph of Baghdad, but, as I have told you already, after 
Harunal-Rashids death the Caliph weakened and a time came 
when his empire split up into a number of independent States. 
This is the period of which we are now speaking. A Turkish 
dave named Subuktagin carved a State for himself around 
Ghazni and Kandahar about 975 a.c. He raided India also. In 
those days a man named Jaipal was Raja of Lahore. Very 
venturesome, Jaipal marched to the Kabul valley against 
Subuktagin and got defeated. 
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(iud succeeded his father Subuktagin. He was a bril ^ _ 

_and a fine cavalry leader. Year after year he raided 

India and sacked and killed and took away with him vast 
treasure and large numbers of captives. Altogether he made 
seventeen raids and only one of these—into Kashmir—was a 
failure. The others were successful, and he became a terror all 
over the north. He went as far south as Pataliputra, Mathura 
and Somnath. From Thaneshwara he took away, it is said. 
200,000 captives and vast wealth. But it was in Somnath that he 
got the most treasure. For this was one of the great temples, 
and the offerings of centuries had accumulated there. It is said 
that thousands of people took refuge in the temple when 
Mahmud approached, in the hope that a miracle would happen 
and the god they worshipped would protect them. But miracles 
seldom occur, except in the imaginations of the faithful, and 
the temple was broken and looted by Mahmud and 50,000 
people perished, waiting for the miracle which did not happen. 

Mahmud died in 1030 a.c. The whole of the Punjab and 
Sindh was under his sway at the time. He is looked upon as a 
great leader of Islam who came to spread Islam in India. Most 
Muslims adore him; most Hindus hate him. As a matter of 
fact, he was hardly a religious man. He was a Mohammec an, 
of course, but that was by the way. Above everything he was 
soldier, and a brMiant soldier. He came to India to conquer 
and loot, as soldiers unfortunately do, and he would have done 
so to whatever religion he might have belonged. It is m exes 
ing to find that he threatened the Muslim rulers of Sindh, and 
only on their submission and payment of tribute » k ie spare 
diem. He even direatened the Caliph at Baghdad with death 
and demanded Samarqand from him. Wo must there ne no a 
into die common error of considering Mahmud as anything 

more than a successful soldier. , , 

Mahmud took large numbers of Indian architects and1 bud. - 
ers with him to Ghazni and built a fine mosque theie which 
called the “Celestial Bride”. He was very fond of gardens* 

Of Mathura, Malimud has given us a glimpse, which shows 
us what a great city it was. Writing to his Governor at Ghazni, 
Mahmud says : ‘There are here (at Mathura) a thousand edi¬ 
fices as firm as the faith of the faithful; nor is it likely that this 
city has attained its present condition but at the expense oi 
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millions of dinars, nor could such another be constructs 


ler a period of 200 years.’ 


This description of Mathura by Mahmud we read in an 
account given by Firdausi. Firdausi was a great Persian poet 
who lived in Mahmuds time. I remember mentioning his name 
and the name of his chief work, the Shahnamah, in one of my 
letters to you last year. There is a story that the Shahnamah 
was written at the request of Mahmud, who promised to pay 
him a gold dinar (a coin) for every couplet of verses. But 
Firdausi apparently did not believe in conciseness or brevity. 
He wrote at tremendous length, and when he produced his 
many thousands of couplets before Mahmud, he was praised 
for his work, but Mahmud regretted the rash promise of pay¬ 
ment he had made. He tried to pay him something much less, 
and Firdausi was very angry and refused to accept anything. 

We have taken a long step from Harsha to Mahmud, and 
surveyed 350 years and more of Indian history in a few para¬ 
graphs. I suppose much could be said of this long period which 
would be interesting. But I am ignorant of it, and so it is safer 
for me to preserve a discreet silence. I could tell you something 
of various kings and rulers who fought each other and some¬ 
times even established large kingdoms in northern India, like 
the Panchala Kingdom; of the trials of the great city of 
Kanauj; how it was assailed and captured for a while by the 
rulers of Kashmir, and then by the King of Bengal, and later 
still by the Rashtrakutas from the south. But this record would 
serve little purpose and would only confuse you. 

We have now arrived at the end of a long chapter 61 Indian 
history, and a new one begins. It is difficult, and often enough 
wrong, to divide up history into compartments. It is like a 
flowing river : it goes on and on. Still it changes, and sometimes 
we can see the end of one phase and the beginning of another. 
Such changes are not sudden : they shade off into each, other. 
So we reach the end of an act in the unending drama of history, 
as far as India is concerned. What is called the Hindu period 
i gradually drawing to a close; the Indo-Aryan culture which 
had flourished for some thousands of years has to struggle now 
aga nst a new-comer. But remember that this change was not 
sudden; it was a slow process. Islam came to the north with 
Mahmud, The south was not touched by Islamic conquest for a 
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e to come, and even Bengal was free from it for n< 
ears more. In the north we find Chittor, which was to be 
so famous in after-history for its reckless gallantry, becoming a 
rallying-point for Rajput clans. But surely and inexorably the 
tide of Muslim conquest spread, and no amount of individual 
courage could stop it. There can be no doubt that the old Indo- 


Aryan India was on the decline. 

Being unable to check the foreigner and the conqueror. Indo- 
Aryan culture adopted a defensive attitude. It retired into a 


shell in its endeavours to protect itself. It made its caste system, 
which till then had an element of flexibility in it, more rigid 
and fixed. It reduced the freedom of its womenfolk. Even the 
village panchayats underwent a slow change for the worse. And 
yet even as it declined before a more vigorous people, it sought 
to influence them and mould them to its own ways. And such 
was its power of absorption and assimilation that it succeeded 
in a measure in bringing about the cultural conquest of its 
conquerors. 

You must remember that the contest was not between the 
Indo-Aryan civilization and the highly civilized Arab. The 
contest was between civilized but decadent India and the semi- 


civilized and occasionally nomadic people from Central Asia 
who had themselves recently been converted to Islam. Un¬ 
happily, India connected Islam with this lack of civilization 
and with the horrors of Mahmuds raids, and bitterness grew. 
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June 10, 1932 

Four days ago 1 wrote to you from Bareilly Gaol. I hat \ cry 
evening I was told to gather up my belongings and to march 
out of the prison—not to be discharged, but to be transferred 
to another prison. So I bade good-bye to my companions of the 
barrack, where I had lived for just four months, and I had a 
last look at the great twenty-four-foot wall under whose shelter¬ 
ing care I had sat for so long, and I marched out to see tire 
outside world again for a while. There were two of us being 
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red. They would not take us to Bareilly station 
e might see us, for we have become purdahnashins, 1 and 
may not be seen I Fifty miles out they drove us by car to a little 
station in the wilderness. I felt thankful for this drive. It was 
delightful to feel the cool night air and to see the phantom 
trees and men and animals rush by in the semi-darkness, after 
many months of seclusion. 

We were brought to Dehra Dun. Early in the morning we 
were again taken out of our train, before we had reached the 
end of our journey, and taken by car, lest prying eyes should 
see us. 


And so here I sit in the little gaol of ©ehra Dun, and it is 
better here than at Bareilly. It is not quite so hot, and the 
temperature does not rise to 112 degrees, as it did in Bareilly. 
And the walls surrounding us are lower and the trees that 
overlook them are greener. In the distance I can even see, over 
our wall, the top of a palm tree, and the sight delights me and 
makes me think of Ceylon and Malabar. Beyond the trees there 
he the mountains, not many miles away, and, perched up on 
top of them, sits Mussoorie. I cannot see the mountains for the 
trees hide them, but it is good to be near them and to imagine 
at night the lights of Mussoorie twinkling in the far distance. 

Four years ago—or is it three ?—I began writing these series 
of letters to you when you were at Mussoorie. What a lot has 
happened during these three or four years, and how you have 
grown 1 With fits and starts and after long gaps I have continued 
these letters, mostly from prison. But the more I write the less 
I like what I write; and a fear comes upon me that these letters 
may not interest you much, and may even become a burden 
for you. Why, then, should I continue to write them ? 

I should have liked to place vivid images of the past before 
you, one after another, to make you sense how this world of 
ours has changed, step by step, and developed and progressed, 
and sometimes apparently gone back; to make you see some¬ 
thing of the old civilizations and how they have risen like the 
tide and then subsided; to make you realize how the river of 
history has rim on from age to age, continuously, interminably, 
with its eddies and whirlpools and backwaters, and still rushes 
on to an unknown sea. I . hould have liked to take you on man's 
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and follow it up from the early beginnings, when he _ 

a man, to today, when he prides himself so much, 
rather vainly and foolishly, on his -great civilization. We did 
begin that way, you will remember, in the Mussoorie days, 
when we talked of the discovery of fire and of agriculture, and 
the settling down in towns, and the division of labour. But 
the farther we have advanced, the more we have got mixed 
up with empires and the like, and often we have lost sight of 
that trail. We have just skimmed over the surface of history. I 
have placed the skeleton of old happenings before you and 
I have wished that I had the power to cover it with flesh and 
blood, to make it living and vital for you. 

But I am afraid I have not got that power, and you must rely 
upon your imagination to work the miracle. Why, then, should 
1 write, when you can read about past history in many good 
books ? Yet, through my doubts I have continued writing, and 
1 suppose I shall still continue. 1 remember the promise I made 
to you, and I shall try to fulfil it. But more even than this is the 
joy that the thought of you gives me when I sit down to write 
and imagine that you are by me and we are talking to each 
other. 

Of man’s trail I have written above, since he emerged stumb¬ 
ling and slouching from the jungle. It has been a long trail of 
many thousands of years. And yet how short a time it is if you 
compare it to the earths story and the ages and aeons of time 
before man came I But for us man is naturally more interesting 
than all the great animals that existed before him; lie is inte¬ 
resting because he brought a new tiling with him which the 
others do not seem to have had. This was mind—curiosity—the 
desire to find out and learn. So from the earliest days began 
man’s quest. Observe a little baby, how it looks at the new 
and wonderful world about it; how it begins to recognize t ings 
and people; how it learns. Look at a little girl; if she is a hea (i> 
and wide-awake person she will ask so many questions about 
so many things. Even so, in the morning of history when man 
was young and the world was new and wonderful, and rather 
fearsome to him, he must have looked and staied all around 
him, and asked questions. Who was he lo ask except himself r 
There was no one else to answer. But he had a wonderful little 
thing—a mind-and with the help of this, slowly and painfully. 
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ae went on storing his experiences and learning from them^ 
the earliest times until today man’s quest has gone on, 
and he has found out many things, but many still remain, and 
as he advances on his trail, he discovers vast new tracts stretch¬ 
ing out before him, which show to liim how far he is still from 
the end of his quest—if there is such an end. 

What has been this quest of man, and whither does he 
journey? For thousands of years men have tried to answer 
these questions. Religion and philosophy and science have all 
considered them, and given many answers. I shall not trouble 
you with these answers, for the sufficient reason that I do not 
know most of them. But, in the main, religion has attempted 
to give a complete and dogmatic answer, and has often cared 
little for the mind, but has sought to enforce obedience to its 
decisions in various ways. Science gives a doubting and hesi¬ 
tating reply, for it is of the nature of science not to dogmatize, 
but to experiment and reason and rely on the mind of man. I 
need hardly tell you that my preferences are all for science 
and the methods of science. 

We may not be able to answer these questions about mans 
quest with any assurance, but we can see that the quest itself 
has taken two lines. Man has looked outside himself as well as 
inside; he has tried to understand Nature, and he has also 
tried to understand himself. The quest is really one and the 
same, for man is part of Nature. “Know thyself’, said the old 
philosophers of India and Greece; and the Upanisliads contain 
the record of the ceaseless and rather wonderful strivings after 
this knowledge by the old Ary an Indians. The other knowledge 
of Nature has been the special province of science, and our 
modern world is witness to the great progress made therein. 
Science, indeed, is spreading out its wings even farther now, 
and taking charge of both lines of this quest and co-ordinating 
them. It is looking up with confidence to the most distant stars, 
and it tells us also of the wonderful little things in continuous 
motion—the electrons and protons—of which all matter consists. 

The mind of man has carried man a long way in his voyage 
of discovery. As he has learnt to understand Nature more he 
has utilized it and harnessed it to his own advantage, and thus 
he has won more power. But unhappily he has not always 
known how to use this new power and he has often misused it. 
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itself has been used by him chiefly to supply him v 
le weapons to kill his brother and destroy the very civili¬ 
zation that he has built up with so much labour. 
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June 14, 1932 

I have just been reading about Mohenjo-daro and the old 
Indus Valley civilization of India. A great new book has come 
out describing this and telling us all that is so far known about 
it. It has been prepared and written by the men who have 
been in charge of the excavations and diggings, and who have 
themselves seen the city come out, as it were, of mother Earth, 
as they dug deeper and deeper. I have not seen this book yet. 
I wish I could get it here. But I have read a review of it, and 
I want to share with you some of the quotations gi\en in it. 
It is a wonderful thing, this civilization of the Indus Valley, 
and the more one learns of it, the more it amazes. So you will 
not mind, I hope, if we break our account of past history and 
jump back in this letter to 5000 years ago. 

Mohenjo-daro is said to be as old as that at least. 1 ut 
Mohenjo-daro, as we find it, is a fine city, the home o a <■ a or 
□nd civilized people. Behind it there must have been a long 
period of growth already. So we are told by t ns >oo 
Marshall, who is in charge of the excavations tells us: 

“One thing that stands out clear and unmistakable both at MohenMaro 
and Harappa is that the civilization hitherto revealed at AeseUw places 
is not an incipient civilization, but tone already age-o t. an ' ' 1 l 
Indian soil, with many millennia of human aade-.i\ our ^ - 

India must henceforth be recognized, along wifb Persia, • <_ - ‘ *• ‘ ’ 

Egypt as one of the most important areas where the civdi/mg processes 

were initiated and developed.” 


I do not think I have told you of Harappa yet This is another 
place where old ruins, similar to those at Mohenjo-daro, have 
been excavated. It is in western Punjab. 

So \\e find that ip the Tndus Valley we go back not only 5000 
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mt many more thousands, till we are lost in the _ 

f of antiquity when man first settled down. The Aryans had 
not come to India when Mohenjo-daro flourished, and yet there 
is no doubt that 


'the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoying 
an advanced and singularly uniform civilization of their own, closely akin 
but in some respects even superior, to that of contemporary Mesopotamia 
and Egypt.” 


Excavations in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have revealed 
this ancient and fascinating civilization to us. How much more 
lies buried elsewhere under the soil of India ! It seems probable 
that this civilization was fairly widespread in India and was 
not merely confined to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Even these 
two places are far apart. 

This was an age “in which arms and utensils of stone continue 
to be used side by side with those of copper and bronze”. Sir 
John Marshall tells us of the points of difference and superiority 
of the Indus Valley people to their contemporaries of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. 

“ Tims,” he says, “to mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton 
for textiles was exclusively restricted at this period to India and Was not 
extended to the western world until 2000 or 0000 years later. Again, there 
is nothing that we know of in prehistoric Egypt or Mesopotamia or any¬ 
where else in western Asia to compare with the well-built baths and com¬ 
modious houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. In those countries, much 
money and thought were lavished on the building of magnificent temples 
for the godo and on the palaces and tombs of kings, but the rest of the 
people seemingly had to content themselves with insignificant dwellings oi 
mud. In the Indus Valley the picture is reversed, and the finest structures 
are those erected for the convenience of the citizens ” 


Again we are told that 

“equally peculiar to the Indus Valley and stamped with an individual 
character of their own are its art and its religion. Nothing that we know 
of in other countries at this period bears any resemblance, in point of style, 
to the faience models of rams, dogs, and other animals or to the intaglio 
1 ngravings on the seals, the best, of which — notably the humped and 
short-horn bulls — are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling 
for hue and plastic form that have rarely been surpassed in glyptic art; 
nor would it be possible, until the classic age of Greece, to match the 
exquisitely supple modelling of the two human statuettes from Harappa 
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Plates X and XI. In the religion of the Indus people tin 
of course, that might be paralleled in other countries. This is true 
of every prehistoric and most historic religions as well. But, taken as a 
whole, their religion is so characteristically Indian as hardly to be 
distinguished from still living Hinduism. 


You may not understand a few words in this quotation. 
Faience means earthenware or porcelain work; intaglio and 
glyptic works are carvings and engravings on something hard, 
often some precious stone or gem. 

I wish I could see the statuettes found at Harappa, or even 
their pictures. Perhaps, some day, you and I may journey to 
Harrappa and Mohenjo-daro and take our fill of these sights. 
Meanwhile we shall carry on—you at your school at Poona, and 
I at my school, which is called the District Gaol of Delura Dun. 
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June 23, 1932 

My letter to you was interrupted yesterday. As I sat down to 
write, I forgot the gaol and my surroundings here and travelled, 
with the speed of thought, back to the world of the Middle 
Ages. But I was brought back with even greater speed, to the 
present, and was made rather painfully conscious of the gaol. 
I was told that orders had conic from above forbidding inter¬ 
views with Mummie and Diddaji’ for a month. Why r I u as 
not told. Why should a prisoner be told t They have been here 
in Dehra Dun for ten days now waiting for the next interview 
day, and now their waiting has been to no purpose, and they 
must go back. Such is the courtesy extended to us. Well, well, 
we must not mind. It is all in the days work, and prison is 
prison, and we had better not forget it. 

It was not possible for me to leave the present tor the past 
after this rude awakening. But I feel a little bettci today, after 
a nights rest. So 1 begin afresh. 

Wc shall come back to India now. We have been away long 
enough. What was happening here while Europe was trying to 

j Indira's grandmother. 
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out of the darkness of the Middle Ages; when 
le there were crushed under the weight of the feudal sys¬ 
tem and the general disorder and misgovernment that prevailed; 
when Pope and Emperor struggled against each other, and the 
countries of Europe took shape; when Christianity and Islam 
struggled for mastery during the Crusades ? 

Already we have had a glimpse of India during the early 
Middle Ages. We have also seen Sultan Mahmud swoop down 
from Ghazni in Ihe north-west to the rich plains of northern 
India and plunder and destroy. Mahmuds raids, terrible as they 
were, produced no great or lasting change in India. They gave 
a great shock to the country, especially the north, and nume¬ 
rous fine monuments and buildings wei*e destroyed by him. But 
only Sindh and a part of the Punjab remained in the Empire 
of Ghazni. The rest of the north recovered soon enough; the 
south was not even touched, nor was Bengal. For another 150 
years or more after Mahmud, neither Muslim conquest nor 
Islam made much progress in India. 

It was towards the end of the twelfth century (about 1186 
a.c. ) that a fresh wave of invasion came from the north-west. 
An Afghan chief had arisen in Afghanistan, who captured 
Ghazni and put an end to the Ghaznavite Empire. He is called 
Shahab-ud-din Ghuri (Ghur being some little town in Afgha¬ 
nistan). He came down to Lahore, took possession of it, and 
then marched to Delhi. The King of Delhi was Prithwi Raj 
Chauhan, and under his leadership many other chiefs of 
northern India fought against the invader and defeated him 
utterly. But only for a while. Shahab-ud-din returned next year 
with a great force, and this time he defeated and killed 
Prithwi Raj. 

Prithwi Raj is still a popular hero, and there are many 
legends and songs about him. The most famous of these is about 
his eloping with the daughter of Raja Jaichandra of Kanauj. 
But the elopement cost him dear. It cost him the lives of his 
bravest followers and the enmity of a powerful king. It sowed 
the seeds of dissension and mutual conflict, and thus made it 
easy for the invader to win. 

Thus in 1192 a.c. was won the first great victory by Shahab- 
ud o n, which resulted in the establishment of Muslim rule in 
India. Slowly the invaders spread, east and south. In another 
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; ars (by 1340) Muslim rule extended over a great pa 
^outh. Then it began to shrink in the south. New States 
arose, some Muslim, some Hindu, notably the Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar. For 200 years Islam lost ground to some extent, 
and it was only when the great Akbar came, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, that it spread again across nearly the 


whole of India. 

The coming of the Muslim invaders into India produced 
many reactions. Remember that these invaders were Afghans, 
and not Arabs or Persians or the cultured and highly civilized 
Muslims of western Asia. From the point of view of civilization 
these Afghans were backward as compared to Indians; but they 
were full of energy and far more alive than India was at the 
time. India was too much in a rut. It was becoming unchanging 
and unprogressive. It stuck to the old ways and made no attempt 
to better them. Even with regard to methods of warfare India 
was backward, and the Afghans were far better organised. So, 
in spite of courage and sacrifice, the old India went down before 
the Muslim invader. 

These Muslims were fierce and cruel enough to begin with. 
They came from a hard country where softness was not much 
appreciated. Added to this was the fact that they were in a 
newly conquered country, surrounded by enemies, who might 
revolt at any moment. Fear of rebellion must have been ever 
present, and fear often produces cruelty and frightfulness. So 
there were massacres to cow down the people. It was not a 
question of a Muslim killing a Hindu because of his religion; 
but a question of an alien conqueror trying to break the .spirit 
of the conquered. Religion is almost always brought in to explain 
these acts of cruelty, but this is not correct. Sometimes religion 
was used as a pretext. But the real cause s were political or social. 
The people from Central Asia, who invaded India, were fierce and 
merciless even in their homelands and long before they were con¬ 
verted to Islam. Having conquered a new country, they knew only 
one way of keeping it under control—the way of terror. 

Gradually, however, vve find India toning down these fierce 
warriors and civilizing them. They begin to feel as if they were 
Indians, and not foreign invaders. They marry women of the 
country, and the distinction between invader and the invaded 
slowly lessens. 
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^vyxll interest you to know, that Mahmud of Ghazni, 
uie greatest destroyer tliat northern India had known, and 
who is said to have been a champion of Islam ^against the 
“idolaters”, had a Hindu army corps under a Hindu general, 
named Tilak. He took Tilak and his army to Ghazni and used 
him to put down rebellious Muslims. So you will see that for 
Mahmud the object was conquest. In India he was prepared 
to kill 4 idolaters” with the help of his Muslim soldiers; in central 
Asia he was equally prepared to kill Muslims with the help 
of his Hindu soldiers. 

Islam shook up India. It introduced vitality and an impulse 
for progress in a society which was becoming wholly unpro¬ 
gressive. Hindu art, which had become decadent and morbid, 
and heavy with repetition and detail, undergoes a change in 
the north. A new art grows up, which might be called Indo- 
Muslim, full of energy and vitality. The old Indian master- 
builders draw inspiration from the new ideas brought by the 
Muslims. The very simplicity of the Muslim creed and outlook 
on life influenced the architecture of the day, and brought back 
to it simple and noble design. 

The first effect of the Muslim invasion was an exodus of 
people to the south. After Mahmuds raids and massacres, Islam 
was associated in northern India with barbarous cruelty and 
destruction. So when the new invasion came and could not be 
checked, crowds of skilled craftsmen and learned men went to 
southern India. This gave a great impetus to Aryan culture in 
the south. 


I have told you already something of the south. How the 
Ghalukyas were the dominant power in the west and centre 
(the Maharashtra country) from the middle of the sixth century 
onwards for 200 years. Hiuen Tsang visited Pulakesin II, who 
was the ruler then. Then came the Rashtrakutas, who defeated 
• ho Chalukyas and dominated the south for another 200 years, 
from the eighth to nearly the end of the tenth century. These 
Rashtrakutas were on the best of tenns with the Arab rulers 
ot Sindh, and many Arab traders and travellers visited them. 
')ne such traveller has left an account of his visit. lie tells us 
that the ruler of the Rashtrakutas of die time (ninth century) 
was one of the four great monarchs of the world. The other 
three great monarchs were, in his opinion, the Caliph of 
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d, the Emperor of China, and the Emperor of 
^ vtiut. *s, Constantinople). This is interesting as showing what 
the prevalent opinion in Asia must have been at the time. For 
an Arab traveller to compare the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas 
with the Caliph’s Empire, when Baghdad was at the height of 
its glory and power, means that this kingdom of Maharashtra 


must have been very strong and powerful. 

These Rashtrakutas gave place again to the Chalukyas in the 
tenth century (973 a.c.), and these remained in power again 
for over 200 years (up to 1190 a.c.). There is a long poem about 
one of these Chalukyan kings, and in this it is stated that he 
was chosen by his wife at a public swayamvar. 1 It is interesting 


to find this old Aryan custom surviving for so long. 

Farther south and east in India lay the Tamil country. Here 
from the third century to the ninth, for about 600 years, the 
Pallavas ruled; and for 200 years, beginning from the middle 
of the sixth century, they dominated the south. You will 
remember that it was these Pallavas who sent out colonizing 


expeditions to Malaysia and the eastern islands, ihe capital ol 
the Pallava state was Kanchi or Conjeevaram, a beautiful city 
then, and even now remarkable for its wise town-planning. 

The Pallavas give place to the aggressive Cholas early in the 
tenth century’. I have told you something of the Chola Empire 
of Rajaraja and Rajendra, who built great fleets and went con¬ 
quering to Ceylon, Burma and Bengal. More interesting is t it 
information we have of the elective village panchdtjal sysUm 
they had. This system was built up from belov, village unions 
electing many committees to look after various kin s o \or \ 
and also electing district unions. Several districts onne a 
province. I have often, in these letters, laid stress on t vis vi age 
panchdyat system, as this was the backbone of the o r * an 

polity. i t r. 

About the time of the Afghan invasions in nor icni nc ia > 

the Cholas were dominant in southern India. Soon, lovcvei 
they began to decline, and a little kingdom, v he i v as su 
ordinate to them, became independent and grew m power. 
This was the Pandya kingdom, with Madura for its capital and 


* In ancient India it *** a custom for a daughter of a king to cW 
her husband at a gathering to which all the eligible kings and princes vltl 
invited. 
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s its port. A famous traveller from Venice, Marco Po 
whom I shall have something more to say later, visited 
Kayal, the port, twice, in 1288 and in 1293. He describes the 
town as ‘a great and noble city”, full of ships from Arabia and 
China, and humming with business. Marco himself came by 
ship from China. 

Marco Polo also tells us that tire finest muslins, which "look 
like tissue of spiders web”, were made on the east coast of 
India. Marco mentions that a lady—Rudramani Devi—was the 
queen in the Telugu country—that is, the cast coast north of 
Madras. This lady ruled for forty years, and she is highly 
praised by Marco. 


§L 


Another interesting piece of information we get from Marco 
is that large numbers of horses were imported into southern 
India by sea from Arabia and Persia. The climate of the south 
was not suitable for horse-breeding. It is said that one of the 
reasons why the Muslim invaders of India were better fighters 
was their possession of the better horses. The best horse- 
breeding grounds in Asia were under their control. 

The Pandya kingdom was thus the leading Tamil Power in 
the thirteenth century, when the Cholas declined. Early in the 
fourteenth century (in 1310) the Muslim wedge of invasion 
reached south. It drove into the Pandya kingdom, which rapidly 
collapsed. 

I have surveyed soutJi Indian history in this letter, and per¬ 
haps repeated what I had previously said. But the subject is 
a little confusing, and people get mixed up between the Palla- 
vas and the Chalukyas and Cholas and the rest of them. And 
yet if you look at it as a whole you may be able to fit the broad 
framework into your mind. Ashoka, you will remember, ruled 
over the whole of India (except for a tiny tip at the bottom) 
and Afghanistan and part of Central Asia. After him rose, in 
the south, the Andhra power, which extended right across the 
Deccan, and lasted for 400 years, about the time that the 
Kushans had their borderland empire in the north. As the 
Telugu Andhras decline, the Tamil Pallavas rise on the east 
' oast and the south and for a very long period they hold sway. 
They colonize in Malaysia. After 600 years of rule, they give 
place to the Cholas, who conquer distant lands and sweep the 
seas with their navies. Three hundred years later they retire 
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e scene, and the Pandyan kingdom emerges into prl 
and the city of Madura becomes a centre of culture and 
Kayal a great and busy port in touch with distant countries. 

So much for the south and east. On the west, in the Maha¬ 
rashtra country, there were the Chalukyas and then the 
Rashtrakutas, and then again, for a second time, the Chalukyas. 

All these are just names. But consider the long periods for 
which these kingdoms lasted and the high degree of civilization 
attained. There was an inner strength which seems to have 
given more stability and peace to them than the kingdoms of 
Europe had. But the social structure had outlived its day and 
the stability had gone. It was soon to topple over when the 
Muslim armies moved sou hward early in the fourteenth 
century. 
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June 24, 1932 

I have told you of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, and I have 
also said something of the poet Firduasi, who wrote the 
Shahnama in Persian at Mahmuds request. But 1 have not told 
you yet of another distinguished man of Mahmuds time, who 
came with him to the Punjab. This was Alberuni, a learned man 
and a scholar, very different from the fierce and bigoted war¬ 
riors of the day. He travelled all over India, trying to under¬ 
stand the new country and its people. So keen was he to appre¬ 
ciate the Indian viewpoint that he learnt Sanskrit and read ioi 
himself the principal books of the Hindus. He studied the 
philosophy of India and the sciences and arts as taught hero. 
The Bliagawad Gita became quite a favourite ei his. He went 
south to the Chola kingdom and was amazed at the great irri¬ 
gation works he saw there. The record of his wanderings in 
India is one of the great travel books of old days that vve still 
have. In a welter of destruction and massacre and intolerance, 
he stands out, the patient scholar, observing and learning, and 
trying to find out where truth lay 
After Shahab-ud-din, the Afghan, who defeated Prithwi Raj. 
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came a succession of Sultans of Delhi called the Slave 
ngs. The first of them was Qutub-ud-din. He had been a 
slave of Sbahab-ud-din, but even slaves could rise to high 
positions, and lie managed to become the first Sultan of Delhi. 


Some others after him were also originally slaves, and hence 
this is called the slave dynasty. They were all pretty fierce, 
and conquest and destruction of buildings and libraries and 
terrorization went together. They were fond of building also, 
and they liked size in building. Qutub-ud-din started building 
the Qutub Minar, the great tower near Delhi which you know 
so well. His successor, lltutmish, finished the tower and also 
built near it some beautiful arches, which still exist. The 
materials for these buildings were almost all taken from old 


Indian buildings, chiefly temples. The master-builders were all 


of course Indian, but, as I have told you, they were greatly 
influenced by the new ideas brought by the Muslims. 

Every invader of India from Mahmud of Ghazni onwards 
took back with him crowds of Indian artisans and master- 


builders. The influence of Indian architecture thus spread in 
Central Asia. 

Bihar and Bengal were conquered by the Afghans with the 
greatest ease. They were audacious, and took the defenders 
completely by surprise, and audacity often pays. This conquest 
of Bengal is almost as surprising as the conquests of Cort6s and 
Pizarro in America. 

It was during the reign of lltutmish (from 1211 to 1236) that 
a great and terrifying cloud hovered over the frontiers of India. 
Ihis was 'composed of the Mongols under Chengiz Khan. Right 
up to the Indus he came, pursuing an enemy, but there he 
stopped. India escaped him. It was nearly 200 years later that 
another of his breed, Timur, came down to India to massacre 
and destroy. But although Chengiz did not come, many Mon¬ 
gols made a practice of raiding India, and even corning right 
up to Lahore. They spread terror and frightened even the 
Sultans, who sometimes bribed them off. Many thousands of 
them settled down in tlio Punjab. 

Unong the Sultans there is a woman named Razia. She was 
ihe daughter of lltutmish. She seems to have been an able 
person and a brave fighter, but she had a hard time with her 
uerce Afghan nobles and the fiercer Mongols raiding the Punjab. 
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kings ended in 1290. Soon after came Ala-mP 
Avawiji, who came to the throne hy the gentle method of mu* der- 
ing his uncle, who was also his father-in-law. He followed this 
up bv 1 laving all the Muslim nobles whom he suspected ol 
disloyalty killed. Fearing a Mongol plot, he ordered that e\ cry 
Mongol in his territories should be killed, so that not one of 
the stock should be left alive upon the face of the earth . 
And so 20,000 or 30,000 of them, most of them of course quite 
innocent, were massacred. 

I am afraid these references to massacres repeatedly are not 
very pleasing. Nor are they very important from the larger 
viewpoint of history. Still, they help one to realize that condi¬ 
tions in northern India at this time were far from secure or 
civilized. There was a reversion to some extent to barbarism. 
While Islam brought an element of progress to India, the 
Muslim Afghans brought an element of barbarism. Many people 
mix up the two, but they should be distinguished. 

Ala-ud-din was intolerant, like the others. But it seems as if 
the outlook of these Central Asian rulers of India was now 
changing. They were beginning to think of India as their home. 
They were no longer strangers here. Ala-ud-din married a 

Hindu lady, and so did his son. 

Under Ala-ud-din there seems to have been an attempt made 
to have a more or less efficient system of government, rhe lines 
of communication were especially kept in order or tie 
ments of the army, and the army was the special care of Ala-ud- 
din. He made it very powerful, and with it he conqueiet 
Gujrat and a great part of the south. His genera iLtuine rom 
the south with enormous wealth. It is said that re )rou$,i 
50,000 maunds of gold, a vast quantity of jt "■' - s auc P e 
and 20,000 horses and 312 elephants. 

Clnttor, the home of romance and chivalry, full of 
but even then old-fashioned and sticking to outworn me 
of warfare, was overwhelmed by Ala-ud-din s e °* en 
There was a sack of Chittor in 1303. Bui before this oo c 

place, the men and women of the fortress, obedient to c d 
custom, performed the terrible rite of jauhai Act ore ng to tiis. 
when defeat threatens and there is no other way, in tie ast 
extremity, it was better for the men to go out and die in the 
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battle and for the women to burn themselves on a r/ ... 
mible thing this was, especially for the women. It would 
have been better if the women, too, had gone out sword in hand 
and died on the battlefield. But, in any event, death was pre¬ 
ferable to slavery and degradation, as conquest in war meant 
in those days. 

Meanwhile the people of the country, the Hindus, were being 
slowly converted to Islam. The process was not rapid. Some 
changed their religion because Islam appealed to them, some 
did so because of fear, some because it is natural to want to 
be on the winning side. But the principal reason for the change 
was economic. People who were not Muslims had to pay a 
special tax, a poll ta x-jezia, as it was called. This was a great 
burden on the poor. Many would change their religion just to 
escape it. Among the higher classes desire to gain Court 
favour and high office was a powerful motive. Ala-ud-din’s 
great geneial, Malik Kafur, who conquered the south, was a 
convert from Hinduism. 

I must tell you about another Sultan of Dellu, a most extra¬ 
ordinary individual. He was Mohammad bin Tughlaq. He was 
a most learned and accomplished man both in Persian and 
Arabic. He had studied philosophy and logic, even Greek 
philosophy. He knew something of mathematics and science 
and medicine. He was a brave man, and was for his times quite 
a paragon of learning and a wonder. And yet, and yet, this 
paragon was a monster of cruelty and seems to have been quite 
mad 1 He came to the throne by killing his own father. He had 
fantastic notions of conquering Persia and China. Naturally 
they came to grief. But his most famous exploit was his decision 


to ruin Delhi, his own capital, because some of the people of 
the city had dared to criticize his policy in anonymous notices. 
He ordered that the capital should be transferred from Delhi 
to Deoghiri in the south (in Hyderabad State now). This 
place he called Daulatabad. Some compensation was paid to 
the owners of houses, and then every one, without exception, 
was ordered to leave the city within three days. 

Mo l people left. Some hid themselves. When they were 
ioimd they were punished cruelly, even though one was a blind 
man and another a paralytic. It was forty days’ march to 
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tabad from Delhi. One can imagine what the term: 

6ndition of the people must have been during this march and 
how many must have dropped on the way. 

And the city of Delhi, what became of it ? Two years later 
Mohammad bin Tughlaq tried to re-people Delhi. But he did 
not succeed. He had previously made it into a “perfect desert", 
as an eye-witness tells us. It is possible to make a garden into 
a wilderness quickly; but it is not easy to re-convert the 
wilderness into a garden. Ibn Battuta, an African Moorish 
traveller, who was with the Sultan, returned to Delhi, and he 
says that “it is one of the greatest cities in the universe. When 
we entered this capital we found it in the state which has been 
described. It was empty, abandoned, and had but a small popu¬ 
lation.” Another person describing the city as spreading over 
eight or ten miles : “All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ruin, that not a cat or a dog was left among the buildings of 
the city, in its palaces or in its suburbs.” 

This madman ruled as Sultan for twenty-five years, right up 
to 1351. It is amazing how much knavery and cruelty and in¬ 
competence in their rulers people will put up with. But in spite 
of the servility of the people Mohammad bin Tughlaq was 
successful in breaking up his empire. The country was ruined 
by his mad schemes and by heavy taxation. There were famines, 
and at last there were revolts. Even in his lifetime, from 1340 
onwards, large areas of the empire became independent. Bengal 
became independent. In the south several States arose. Chief 
of these was the Hindu State of Vijayanagar, which arose in 
1336 and within ten years was a great Power in the south. 

Near Delhi you can still see the ruins of Tughlaqabad, which 
was built by Mohammad’s father. 
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July 3, 1932 

We have now reached the stage in Europe when the medie¬ 
val world begins to break up and give place to a new order. 
There is discontent and dissatisfaction against existing cnndj- 
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and this feeling is the parent of change and pro£_ ... 

AJEThe classes that were exploited by the feudal system and 
the religious system were discontented. We have seen that 
peasant revolts, or jacqueries , as they are called in French (from 
Jacques, a peasant name), were taking place. But the peasants 
were still very backward and weak and, in spite of their revolts, 
could gain little. Their day was yet to come. The real conflict 
was between the old feudal class and the new wide-awake 
middle class, which was growing in power. The feudal system 
meant that wealth was based on land—was, in fact, land. But 
now a new kind of wealth was being accumulated, which was 
not from land. This was from manufactures and trade, and the 
new middle class or bourgeoisie profited by this, and this gave 
them power. This conflict was already an old one. What we now 
see is a change in the relative positions of the two parties. The 
feudal system, though still continuing, is on the defensive. The 
bourgeoisie , confident of its new strength, takes up the offensive. 
The struggle goes on through hundreds of years, ever more and 
more in favour of the bourgeoisie . It varies in different coun¬ 
tries of Europe. In eastern Europe there is little of the struggle. 
If is in the west that the bourgeoisie first comes into prominence. 

The breaking down of the old barriers meant an advance in 
many directions—in science, in art, in literature, in architecture, 
in new discoveries. That is always so when the human spirit 
breaks its bonds; it expands and spreads out. Even so, when 
freedom comes to our country, will our people and our genius 
expand and spread out in all directions. 

As the hold of the Church relaxes and grows weaker, people 
spend less money on cathedrals and churches. Beautiful build¬ 
ings grow up in many places, but they are town-halls and the 
like. The Gothic style also retires, and a new one develops. 

Just about this time, when western Europe was full of a new 
energy, came the lure of gold from the East. Stories of Marco 
Polo and other travellers who had been to India and China 
excited the imagination of Europe, and this stimulus of untold 
wealth in the East drew many to the sea. Just then came the 
fall of Constantinople. The Turks controlled the land and the 
sea routes to the East and they did not encourage trade riiuch. 
The big merchants and traders chafed at this; the new class of 
adventurers* who wanted to get at the gold of the East, were 
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IS 0 annoyed. So they tried to find out new ways of reaching 
the golden East. ( 

Every schoolgirl knows now that our earth is round and that 
it goes round the sun. This is such an obvious thing to all of 
us. But it was not very obvious in the old days, and those people 


who ventured to think so and say so got into trouble with the 
Church. But in spite of the fear of the Church, more and more 
persons began to think that the earth was round. If it was round, 
then it should be possible to reach China and India by going 
west. So some thought. Others thought of reaching India by 
going round Africa. You must remember that there was no Suez 
Canal then and ships could not go from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea. Goods and merchandise used to be sent overland, 
probably on the backs of camels, between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Red Sea, and were transferred to fresh ships on 
the other side. This was not convenient at any time. With Egypt 
and Syria under the Turks, this route became even more 


difficult. 

But the lure of India’s wealth continued to excite and draw 


people. Spain and Portugal took the lead in the voyages of ex¬ 
ploration. Spain was just then driving out the last of the Moors 
or Saracens from Granada. The marriage of Ferdinand of 
Yragon and Isabella of Castile had united Cliristian Spain and 
in 1492, nearly fifty years after the Turks took Constantinople 
on the other side of Europe, Granada, of the Arabs,^ fell. Spain 
immediately became a great Christian Power in Europe. 

The Portuguese tried to go east, the Spaniards west. The first 
great advance was the discovery by the Portuguese in 1445 of 
Cape Verde. This cape is the westernmost point of Africa. 1 ook 
at the map of Africa. You will see that as one sails down from 
Europe towards this cape, one has to go south-west. At Cape 
Verde one goes round the corner and begins going south-east. 
The discovery of this cape was a very hopeful sign, foi i< made 
people believe that they would be able to go round Africa to¬ 


wards India. 

It took another forty years, however, before Africa was 
rounded. In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz, also a Portuguese, went 
round the southern tip of Africa—that is, what is called the Cape 
of Good Hope. Within a few years yet another Portuguese, 
Vasco da Gama took advantage of tliis discover) 7 and came to 
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i'gk/oia the Cape of Good Hope. Vasco da Gama rea< 
cut on the Malabar Coast in 1498. 

So the Portuguese won in the race to reach India. But mean¬ 
while great things were happening on the other side of the 
world and Spain was to profit by them. Christopher Columbus 
had reached the American world in 1492. Columbus was a poor 
Genoese and, believing that the world was round, he wanted 
to go to Japan and India by sailing west. He did not think that 
the journey would be nearly as long as it turned out to be. He 
went about from Court to Court trying to induce some prince 
to help him in his voyage of exploration. At last Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain agreed to do so, and Columbus started 
with three little ships and eighty-eight men. It was a brave 
and adventurous voyage into the unknown, for no one knew 
what lay ahead. But Columbus had faith, and his faith was 
justified. After sixty-nine days of sailing they reached land. 
Columbus thought this was India. It was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the West Indies. Columbus never reached the American 
continent, and to the end of his days he believed that he had 
reached Asia. This strange mistake of his has persisted to this 
day. These islands are still called the West Indies, and the 
original inhabitants of America are called Indians or Red 
Indians even now. 

Columbus came back to Europe and went again next year 
with many more ships. The discovery of the new route to India, 
as it was thought, excited Europe very much. It was soon 
after this that Vasco da Gama hastened his eastern voyage and 
readied Calicut. As the news of fresh discoveries came from 


east and west, the excitement in Europe grew. r \ he two rivals 
for dominion over these new lands were Portugal and Spain. 
The Pope then appealed on the scene, and to prevent any con¬ 
flict between Spaniards and Portuguese, he decided to be 
generous at other peoples expense. In 1493 he issued a Buli 
the Papal announcements or edicts are for some reason called 
Bulls—called the Bull of Demarcation. He drew an imaginary 
line from north to south 100 leagues west of the Azores, and 
declared that Portugal was to have all the non-Christian lands 
to the east of this line and Spain the lands to the west of 


the line. A magnificent gift it was of nearly the whole world, 
minus Europe, and it cost the Pope nothing to make it! the 
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are islands in the Atlantic Ocean, and a line drawn 100 
eagues—that is, about 300 miles to the west of them would 
leave the whole of North America and most of South America 
to the west. Thus, practically, the Pope made a present of the 
Americas to Spain, and of India, China, Japan and other Eastern 
countries, as well as the whole of Africa, to Portugal! 

The Portuguese set about taking possession of this vast domi¬ 
nion. This was not so easy. But they made some progress and 
continued to go east. They reached Goa in 1510; Malacca in the 
Malay Peninsula in 1511; Java soon after; and China in 1576. 
This does not mean that they took possession of these places. 
They just got some footings .in a few places. Their future 
career in the East we shall have to discuss in a subsequent 
letter. 

Among the Portuguese in the East was a man called Ferdi¬ 
nand Magellan. But he fell out with his Portuguese masters 
and, returning to Europe, became a Spanish subject. Having 
been to India and the Eastern islands* by the eastern route, via 
the Cape of Good Hope, he now wanted to go there by the 
western route, via America, Probably he knew that the land 
discovered by Columbus was far from being Asia. Indeed, in 
1513 a Spaniard named Balboa had crossed the mountains of 
Panama in Central America and had reached the Pacific Ocean. 
For :,ome reason or other he called this tire South Sea, and 
standing on the shore of it, he claimed the new sea and all lands 
washed by it as possessions of his master, the King of Spain. 

In 1519 Magellan started on his western voyage, which was 
going to be the greatest voyage of them all. He had five ships 
and 270 men. He crossed the Atlantic to South America and 
continued going south till lie reached the end of the continent. 
He had lost one ship by shipwreck and another had deserted; 
three ships remained. With these he crossed the narrow strait 
between the South American continent and an island, and 
came out into the open sea on the other side. This was the 
Pacific Ocean, so called by Magellan because it was very peace¬ 
ful compared to the Atlantic. It had taken him just fourteen 
months i reach the Pacific. The strait he passed through is still 
known after him—the Strait of Magellan. 

Magellan then bravely continued north and then north-west 
across the unknown sea. This was the most terrible part of the 
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No one knew that it would take so long. For m 
months, 108 days to be exact, they were in mid-ocean with 
little to eat or drink. At last, after great privation, they reached 
the Philippine Islands. The people they met there were friendly 
to them and gave them food and exchanged gifts. But the 
Spaniards were offensive and overbearing. Magellan took part 
in some petty war between two chieftains and was killed. Many 
other Spaniards were killed by the people of the island because 
of their overbearing attitude. 

The Spaniards were looking for the Spice Islands, where the 
precious spices came from. They went on in search for diem. 
Another ship had to be given up and burnt; only two remained. 
It was decided that one of these should go back to Spain via 
the Pacific, and die other via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
former ship did not go far, as it was captured by the Portuguese. 
But die other one, named the Vittoria, crept round Africa and 
reached Seville in Spain with eighteen men in 1522, just three 
years after it had sailed. It had gone round the world, and it 
was the first ship to do so. 

I have written at some lengdi about the voyage of the 
Vitioria because it was a wonderful voyage. We cross the seas 
now in every comfort and take long journeys in big ships. But 
think of these early voyagers, who faced all manner of danger 
and peril, and plunging into the unknown, discovered the sea 
routes for those who came after them. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese of those days were proud and overbearing and cruel 
people; but they were wonderfully brave and full of die spirit 
of adventure. 

While Magellan was going round the world. Cortes was 
entering the city of Mexico and conquering the Aztec Empire 
for the Spanish King. I have already told you something of this 
and of the Maya civilization of America. Cortes readied Mexico 
in 1519. Pizarro reached the Inca Empire (where Peru is now) 
in South America in 1530. By courage and audacity, and 
treachery and cruelty, and taking advantage of internal dissen¬ 
sions of the people, Cortes and Pizarro succeeded in putting an 
end to two old empires. But both of these empires were out of 
date and, in sornt ways, very primitive. So they fell down, like 
a house of cards, at the first push. 

Where the great explorers and discoverers had gone, hordes 
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enturers followed, eager for loot and plunder. Spanisl 
erica especially suffered from this crowd, and even CQlum- 
bus was treated very badly by them. At the same time gold 
and silver flowed unceasingly to Spain from Peru and Mexico. 
Enormous quantities of these precious metals came, dazzling 
Europe, and making Spain the dominating Power of Europe. 
This gold and silver spread to other countries of Europe, 
and thus there was an abundant supply of money with which 
to buy the products of the East. 

The success of Portugal and Spain naturally fired the imagi¬ 
nations of the people of other countries, especially of France 
and England and Holland and the north German towns. They 
tried hard at first to find a passage to Asia and America by a 
northern route, north of Norway to the east, and via Greenland 
to the west. But they failed in this, and then took to the well- 


known routes. 

What a wonderful time this must have been, when the world 
seemed to be opening out and showing her treasures and mar¬ 
vels ! New discoveries came one after another, oceans and new 
continents, and wealth beyond measure, just waiting for the 
magic call-open sesame”. The very air must have breathed 
of the magic of these adventures. 

The world is a narrower place now, and there is little to 
discover in it. So it seems. But that is not so, for science has 
opened up tremendous new vistas which wait to be explored, 
and of adventure there is no lack. Especially in India today! 


32 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE MONGOL EMPIRES 

July 9, 1932 

i have written to you of the passing of the Middle Ages and 
of the awakening of the new spirit in Europe, and a new energy 
which found outlets in many ways. Europe seems to be bustling 
1 ith activity and creative effort. Her people, after being cooped 
up in their little countries for centuries, burst out and across the 
ide oceans and go to the uttermost corners of the world. They 
go forth as conquerors, confident in their own strength; and 
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confidence gives them courage and makes them 
'‘arm wonderful deeds. 

But you. must have wondered how this sudden change took 
place. In the middle of the thirteenth century the Mongols 
dominated Asia and Europe. Eastern Europe was in their pos¬ 
session, western Europe trembled before these great and seem¬ 


ingly invincible warriors. What were die kings and emx>erors 
of Europe compared to even a general of the Great Khan ? 

Two hundred years later, the Ottoman Turks were in posses¬ 
sion of the imperial city of Constantinople and a good bit of 
south-eastern Europe. After 800 years of fighting between 
Muslim and Christian, die great prize, which had lured die 
Arabs and the Seljuqs, had fallen into die hands of the Otto¬ 
mans. Not content with diis, the Ottoman Sultans looked with 
hungry eyes to the west, even at Rome itself. They direatened 
the German (Holy Roman) Empire and Italy. They conquered 
Hungary and reached the walls of Vienna and the frontiers of 
Italy. In the east they added Baghdad to their dominions; in 
the south, Egypt. In the middle of the sixteenth century Sultau 
Suleiman, called the Magnificent, ruled over this great Turkish 
Empire. Even on the seas his fleets were supreme. 

How, then, did this change occur? How did Europe get lid 
of the Mongol menace ? How did it survive the Turkish danger ? 
and not only survive it, but become aggressive itself and a 
menace to others ? 

The Mongols did not threaten Europe for long, they went 
away of their own accord to elect a new Khan and they did 
not come back. Western Europe was too far away Horn theii 
homelands in Mongolia. Perhaps Also it did not attract them 
because it was woody country and they were used to the wide 
open plains and steppes. In any event western Europe saved 
itself from the Mongols not by any valour of its own, but by the 
indifference and the preoccupations of the Mongols. In eastern 
Europe they remained for some time longer, till the Mongol 
power gradually broke up. 

I have already told you that the capture oi Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1452 is supposed to be a turning-point in 
European history. It marks, for the sake of convenience, the 
passing of the Middle Ages and the coming of the new spirit 
the Renaissance, which flowered out in a variety of ways. Thus, 
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V^rSjo^iy, just when Europe was threatened by the Turks, 

lieTurks seemed to have a good chance of success, Europe 
found her feet and developed strength. The Turks went on 
advancing in western Europe for a while; and while they 
advanced, European explorers were discovering new countries 


and seas and rounding the globe. Under Suleiman the Magni¬ 
ficent, who reigned from 1520 to 1566, the Turkish Empire 
spread from Vienna to Baghdad and Cairo. But there was no 
advance after that. The Turks were succumbing to the old 
weakening and corrupting traditions of the Constantinople of 
the Greeks. As Europe increased in power, the Turks lost their 
old energy and became weaker. 

In the course of our wanderings through past ages we have 
seen many invasions of Europe by Asia. There were some in¬ 
vasions of Asia by Europe, but they were of little moment. 
Alexander went across Asia to India without any great result. 
The Romans never went beyond Mesopotamia. Europe, on the 
other hand, was repeatedly overrun by Asiatic tribes from the 
earliest times. Of these Asiatic invasions the Ottoman invasion 
of Europe was the last. Gradually we find the roles are reversed, 
and Europe takes up the aggressive. This change might be said 
to occur about lie middle of the sixteenth century. America, 
newly discovered, goes clown quickly before Europe. Asia is a 
more difficult problem. For 200 years Europeans try to find 
footholds in various parts of the Asiatic continent, and by the 
middle of the eighteenth century' I hey begin to dominate parts 
of Asia. It is well to remember this, as some people, ignorant 
of history, imagine that Europe has always bossed it over Asia. 
This new rfile of Europe is quite a recent one, as we shall see, 
and already the scene is changing and the role appears out of 
date. New ideas are astir in all the countries of the East, and 
powerful movements aiming at freedom are challenging and 
shaking the domination of Europe. Wider and deeper even than 
these nationalistic ideas are the new social ideas of equality' 
which want to put an end to all imperialism and exploitation. 
There should be no question in future of Europe dominating 
Asia or Asia dominating Europe, or any country exploiting 
another. 

This has been a long preface. We come back to the Mongols. 
Let ns Follow their fortunes for a while and see what happened 
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m. You will remember that Kublai Khan was the 
4x Khan. After his death in 1292 the vast empire, which 
Stretched right across Asia from Korea to Poland and Hungary 
in Europe, split up into five empires. Each of these five em¬ 
pires was in reality a very big empire. 1 

The principal one was the Empire of China, including Man¬ 
churia, Mongolia, Tibet, Korea, Annam, Tongking and part of 
Burma. The Yuan dynasty, descendants of Kublai, succeeded to 
this; but not for long. Very soon bits of it dropped off in the 
south, and in 1368, just seventy-six years after Kublai s death, 
his dynasty fell and the Mongols were driven away. 

In the far west was the Empire of the Golden Horde—what 
a fascinating name these people had 1 The Russian nobles paid 
tribute to it for nearly 200 years after Kublafs death. At the 
end of this period (1480) the Empire was weakening a little 
and the Grand Duke of Moscow, who had managed to become 
the chief Russian noble, refused to pay tribute. This Grand 
Duke is called Ivan the Great. In the north of Russia there was 
the old republic of Novgorod, which was controlled by mer¬ 
chants and traders. Ivan defeated this republic and added it 
lo bis dukedom. Constantinople meanwhile had fallen to the 
Turks and the family of the old emperors had been driven out. 
Ivan married a girl of this old imperial family, and thus claimed 
to be in the imperial line and an heir to old Byzantium, i lie 
Russian Empire, which was finally ended by the revolutions 
of 1917, began in this way, under Ivan the Great. His grandson, 
who was very’ cruel, and was therefore called Ivan the Terrible, 
gave himself the title of Tsar, which was the equivalent of Caesar 
or Emperor. 

Thus the Mongols finally retired from Europe. We need not 
trouble ourselves much about the remains of the Golden Horde 


1 The five empires were: (i) The Empire of Chinn, including Mongolia 
and Manchuria and Tibet. This was tlm principal one, under Kublai s 
descendants of the Yuan dynasty. (2) To the far west in Russia, Poland 
and Hungary was the Empire of the Golden Horde (as the Mongols then 
were called). (3) In Persia and Mesopotamia and part ol Conti at Asia, 
there was the IJkhan Empire —which had been founded by Hulagu, and 
to which the Scljuq Turks paid tribute. (4) North of Tibet in Central Asia 
there was Great Turkey, as it was called, the Empire of Zagatai. (3) 
Between Mongolia and the Golden Horde, there was a Siberian Empire of 
the Mongols. —Publisher 
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other Mongol empires of Central Asia. Besides, 1 dcJ 
much about them. But one man claims our attention. 

This man was Timur, who wanted to be a second Chengiz 
Khan. He claimed to be descended from Chengiz, but he was 
really a Turk. He was lame and is therefore called Timur-i-lang 
or Timur the Lame or Tamurlane. He succeeded his father and 


became ruler of Samarqand in 1369. Soon afterwards, lie 
started on his career of conquest and cruelty. He was a great 
general, but he was a complete savage. The Mongols of central 
Asia had meanwhile become Muslims and Timur himself was 
a Muslim. But the fact that he was dealing with Muslims did 
not soften him in the least. Wherever he went he spread deso¬ 
lation and pestilence and utter misery. His chief pleasure was 
the erection of enormous pyramids of skulls From Delhi in 
the east to Asia Minor in the west he caused to bo massacred 
hundreds of thousands of persons and had their skulls arrang¬ 
ed in the form of pyramids ! 

Chengiz khan and his Mongols were cruel and destructive, 
but they were like others of their time. But Timur was much 
worse. He stands apart for wanton and fiendish cruelty. In one 
place, it is said, he erected a tower of 2,000 live men and 
covered them up with brick and mortar! 

The wealth of India attracted this savage. He had some 
difficulty in inducing his* generals and nobles to agree to his 
proposal to invade India. T here was a great council in Samar¬ 
qand, and the nobles objected to going to India because of the 
great heat there. Ultimately Timur promised that he would not 
lay in India. He would just plunder and destroy and return. 
He kept his word. 

Northern India was then, you will remember, under Muslim 
rule There wns ft Sultan at Delhi. But this Muslim State was 
weak, and constant warfare with the Mongols on the frontiers 
had broken its backbone. So when Timur came with an armv 
of Mongols there was no great resistance and he went cm gaily 
with his massacres and pyramids. Both Hindus and Muslims 
were slain. No distinction seems to have been made. The 
prisoners becoming a burden, he ordered all of them to be killed 
* n d 100,000 were massac red. At one place, it is said, both the 
Hindus and Muslims jointly performed the Rajput ceremony 
of /au/i a r--marching out to die in battle. But why should I go 
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_ eating this story of horror ? It was the same all alongTiis 
route. Famine ajid disease followed Timurs army. For fifteen 
days he remained in Delhi, and converted that great city into 
a shambles. He returned to Samarqand, after plundering Kash¬ 
mir on the way. 

Savage as he was, Timur wanted lo put up fine buildings in 
Samarqand and elsewhere in central Asia. So he collected, as 
Sultan Mahmud had done long before him, artisans and skilled 
mechanics and master-builders in India and took them with 
him. The best of these master-builders and craftsmen he kept 
in his own imperial sendee. The others were spread in the 
chief cities of western Asia. Tims developed a new style of 
architecture. 

After Timur s departure, Delhi was a city of the dead. Famine 
and pestilence reigned unchecked. There was no ruler or orga¬ 
nization or order for two months. There were few inhabitants. 
Even the man Timur had appointed as his Viceroy in Delhi 


retired to Multan. 

Timur then went west spreading desolation across Persia and 
Mesopotamia. At Angora he met a great army of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1402. By brilliant generalship he defeated these Turks. 
But the sea was too much for him, and he could not cross the 
Bosphorus. So Europe escaped him. 

Three years later, in 1403, Timur died, as he was marching 
towards China. With him collapsed his great empire which 
covered nearly the whole of Western Asia. The Ottomans paid 
tribute to him, so did Egypt, so did the Golden Horde. But bis 
ability was confined to his generalship, which was remarkable. 
Some of his campaigns in the snows of Siberia were extraordi¬ 
nary. But at heart he w as a barbarous nomad, Mid he built up 
no organization and left behind him no competent men as 
Chengiz had done, to carry on the empire. So the Empire of 
Timur uncled with him and left a. memory only oi massacre «' d 

desolation, in Central Asia, of the hordes of adsculuiei.s and 
conquerors who have passed through it, four men are ici num¬ 
bered still—Sikandar or Alexander, Sultan Mahmud, Chengiz 
Khan, and Timur. 

Timur shook up the Ottoman Turks by his defeat of them. 
But they recovered soon and, as we know, in another fifty years 
(1453) they took Constantinople. 
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must take leave of Centra) Asia now. It goes back in 
e scale of civilization and sinks into obscurity. Nothing of 
note happens which will demand our attention. Only the 
memory of old civilizations remains, destroyed by the hand of 
man. Nature also laid a heavy hand on it, and gradually made 
the climate drier and less habitable. 

We must also bid good-bye to the Mongols, except for a 
branch of them which subsequently came to India and built a 
great and famous empire here. But the Empire of Chengiz 
Khan and his descendants breaks up, and the Mongols revert 
to their petty chieftains and their tribal habits. 
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INDIA BEGINS TO TACKLE A DIFFICULT 
PROBLEM 


July 12, 1932 

I have written to you of Timur and his massacres and pyra¬ 
mids of heads. How horrible and barbarous all this seems! 
Such a thing could not happen in our civilized age. And yet, do 
not be so sure. We have only recently seen and heard of what 
can and does happen even in our own times. The destruction 
of life and property caused by Chengiz Khan or Timur, great 
as it was, pales almost into insignificance before the destruction 
during the Great War of 1914*18. And every Mongol 

cruelty can be rivalled by modern instances of frightfulness. 

Yet it is undoubted that we have progressed in a hundred 
vays since the days of Chengiz or Timur. Life is not only 
vastly more complicated, but it is richer; and many of the forces 
of Nature have been explored and understood and brought to 
the use of man. Certainly the world is more civilized and 
cultured now. Why then, do we relapse back into barbarism 
during periods of war ? Because war itself is a negation and 
denial of civilization and culture, except in so far as it takes 
advantage of the civilized brain to invent and use more and 
more powerful and horrible weapons. With the coming of war 
most people who are involved in it work themselves up into 
a terrible state of excitement, forget much that civilization has 
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/them, forget truth and die graces of life, and begi 
able their savage ancestors of a few thousand years ago. 
Is it, then, surprising that war, whenever waged, is a horrible 
thing ? 

What would a stranger to this world of ours say if he were 
to visit us during war-time ? Suppose he only saw us then, and 
not during peace-time. He would only judge by the war, and 
come to the conclusion that we were cruel and relentless, 
savages occasionally showing courage and sacrifice, but, on 
the whole, with few redeeming features, and with one master- 
passion—to kill and destroy each other. He would misjudge us 
and form a distorted view of our world, because he would see 
only one side of us at a particular, and not very favourable, time. 

So also, if we think of the past in terms of wars and massacres 
only, we shall misjudge it. Unfortunately wars and massacres 
have a way of attracting a great deal of attention. The day-to- 
day life of a people is rather dull. What is the historian to say 
about it ? So the historian swoops down on a war or battle 
and makes the most of it. Of course we cannot forget or ignore 
such wars, but we must not attach more importance to them 
than they deserve. Let us think of the past in terms of the pre¬ 
sent, and of the people in those days in terms of ourselves. We 
shall then get a more human view of them, and we shall realize 
that what really counted were the day-to-day life and the 
thoughts of those people, and not the occasional wars. It is well 
to remember this, as you will find your history books over-full 
of such wars. Even these letters of mine are apt to stray in that 
direction. The real reason for this is the difficulty in writing 
about the day-to-day life of past times. I do not know enough 
about it. 

Timur, as we have seen, was one of the worst afflictions that 
befell India. One shudders to think of the trail of horror which 
he left behind him wherever he went. And yet southern India 
was wholly unaffected by him, so also the east and west and 
central India. Even the present United Provinces practi¬ 
cally escaped him, except for a bit in the north, near Delhi and 


Meerut. The Punjab, besides Delhi city, was the province that 
suffered most by Timur’s raid. Even in the Punjab the main 
sufferers lay along the route taken by Timur. The vast majority 
of the people of the Punjab carried on their ordinary work 
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any interruption. So we must be on our guard 
the importance of these wars and raids. 

Let us look at the India of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries. The Delhi Sultanate shrinks till it vanishes away on 
Timur’s coming. There are a number of large independent 
States all over India, mostly Muslim; but there is one powerful 
Hindu State—Vi jay anagar—in the south. Islam is no longer a 
stranger or a newcomer in India. It is well established. The 
fierceness and cruelty of the early Afghan invaders and the Slave 
kings have been toned down, and the Muslim kings are as much 
Indians* as the Hindus. They have no outside connections. Wars 
take place between different States, but they are political and 
not religious. Sometimes a Muslim State employs Hindu troops, 
and a Hindu State, Muslim troops. Muslim kings often marry 
Hindu women and Hindus are often employed as ministers and 
high officials by the Muslim kings. There is little of the feeling 
of conqueror and conquered or ruler and ruled. Indeed, most 
of the Muslims, including some of the rulers, are Indians con¬ 
verted to Islam. Many of these become converted in the hope 
of gaining Court favour or economic advantage, and in spite 
of their change of religion they stick to most of their old cus¬ 
toms. Some Muslim rulers adopt forcible methods to bring 
about conversion, but even this is largely with a political object, 
as it is thought that the converts would be more loyal subjects. 
But force does not go far in bringing about conversions. A more 
effective method is the economic. Non-Muslims are made to 
pay a poll-tax called the jizya, and many of them, wishing to 
escape this, become Muslims. 

But all this takes place in the cities. The villages are little 
affected, and the millions of villagers carry on in the old way. 
It is true that the king’s officers interfere more in village life. 
The powers of the village panchayats are less now than they 
used to be, but still the panchayats continue and are the centre 
and backbone of village life. Socially, and in the matter of reli¬ 
gion and custom, the village is almost unchanged. India, as you 
know, is still a country of hundreds of thousands of villages. 
The towns and cities sit on the surface, as it were, but the real 
India has been, and still is, village India. This village India was 
not much changed by Islam. 

Hinduism was shaken up in two wavs by the coming of 
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md, strange to say, these ways were contrary to 
On the one side it became conservative; it hardened and 
retired into a shell in an attempt at protecting itself against the 
attack on it. Caste became stiffer and more exclusive; the purdah 
and seclusion of women became commoner. On the other hand, 
there was a kind of internal revolt against caste and too much 
puja and ceremonial. Many efforts were made to reform it. 

Of course right (Brough history, from the earliest times, re¬ 
formers have risen in Hinduism, who have tried to rid it of its 
abuses. Buddha was the greatest of these. I have also told you 
of Shankaracharya, who lived in the eighth century. Three 
hundred years later, in the eleventh century, there lived in the 
south, in the Chola Empire, another great reformer who was 
the leader of a rival school of thought to that of Shankara. His 
name was Ramanuja. Shankara was a Shaivite and a man of 
intellect. Ramanuja was a Vaishnavite and a man of faith. 
Ramanuja’s influence spread all over India. 1 have told you 
how, right through history, India has been culturally united, 
even though politically it may have been split up into many 
warring States. Whenever a great man or a great movement 
arose, it spread all over India regardless of political boundaries. 

After Islam had settled down in India, a new type of reformer 
rose among the Hindus, as well as among the Muslims. He 
tried to bring the two religions nearer to each other by laying 
stress on the common features of both and attacking their rites 
and ceremonials. An effort was thus made to .bring about a 
synthesis of the two—that is to say, a kind of mixture of the 
two. It was a difficult task, as there was much ill ieeling and 
prejudice on both sides. But we shall see that century after 
century this effort was made. Even some of the Muslim rulers 
and notably the great Akbar, tried to bring about this synthesis. 

Ramanand, who lived in the south in the fourteenth century, 
was the first well-known teacher who preached thi 1 synthesis. 
He preached against caste and ignored it. Amor his disciples 
was a Muslim weaver named Kabir, who beca-ie e\en more 
famous later on. Kabir became very popular. His songs in Hindi, 
as you perhaps know, are very well known now even in remote 
villages in the north. He was neither Hindu nor Muslim; he was 
both, or sometliing between the two, and his followers came 
from both religions and all castes. There is a story that when 
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his body was covered with a sheet. His Hindu discipli 
wanted to take it for cremation; his Muslim disciples wanted 
to bury it. So they argued and quarrelled. But when they lifted 
up the sheet they found that the body for the possession of 
which they were quarrelling had disappeared and in its place 
there were sonr fresh flowers. The story may be quite imagi¬ 
nary, but it is a pretty one. 

A little after Kabir there rose another great reformer and 
religious leader in the north. This was Guru Nanak, who was 
the founder of Sikhism. He was followed, one after the other, 
by the ten gurus of the Sikhs, the last of whom was Guru 
Govind Singh. 

One other name, famous in Indian religious and cultural 
history, 1 should like to mention here. This was Chaitanya, a 
famous scholar of Bengal early in the sixteenth century, who 
suddenly decided that his scholarship was not worth while and 
left it, and took to the ways of faith. He became a great bhahta , 
who went about singing bhajans with his disciples all over 
Bengal. He founded also a Vaishnavite order, and his influence 
is still great in Bengal. 

So much for religious reform and synthesis. In all other 
departments of life also there was this synthesis going on, 
sometimes consciously, more often unconsciously. A new culture, 
a new architecture, a new language was growing up. But re¬ 
member that all this took place far more in the cities than in 
the villages, and especially in Delhi, the imperial capital, and 
the other great capitals of States and provinces. At the top the 
king was more autocratic than ever before. The old Indian 
rulers had custom and convention to check their autocracy. The 
new Muslim rulers did not have even this. Although in theory 
there is far more equality in Islam, and, as we have seen, even 
a slave could become sultan, still the autocratic and unchecked 
power of the ldng increased. What more amazing instance of 
this can one have than that of die mad Tughlaq who moved 
the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad ? 

The practice of keeping slaves especially by the sultans, also 
increased. A special effort was made to capture these in war. 
Artisans were specially valued amongst them. The others were 
enrolled in the Sultans guard. 

What of the great universities of Nulanda and Takshashila or 
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TOcifa/ They had long ceased to exist, but many new imivwitv 
z&ttires of a new type had arisen. Tols they were called, where 
the old Sanskrit learning was imparted. They were not up to 
date. They lived in the past and probably kept up a spirit of 
reaction. Benares has all along been one of the biggest of such 
centres. 

I have spoken above of Kabir’s songs in Hindi. Hindi was 
thus in the fifteenth century already not only a popular but a 
literary language. Sanskrit had long ceased to be a living 
language. Even in the days of Kalidas and the Gupta kings, 
Sanskrit was confined to the learned. The ordinary people talked 
a Prakrit, a variation of Sanskrit. Slowly the other daughters 
of Sansknt developed—Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujrati. 
Many Muslim writers and poets wrote in Hindi. A Muslim king 
of Jaunpur in the fifteenth century had the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagawad translated from the Sanskrit into Bengali. The 
accounts of the Muslim rulers of Bijapur in the south were kept 
in Marathi. So we find that already in the fifteenth century 
these daughter languages of Sanskrit had grown up conside¬ 
rably. In the south, of course, the Dravidian languages—Tamil 
and Telugu and Malayalam and Kanarese—were much older. 

The Muslim Court language was Persian. Most educated peo¬ 
ple learnt Persian if they had anything to do with the Courts 
or government offices. Thus large numbers of Hindus learnt 
Persian. Gradually a new language developed in the camps and 
bazaars, called “Urdu”, which means “camp”. In reality this was 
not a new language. It was Hindi with a slightly different dress 
on; there were more of Persian words in it, but otherwise it was 
Hindi. Tliis Hindi-Urdu language, or as it is sometimes called 
Hindustani, spread all over northern and Central India. It is 
today spoken, with minor variations, by about 150,000,000 
people and understood by a far greater number. Thus it is, from 
the point of numbers, one of the major languages of the world. 

In architecture new styles were developed and many noble 
buildings arose—in Bijapur and Vijayanagar in the south; in 
Colkonda; in Ahmedabad, which was then a great and beauti¬ 
ful city, and in Jaunpur, not far from Allahabad. Do you re¬ 
member our visit to the old ruins of Golkonda near Hyderabad? 
We went up the great fortress and saw, spread out beneath us, 
the old city, with its palaces and markets—all in ruins now 
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So/while Icings quarrelled and destroyed each other, sueiit 
forces in India worked ceaselessly for a synthesis, in order that 
the people of India might live harmoniously together and devote 
their energies jointly to progress and betterment. In the course 
of centuries they achieved considerable success. But before their 
work was completed there was another upset, and we went 
back part of the way we had come. Again we have today to 
march the same way and work for a synthesis of all that is 
good. But this time it must be on surer foundations. It must be 
based on freedom and social equality, and it must fit in with a 
better world-order. Only then will it endure. 

The problem of this synthesis of religion and culture engross¬ 
ed the better mind of India for many hundreds of years. It was 
so full of it that political and social freedom were forgotten, 
and just when Europe shot ahead in a dozen different direc¬ 
tions, India remained behind unprogressing and vegetating. 

There was a time, as I have already told you, when India 
controlled foreign markets because of her progress in chemistry 
—in the making of dyes—in tempering steel, and for many other 
reasons. Her ships carried her merchandise to distant places. 
India had long lost this control at the time of which we are 
speaking. In the sixteenth century the river began to flow back 
to the East. It was a small trickle to begin with. But it was to 
grow till it became a mighty stream. 
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Let us have another look at India and see the shifting pano¬ 
rama of States and empires. Almost it is like a great and un¬ 
ending movie film with silent pictures coming one after the 
other. 

You will remember, perhaps, the mad Sultan Mohammad 
Tughlaq and how he succeeded in breaking up the Delhi 
Empire. The great provinces in the south fell away and new 
States arose there, chief among these being the Hindu State 
of Vijayanagar and the Muslim State of Gulbarga. To the east. 
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tlie^)rovince of Gaur, which included Bengal and Bihar, became 
independent under a Muslim ruler. 

Mohammad’s successor was his nephew Firoz Shall. He was 
saner than his uncle and more humane. But there was still into¬ 
lerance. Firoz was an efficient ruler, and he introduced many 
reforms in his administration. He could not recover the lost 
provinces in the south or east, but he managed to check the 
process of die breaking up of the empire. He was particularly 
fond of building new cities and palaces and mosques and plan¬ 
ning gardens. Firozabad near Delhi, and Jaunpur, not far from 
Allahabad, were founded by him. He also built a great canal 
on the Jumna, and repaired many of the old buildings which 
were falling to pieces. He was quite proud of this work of liis, 
and left a long list of the new buildings he had put up and the 
old ones he had repaired. 

Firoz Shahs modier was a Rajput woman, Bibi Naila, the 
daughter of a big chief. There is a story that she was at first 
refused in marriage to Firoz s father. Thereupon there was war 
and Naila’s country w ; as attacked and desolated. Bibi Naila, on 
learning of the suffering of her people on her account, was much 
upset and decided to put an end to it and save her people by 
surrendering herself to the father of Firoz Shah. Thus Firoz 
Shah had Rajput blood. You will find that such inter-marriages 
between Muslim rulers and Rajput women became frequent, 
and this must have helped in developing a sentiment of a 
common nationality. 

Firoz Shah died in 1388 after a long reign of thirty-seven 
years. Immediately the fabric of the Delhi Empire which he had 
held together fell to pieces. There was no central government 
and petty rulers bossed it everywhere. It was during this period 


of disorder and weakness that Timur came down from the north, 
just ten years after Firoz Shahs death. He nearly killed Delhi. 


Slowly the city recovered, and fifty years later it again became 
the seat of a central government with a Sultan at the head. 
But it was a little State and could not compare with the great 
kingdoms of the south and west and east. The Sultans were 
Afghans. They were a poor lot, and even their own Afghan 
nobles got fed up with them ultimately, and, in sheer disgust 
invited a foreigner to come and rule over them. 11 is foreigner 
was Babar, a Mongol, or Moghal, as we shall call them now, 
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ey settle down in India. He was directly descended from 
iur and his mother was a descendant of Chengiz Khan. He 
was at the time ruler of Kabul. He gladly accepted the invita¬ 
tion to come to India; indeed, he would probably have come 
even without the invitation. On the plains of Panipat, near 
Delhi, in 1526, Babar won the Empire of Hindustan. A great 
empire rose again, known as the Moghal Empire of India, and 
Delhi again attained prominence and became the seat of this 
empire. But before we consider this we must look at the rest 
of India and see what was happening there during these 150 
years of the decline of Delhi. 


Quite a number of States, little and great existed in India 
during this period. In Jaunpur, newly founded, there was a 
small Muslim State ruled by the Sharqi longs. It was not big 
and powerful, and politically it was not important. But for 
nearly 100 years in the fifteenth century it was a great seat of 
culture and toleration in religion. The Muslim colleges of 
Jaunpur spread these ideas o* toleration, and one of the rulers 
ev en tried to bring about that synthesis between Hindus and 
Muslims of which I wrote to you in my last letter. Art and fine 
building were encouraged, and so were the growing languages 
of the country, like Hindi and Bengali. In the midst of a great 
deal of intolerance, die little and short-lived State of Jaunpur 
stands out, a haven of scholarship and culture and toleration. 

To the east, coming almost right up to Allahabad, was die 
great State of Gaur, which included Bihar and Bengal. The 
city of Gaur was a seaport communicating by sea with the 
coastal towns of India. In central India, west of Allahabad and 
almost up to Gujrat was Malwa, with its capital at Mandu, 
which was a city and fortress combined. Here in Mandu many 
beautiful and splendid buildings arose, and their rains attract 
visitors still. 


North-west of Malwa was Rajputana, with many Rajput 
States, and especially Chittor. rherc was frequent fighting bet¬ 
ween Chit tor and Malwa and Gujrat. Chittor was small com¬ 
pared to these two powerful States, but the Rajputs have always 
been brave fighters. Sometimes, in spite of their small numbers, 
they won. Such a victory by die Rana of Chittor over Malwa 
W3S celebrated by his building a fine tow'er of victory-the Jaua 
Stambha -in Chittor. The Sultan of Mandu. not to be outdone. 
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'0e( high tower at Mandu. The Chittor tower still remains; 
e Mandu one has vanished. 

To the west of Malwa lay Gujrat. Here was established a 
powerful kingdom, and its capital, Ahmedabad, founded by 
Sultan Ahmad Shah, became a great city of nearly 1.000 000 
inhabitants. Beautiful buildings arose in this city and, it is said 
that for 300 years, from the fifteenth to the eignteentli centuries, 
Ahmedabad was one of the finest cities in the w r orld. It is 
curious to find that the great Jami Masjid of the city resembles 
the Jaina temple built at Ranpur by the Rana of Chittor, which 
was built about the same time. This shows how the old Indian 
architects were being affected by the new ideas, and were 
producing a new architecture. Here again you see the synthesis 
in the field of art of which I have already written. Even now 
there are many of these fine old buildings in Ahmedabad with 
wonderful carvings in stone, but the new industrial city that 
has grown up around them is not a thing of beauty. 

It was about this time that the Portuguese reached India. 
You will remember that Vasco da Gama was the first to come 
round the Capo of Good Hope. He reached Calicut in the south 
in 1498. Of course many Europeans had previously visited India, 
but they came as traders or just simply as visitors. The Portu¬ 
guese now came with different ideas. They were full of pride 
and self-confidence; they had the Pope’s gift of the Eastern 
world. They came with the intention of conquest. I hey were 
small in numbers to begin with, but more and more ships came, 
and some coast towns were seized, notably Goa. The Portu 
guese never did much in India. They never got inland. But 
they were the first of the Europeans to come by sea to &ttac 
India. They were followed much later by the French ar c] Engl‘s . 
Thus die opening of the sea-routes showed the weakness o 
India by sea. The old Powers of Soudi India had dwindled an 
their attention was diverted to dangers from inland. 

The Gujrat Sultans fought the Portuguese even by sea. They 
allied themselves widi the Ottoman Turks and defeated a 
Portuguese fleet, but the Portuguese won later and controlled 
the sea. Just then the fear of the Moghals at Delhi made the 
Gujrat Sultans seek peace with the Portuguese but the latter 
played them false. 

In South India diere had arisen early in the fourteenth century 
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kingdoms: Gulbarga, also called the Bahmani king- 
>m, and to the south of this, Vijayanagar. The Bahmani king¬ 
dom spread all over the Maharashtra area and partly over the 
Karnataka. It lasted for over 150 years, but its record is an 
ignoble one. There is intolerance and violence and murder, and 
the luxury of the Sultan and nobles side by side with extreme 
misery of the people. Early in the sixteenth century the Bahmani 
kingdom collapsed through sheer ineptitude and was split up into 
five sultanates—Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Golkonda, Bidar and 
Beiai. Ihe State of Vijayanagar had meantime carried on for 
nearly 200 years, and was still flourishing. Between these six 
States there were frequent wars, each attempting to gain the 
mastery of the south There were all manner of combinations 
between them, and these were always changing. Sometimes a 
Muslim State fought a Hindu State; sometimes a Muslim and 
a Hindu State jointly fought another Muslim one. The strug¬ 
gles were purely political, and whenever any one State seemed 
to become too powerful, the others allied themselves against it. 
Ultimately vijayanagar’s strength and wealth induced the Mus¬ 
lim States to combine against it, and in 1565, at the battle of 
Talikota, they succeeded in crushing it completely. The Empire 
of Vijayanagar ended after two and a half centuries, and the 
great and splendid city was utterly destroyed. 

The victorious allies fell out amongst themselves soon after and 
fought each other, and before long the shadow of the Moghal 
Empire of Delhi fell on them all. Another of their troubles were 
the Portuguese, who captured Goa in 1510. This was in Bijapur 
State. In spite of every effort to dislodge them, the Portuguese 
stuck to Goa, and their leader, Albuquerque, who hud the fine 
title of Viceroy of the East, indulged in disgusting cruelties. The 
1 orluguese carried out a massacre of the people and did not spare 
even women and children. Ever since then, to this day, the Portu¬ 
guese have remained in Goa. 


Beautiful buildings were made in these southern States, 
specially in Vijayanagar and Golkonda and Bijapur. Golkonda is 
u» ruins now; Bijapur still has many of these fine buildings; 
Vijayanag.tr was reduced to dust and is no more. The city of 
Hyderabad was founded near Golkonda about this tunc. The 
builders and craftsmen of the south are said to have gone later 
to the north and helped in the building nf the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
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of general toleration of each others religions, there 
were occasional bursts of bigotry and intolerance. The wars were 
often accompanied by frightful slaughters and destruction. Yet 
it is interesting to remember that the Muslim State or Bijapur 
had Hindu cavalry, and that the Hindu State of Vijayanagar 
had some Muslim troops. There appears to have been a fairly 
high degree of civilization, but it was a rich mans show, and 
tire man in the field was out of it. He was poor, and yet, as 
always happens, he bore the burden of the great luxury of the 
rich. 
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Or all the kingdoms of the south that we discussed in our last 
letter, Vijayanagar has the longest history. It so happened that 
many foreign visitors came to it and left accounts of the State 
and the city. There was an Italian, Nicolo Conti, who came in 
1420; and Abdur-Razzaq of Herat, who came from the Court of 
the Great Khan in Central Asia in 1443; and Paes, a Portuguese, 
who visited the city in 1522; and many others. There is also a 
history of India wliich deals with the South Indian States, and 
especially Bijapur. This was written in Persian by Ferishta in 
Akbar’s time, not long after the period we are considering Con¬ 
temporary histories are often very partial and exaggerated, but 
they are of great help. There are hardly any of these known to 
us for the pre-Muslim periods, with the exception of the Raja- 
tarangini of Kashmir. Ferishta’s history was thus a great inno¬ 
vation. Others followed him. 

The descriptions of foreign visitors to Vijayangar give us a 
good and impartial picture of the city. They tell us more than the 
accounts of the wretched wars which were frequently taking 
place. I shall therefore tell you something of what these people 


say. 


Vijayangar was founded about 1336. It was situated in what 
is known as the Karnataka area of South India. Being a Hindu 
State, it naturally attracted large numbers ot refugees from tin 
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States in the south. It grew rapidly. Witliin a 
dominated the south, and the capital city attracted 
attention by its wealth and beauty. Vijayangar became the 
dominant Power in the Dekhan. 


Ferishta tells us of its great wealth and describes the capital 
in 1406, when a Muslim Balimani king from Gulburga went there 
to marry a princess of Vijayanagar. He says that for six miles the 
road was spread with cloth of gold and velvet and similar rich 
stuffs. What a terrible and scandalous waste of money! 

In 1420 came the Italian, Nicolo Conti, and he tells us that 
the circumference of the city was sixty miles. This area was so 
vast because there were numerous gardens. Conti was of opinion 
that the ruler of Vijayangar, or Raya as he was called, was the 
most powerful ruler in India at the time. 

Then comes Abdur-Razzaq from central Asia. On his way to 
Vijayanagar, near Mangalore, he saw a wonderful temple made 
of pure molten brass. It was 15 feet high, and 30 feet by 30 at 
its base, further up, at Belur, he was still more amazed at 
another temple. Indeed, he does not attempt to describe it, as he 
fears that if he did so, he would be “charged with exaggeration’'! 
Then he reached the city of Vijayanagar, and lie goes into 
ecstasies over this. He says: ‘The city is such that eye has not 
seen nor ear heard of any place resembling it upon the whole 
earth.” He describes the many bazaars: “At the head of each 
bazaar there is a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery, but the 
palace o r the King is loftier than all of them.” “The bazaars arc 


very long and broad.... Sweet-scented flowers are always pro¬ 
curable fresh in that ciiy and they are considered as even 
necessary sustenance, seeing that without them they could not 
exist. fhe tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their 
shops close to one another. The jewellers sell their rubies and 
pearls and diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazaar.” Abdur 
Razzaq goes on to describe that “in this charming area, in which 
tlm palace of the King is contained, there are many rivulets and 
streams flowing through channels of cut stone, polished and 

even-The country is so well populated that it is impossible 

in a reasonable space to convey an idea oi it.' And so he goes 
un, this visitor from Central Asia in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, waxing eloquent n\r the glories of Vijayanagar. 

It may be thought that Abdur-Razzaq was not acquainted 
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big cities, and so he was almost overcome when 
saw Vijayanagar. Our next visitor, however, was a well-travelled 
man. He was Paes, the Portuguese, and he came in .1522, just 
about the time when the Renaissance was influencing Italy m d 


beautiful buildings were rising up in the Italian cities. Paes appa¬ 
rently knew these Italian cities, and his testimony is thus very 
valuable. The city of Vijayanagar, he says, is as large as Rome 
and very beautiful to the sight ’. He describes at length the 
wonders of the city, and the charms of its innumerable lakes 
and waterways and fruit gardens. It is, he says, the best-pro¬ 
vided city in the world ... for the state of the city is not like 
that of other cities, which often fail of supplies and provisions, 
for in this everything abounds.'* One of the rooms he saw in the 
palace was ‘all of ivory, as well the chamber as the walls from 
top to bottom, and the pillars of the cross-timbers at the top had 
roses and flowers of lotuses all ivory, and all well executed, so 
that there could not be better—it is so rich and beautiful that 
you would hardly find anywhere another such.” 

Paes also describes the ruler of Vijayanagar at the time of his 
visit. He was one of the great rulers of South Indian history', and 
Ills reputation as a great warrior, and as one who was chivalrous 
to his enemies, as a patron of literature, and a popular and 
generous king, still survives in the south. His name was Krishna 
Deva Raya. He reigned for twenty years, from 1509 to 1529. 
Paes tells of his height and figure and even complexion, which 
he says was fair. “He is the most feared and perfect lung that 
could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry, he is 
one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives them kindly, 
asking about all their affairs whatever their condition may be. 
Giving the King’s many titles, Paes adds: “Rut it seems that he 
has in fact nothing compared to what a man like him ought to 
have, so gallant and perfect is he in all things. 

High praise indeed! The Empire of Vijayanagar at this time 
spread all over the south and the east coast. Tt included Mysoie 
Travancore and the whole ot the presen Madras presidency. 

One tiling else I might mention. Great irrigation works were 
erected about 1400 a.c. to bring good water to the city. A whole 
river was dammed up and a big reservoir was made. From tins 
the water went to the city in an aqueduct, 15 miles in length, 
often cut out of the solid rock 
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was Vijayanagar. It was proud of its wealth and be 
over-confident of its strength. No one thought that the end 
of the city and empire was near. Only forty-three years after 
the visit of Paes, danger suddenly loomed up. The other States 
of the Delchan, jealous of Vijayanagar, formed a league against 
it and determined to destroy it. Even then Vijayanagar felt 
foolishly confident. The end came soon, and it was terrible in its 
completeness. 

As I have told you, Vijayanagar was defeated by this league 
of States in 1565. There was terrible slaughter, and the sack of 
the great city followed soon after. All the beautiful buildings 
and temples and palaces were destroyed. The exquisite carvings 
and sculptures were smashed, and huge bonfires were lit to 
bum up everything that could be burnt. Destruction went on 
till only a heap of ruins was left. “Never”, says an English 
historian, never perhaps in the history of the world has such 
havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid 
a city; teeming with a wealthy and industrious population in the 
full plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, 
pillaged, and reduced to mins, amid scenes of savage massacre 
and horrors beggaring description.” 
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Do you remember something of what I wrote to you just two 
months ago today? Of Cambodia and Angkor and Sumatra and 
Sri Vijaya? How in Indo-China the old Indian colonies deve¬ 
loped in the course of many hundred years into one big State— 
the Empire of Cambodia? And then Nature intervened and, 
harshly, and suddenly, put an end to the city and the empire. 
This took place about 1300 a.c. 

Almost contemporaneous with—that is, existing at the same 
time as—the Cambodian Stat< was another grc»t State across 
the sea in the island of Sumatra. But Sri Vijaya started a little 
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Iatejtin its career of empire, and outlasted Cambodia. Its 
was also rather sudden, but it was man, and not Nature, that 
brought it about. For 200 years the Buddhist Empire of Sri 
Vijaya flourished and controlled almost all the islands of the 
East, and for a while even had a footing in India and Ceylon 
and China. It was a merchant empire, and trade was its chief 
function. But then arose another merchant State near by in the 
eastern part of the island of Java-a Hindu State which had 

refused to be subdued by Sri Vijaya. 

For 400 years, from the beginning of the ninth century, this 
Eastern Javan State was menaced by the growing power of Sri 
Vijaya. But it succeeded in retaining its independence and at 
the same time in building an amazing number of fine stone 
temples. The greatest of these, known as the Borobodur temples, 
are still to be seen, and attract numerous visitors. Having escaped 
the dominion of Sri Vijaya, East Java itself became aggressive, 
and in its turn became a menace to its old rival Sri Vijaya. Both 
were merchant States, crossing the seas for trade, and so they 
were often coining into conflict with each other. 

I feel tempted to compare this rivalry of Java and Sumatra 
with die rivalries of modern Powers, say, of Germany and 
England. Java feeling that the only way to check Sid Vijaya and 
increase its own trade was to add to its naval strengt 1 , e\e °P 
its sea power greatly. Great naval expeditions nut sen 
but often they did not come to grips with the enemy ior years. 
So Java went on growing and became more and more aggressive. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century a city was founded, 
named Madjapahit, and this became the capital of the growing 

Javan State. _ , 

So presumptuous and arrogant did this Javan ^ tc ecome 
that it actually insulted some envoys of Kublai, t ie ica ian > 
who had sent them for tribute. Not only was no lii ute pai , m 
one of the envoys had an insulting message tattooed on the. 
forehead! It was a very foolish and dangerous game to play 
with a Mongol Khan. A similar insult had resulted in the> destruc¬ 
tion of Central Asia by Chengiz, and later of Baghdad by 
Hulagu. And yet the little island State of Java dared to oiler it. 
But, fortunately for it, the Mongols had toned down a great deal 
and had no desire for conquest. Naval fighting was also not much 
to their liking; they felt stronger on solid land. Still Kublai ent 
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to Java to punish the guilty ruler. The 
the Javanese and killed the king. But they do not seem 
to have done much damage. How the Mongols had changed 
under Chinese influence! 


Indeed, the Chinese expedition, seems ultimately to have 
resulted in making Java, or the Madjapabit Empire as we shall 
now call it, stronger. This was because the Chinese introduced 
firearms into Java, and it was probably the use of these firearms 
that brought victory to Madjapabit in subsequent wars. 

The Empire of Madjapahit went on expanding. This was not 
by chance or in a haphazard way. It was imperialist expansion 
organised by the State and carried on by an efficient army and 
navy. A woman, Queen Suliita, was the ruler during part of this 

period of expansion, fhe government appears to have been 
highly centralized and efficient. It is stated*by Western historians 
that the system of taxation, customs, tolls and internal revenues 
was excellent. Among the separate departments of government 
were: a Colonial Department, a Commerce Department, a 
Department of Public Welfare and Public Health, a Department 
of the Interior, and a War Department. There was a Supreme 
Court consisting of two presiding officers and seven judges. The 
Brahman priests seem to have had a good deal of power, but 
the King was supposed to control them. 

These departments, and even some of the names for them, 
remind us to some extent of the Arthashastra. But the Colonial 
Department was new. The Minister in charge of the Department 
for die Interior, which dealt with the affairs of the home State, 

wu.*; culled mantri. This shows that Indian traditions and culture 
continued in these islands 1.200 years after the first settlements 
were made by the Pallava colonists from South India. This could 
only be so if the contacts were kept up. There is no doubt that 
such contacts were kept up by means of trade. 

As Madjapahit was a trading empire, it is natural that the 
oxpoit and import trades—that is to say, th > trades relating to 
t! *' goods that were sent out and those that were received from 
other countries-were carefully organized. These trades were 
chiefly with India, China and its own colonies. So long as tl)ere 
v as a slate of war with Sri Vijaya it was not possible to have 
peaceful trade with it or its colonies. 

Jhe Javan State lasted for many hundreds of years but the 
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period of the Empire of Madjapahit was from 1835^fo~ 
», just forty-five years. It was during this period, in 1377, that 
Sri Vijaya was finally captured and destroyed. With Annam, 
Siam and Cambodia there were alliances. 

The capital city of Madjapahit was a fine and prosperous city, 
with a mighty Shiva temple in the centre. There were man}* 
splendid buildings. Indeed, all the Indian colonies in Malaysia 
specialized in fine buildings. There were several other great 
cities and many ports in Java. 

This imperialist State did not long survive its old enemy, Sri 
Vijaya. There was civil war and trouble with China, which 
resulted in a great Chinese fleet coming to Java. The colonies 
gradually dropped off. In 1426 there was a great famine, and 


two years later Madjapahit ceased to be an empire. It carried 
on, however, as an independent State for another fifty years, 
when the Muslim State of Malacca captured it. 

Thus ended the third of the empires which had grown out 
of the old Indian settlements in Malaysia. In our short letters we 


have dealt with long periods. The first colonist , came from 
India almost at the beginning of the Christian era, and we are 
now in die fifteenth century. So we have surveyed 1400 years oi 
the history of these settlements. Each of the three empire States 
we have especially considered— Cambodia, Sri Vijaya and 
Madjapahit-lasted for hundreds of years. It is well to remember 
diese long periods, as they give some idea of the stability anti 
efficiency of these States. Fine architecture was their special 
Jove, and trade their main business. They carried on the tradition 

of Indian culture and mixed with it harmoniously many elements 
from Chinese culture 


You will remember that there were many other Indian settle¬ 
ments besides the three I have especially mentioned. But wc 

cannot consider each one separately. Nor can I say much about 

two neighbouring countries—Burma and Siam. In both these 
countries powerful States arose and there was a great deal oi 
artistic activity. Buddhism spread in both of them. Burma was 
invaded by the Mongols once, but Siam was never invaded by 
China. Both Burma and Siam, however, often paid tribute to 
China. It was a kind ol offering which a respectful younger 
brother might make to an cider. In return for this tribute rich 
gifts came from China to the younger brother. 
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>re the Mongol invasion of Burma, the capital of k 
htry was the city of Pagan in North Burma. For over 200 
years this city was the capital, and it is said that it was a very 
beautiful city, its only rival being Angkor. Its finest building 
was the Anand temple, one of the most beautiful examples of 
Buddhist architecture in the world. There were many other 
magnificent buildings. Indeed, even the rufns of Pagan city now 
are beautiful. Pagan’s days of greatness were from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century. There was some trouble and confusion 
in Burma for some time afterwards, and North and South Burma 
were separate. In the sixteenth century a great ruler arose in the 
south, and he united Burma again. His capital was Pegu in the 
south. 


I hope this short and sudden reference to Burma and Siam 
will not confuse you. We have arrived at the end of a chapter in 
the history of Malaysia and Indonesia, and I wanted to com¬ 
plete our survey. So far, the principal influences, political and 
cultural, which affected these parts had their origin in India and 
China. As I have told you already, the continental countries in 
the south-east of Asia, like Burma, Siam, fndo-China, were more 
influenced by China; the islands and the Malay Peninsula were 
more influenced by India. 

Now a new influence comes on the scene. This is brought by 
the Arabs. Burma and Siam were not affected by this, but Malay 
and the islands succumb to it, and soon a Muslim empire grows 
up. 

Arab traders had visited these islands and settled there for 
1000 years or more. But they were intent on business, and did 
not otherwise interfere with the governments. In the fourteenth 
century Arab missionaries came out from Arabia, and they met 
with success, especially in converting some of the local rulers. 

Meanwhile political changes were taking place. Madjapahit 
was expanding and crushing Sri Vijaya. When Sri Vijaya fell, 
large numbers of refugees went to the south of the Malay 
Peninsula and founded the city of Malacca there. This city, as 
well as the States, grew rapidly, and by 1400 it was already a 
large city. The Javanese people of Madjapahit were not liked 
by their subject peoples. As is usual with imperialists, they were 
tyrannous, and many people preferred going to the new State 
oi Malacca to remaining under Madjapahit. Siam was also at the 
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aggressive. So Malacca become a place of 
people. There were both Buddhists and Muslims. The 
rulers were at first Buddhists, but later they adopted Islam. 

The young State of Malacca was menaced by Java on the one 
side and Siam on the other. It tried to find friends and allies 


among the other small Muslim Stales in the islands. It even 
appealed to China for protection. At that time die Mings, who 
had displaced the Mongols, ruled in China. It is remarkable how 
all the little Islamic States in Malaysia turned to China for 
protection at the same time. This shows that there must have 
been some immediate threat from powerful enemies. 

China had always followed a policy towards the Malaysian 
countries of friendly but dignified isolation. She was not keen 
on conquest. She felt that it had little to gain from them, but 
she was prepared to teach them her civilization. The Ming 
Emperor apparently decided to vary this old policy and to take 
greater interest in these countries. He does not seem to have 
approved of the aggression of Java and of Siam. So, to check 
these and to make the power of China felt by others, he sent out 
a vast fleet under Admiral Cheng Ho. Some of the ships in this 
fleet were 400 feet in length. 

Cheng Ho made many trips and visited almost all the islands— 
Philippines, Java, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, etc. He even came 
to Ceylon and conquered it and carried off the king to China. 
In his last expedition he went as far as the Persian Gulf. Cheng 
Ho’s voyages in the early years of the fifteenth century had great 
influence over all the countries he visited. Wishing to check 
Hindu Madjapahit and Buddhist Siam, he deliberately encourag¬ 
ed Islam, and the State of Malacca became firmly established 
under the protection of his great fleet. Cheng Ho’s motives were, 
of course, purely political, and had nothing to do with religion. 
He himself was a Buddhist. 

So the State of Malacca became the head of the opposition to 
Madjapahit. Its strength grew and gradually it seized the colonies 
of Java. In 1478 the city of Madjapahit itself was captured. 
Islam then became the religion of the Court and of the cities. 
But in the countryside, as in India, the old faith and myths and 
customs continued. 

The Malaccan Empire might have become as great and as 
long-lived as Sri Vijaya and Madjapahit, but it did not have Ihc 
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. The Portuguese intervened, and within a few years—in 
Malacca fell to them. So the fourth of these empires gave 
place to a fifth, which itself was not to have a long life. And for 
the first time in history Europe became aggressive and dominant 
in these eastern waters. 
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EUROPE BEGINS TO GRAB IN EASTERN ASIA 

July 19,1932 

We ended our last letter with the appearance of the Portuguese 
in Malaysia. \ou will remember my telling you a short while 
ago of the discovery of the sea routes, and how the Portuguese 
and fire Spanish had a kind of race to reach the East first. 
Portugal went east; Spain went west. Portugal managed to come 
round Africa to India; Spain stumbled by mistake on America, 
and later dame round South America to Malaysia. We can now 
join up some of our threads, and carry on our story of Malaysia. 

Spices (pepper, etc.), as you perhaps know, are produced in 
hot climates, in countries near the equator. Europe does not 
produce them at all. South India and Ceylon produce some. But 
most of these spices came from the Malaysian islands, called the 
Moluccas. These islands are, in fact, called the Spice Islands. 
From the earliest times there was a great demand in Europe 
lor these spices, and they were regularly sent. By the time they 
reached Europe they were very valuable. In Roman times pepper 
was worth its weight in gold. Although spices were so valuable 
and were in such demand in the West, Europe took no steps 
to get them itself. For a long time the spice trade was in the 
hands of Indians, later the Arabs controlled it. It was the lure 
oi the spices that drew the Portuguese and Spaniards on and 
on from different sides of the world, till they met in Malaysia. 
The Portuguese had a lead In this quest, as the Spanish got busy, 
arid very profitably busy, in America on the way to the East. 

Soon after Vasco da Gama reached India via the Cape of 
Good Hope, many Portuguese ships came the same way, and 
tney went farther east. Just then the new Empire of Malacca 
controlled the spice and other trade. So immediately the Portu- 
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came into conflict with it and with the Arab trai 
lerally. Their Viceroy, Albuquerque, seized Malacca in 1511 
and put an end to Muslim trade. The Portuguese now controlled 
the trade to Europe, and their capital in Europe, Lisbon, became 
the great commercial centre for distributing spices and many 
other Eastern goods in Europe. 

It is worth noting that although Albuquerque was a harsh 
and cruel enemy to the Arabs, he tried to be friendly with the 
other commercial people in the East. In particular, he treated 
all the Chinese he came across with especial courtesy, with the 
result that favourable reports of the Portuguese were carried to 
China. Probably hostility to the Arabs was due to the Arab 


predominance in Eastern trade. 

Meanwhile the search for the Spice Islands continued and 
Magellan, who later crossed the Pacific and went round the 
woild, was a member of the expedition which found the 
Moluccas. For over sixty years the Portuguese had no rival in 
the spice trade to Europe. Then in 1565 Spain occupied the 
Philippine Islands, and thus a second European Power appeared 
in Eastern waters. But Spain made little difference to Portuguese 
trade, as the Spanish were not primarily a commercial people. 
They sent soldiers and missionaries to the East. Meanwhile 
Portugal had a monopoly of the spice trade, so much so that 
even Persia and Egypt had to get their spices through the Portu¬ 
guese. They would not even allow anyone else to trade directly 
with the Spice Islands. So Portugal grew rich, but it made no 
attempt to develop colonies. As you know, it is a small country, 
and it did not have enough men to send out. It is surprising 
enough what this little country was able to do for a 100 years 
—the whole of the sixteenth century—in the East. 

Meanwhile the Spanish stuck to the Philippines and tried to 
make as much money from them as possible. They vlid little 
except extort tribute. With the Portuguese they had come to 
terms to avoid conflict in Eastern waters. The Spanish Govern 


ment would not allow the Philippines to trade with Spanish 
America, as they were afraid that the gold and silver of Mexico 


and Peru might flow out to the East. Only one ship a year came 
and went. This was called the ‘‘Manilla Galleon , and you can 


imagine how eagerly this annual visit must have been awaited 
by tbe Spanish in the Philippines. For 240 years this “Manilla 
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crossed the Pacific between the Islands and Americ 
n Europe these successes of Spain and Portugal were making 
other nations turn green with envy. As we shall see later, Spain 
dominated over Europe at that time. England was hardly a first- 
rate Power. In the Netherlands—that is, Holland and part of 
Belgium—there had been a revolt against Spanish rule. The 
English people, sympathizing with the Dutch and envious of 
Spain, helped the Dutch privately. Some of their seamen went 
about committing what amounted to piracy on the high seas by 
capturing the Spanish treasure-ships from America. The leader 
at this rather risky but profitable game was Sir Francis Drake, 
and he called it singeing the King of Spains beard. 

In 1577 Drake went out with five ships to plunder the Spanish 
colonies. He was successful in the raid,' but he lost four of his 
ships. Only one of the ships—the Golden Hind —reached the 
Pacific, and Drake came back to England in this via the Cape 
of Good Hope. Thus he went right round the world, and the 
Golden Hind was the second ship to do so, the first being 
Magellan’s Vittoria. It took three years to go round. 

The singeing of the Spanish King’s beard could not go on for 
long without leading to trouble, and soon war came between 
England and Spain. Tlie Dutch were already fighting Spain. 
Portugal was also involved in this war, as for some years past 
the same king had been ruling over Spain and Portugal. With a 
great deal of good luck and determination, England, to the 
surprise of Europe, came well out of this war. The "Invincible 
Armada’ sent by Spain to conquer Britain was, you will 
remember, wrecked. But we are for the present concerned with 
tlie East. 

Both the English and the Dutch invaded tlie Far East and 
attacked the Spanish and Portuguese. The Spanish were all 
concentrated in the Philippines, and they could easily defend it. 
But the Portuguese were hard hit. Their Eastern Empire spread 
for 6000 miles from the Red Sea to the Moluccas, the Spice 
Islands. They were established hear Aden, in the Persian Gulf, 
in CVyldn, in many places on the Indian coast, and of course all 
over the Eastern islands and in Malay. Gradually they lost their 
Eastern Empire; town after town, settlement alter settlement, 
went to the Dutch or the English. Even Malacca fell in 1641. 
Ah that remained were a few small outposts in India and else* 
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_ Goa in western India was the chief of these, andk 

_ ; gucse are still there, and it forms part of the Portuguese 

Republic which was established some years ago. The great Akbar 
tiied to take Goa from the Portuguese, but even he did not 


succeed. 

So Portugal passes out of Eastern history.'The little country had 
taken an enormous mouthful. It could not swallow it, and it 
exhausted itself in the attempt. Spain sticks on to the Philippines, 
but plays little part in Eastern affairs. The mastery of the 
valuable Eastern trade now passes to Holland and England. 
Both these countries had already laid themselves out for this 
by the formation of trading companies. In England Queen 
Elizabeth gave a charter in 1600 to the East India C ompany. 
Two years later the Dutch East India Company was formed. 
Both these companies were meant for trade only. They were 
private companies, but they were often helped by the State. 
They were mostly interested in the Malaysian spice trade. India 
was at the time a powerful country under the Moghal Emperors 
and could not be safely angered. 

The Dutch and the English often fell out amongst themselves, 
and the English ultimately withdrew from the Eastern islands 
and paid more attention to India. The great Moghal Empire was 
then weakening, and this afforded an opportunity to foreign 
adventurers. We shall see later how such adventurers came from 
England and France and tried, by intrigue and fighting, to get 
parts of this dissolving empire. 
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September 3, 1932 

Let us come back to India. 1 We have spent some tim ovei 

1 In the intervening letters Mr. Nehru speaks of the ag< peace and 
prosperity in China between .1303 and 1(350, ot Jap m s iuttin c . nerse up 
for over 200 years, oi the sixteenth-century turmoil in Europe, ot tne 
Renaissance, the Protestant revolt and the peasants war. the autocracy r . 
sixteenth- and sevente nth-century Europe, the fifht 01 ^ 1 1|J1 ? U< \ S ^ ox 

freedom against Spain, and of England when she cut off the head ol her 
king. -FuWsher 
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ryc^e, and in many a letter tried to look under the turmoit 
ggle and warfare, and to understand what was happening 
there during the sixteenth and seventeentli centuries. I wonder 
what impressions you have gathered of this period in Europe. 
Whatever your impressions may be, they must be very mixed, 
and that is not surprising, for Europe was a very mixed and 
curious place just then. Continuous and barbarous warfare, 
religious bigotry and cruelty unmatched in history, autocracy 
and the "divine right” of kings, a degenerate aristocracy, and 
shameless exploitation of the people. China seemed to be ages 
ahead of all this—she was a cultured, artistic, tolerant and more 
or less peaceful country. India, in spite of disruption and 
degeneration, compared favourably in many ways. 

But Europe also showed a different and a pleasanter face. 
There were the beginnings of modem science visible, and the 
idea of popular freedom begins to grow and shake the thrones 
of kings. Underneath these, and the cause of these and of most 
other activities, is the commercial and industrial development of 
the western and north-western European countries. Large cities 
grow up, full of merchants trading with distant countries, and 
humming with the industrial activity of the artisans. All over 
western Europe craft guilds—that is, associations of artisans and 
craftsmen—grow up. These merchant and industrial classes form 
the bourgeoisie —the new middle class. This class grows, but it 
finds many obstacles—political, social, and religious. In politics 
and social organization there are the remains of the feudal 
system. This system belonged to an age that was past and did 
not fit in with the new conditions and hindered trade and 
industry. Feudal lords used to charge all manner of tolls and 
taxes which irritated the trading classes. So the bourgeoisie set 
itself out to remove this class from power. The king did not like 
the feudal nobles either, as they wanted to encroach on his 
power. So the king and the bourgeoisie became allies against the 
feudal lords and deprived them of real influence. As a result the 
king becomes more powerful and autocratic. 

In the same way it was felt that the religious organization of 
the day in western Europe, and the prevailing religious ideas 
and notions of doing bus moss, came in the way of the growth 
of trade and industry. Religion itself was connected with the 
feudal system in many ways, and the Church, as I have told 
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the biggest feudal landlord. For many years previoul 
iuals and groups had risen to criticize and challenge the 
Roman Church. But they did not make any great difference. 
Now, however, the whole rising bourgeoisie wanted a change, 
and so the movement for reform became a mighty one. 

All these changes, and many others which we have already 
considered together, were the different aspects and phases of the 
revolution which brought the bourgeoisie to the front. The 


process seems to have been more or less the same in the western 
European countries, but it took place at different times in the 
different countries. Eastern Europe, meanwhile, and for long 
afterwards, was very backward industrially, and so no such 
change took place there. 

In China and India there were also craft guilds and hosts of 
artisans and craftsmen. Industry was as advanced, and often 
more so, than in western Europe. But we do not find there the 
growth of science at this stage as in Europe, nor is there the 
same kind of urge for popular freedom. In both countries there 
were long traditions of religious freedom and local freedom 
in towns and villages and in guilds. People cared little for the 
kings power and autocracy so long as they were not interfered 
with in their local matters. Both countries had built up 


a social organization which had lasted for a very long time and 
was far more stable than anything in Europe. It was perhaps 
tlie very stability and rigidity of this organization which pre¬ 
vented growth. In India we have seen disruption and degene¬ 
ration finally ending in the conquest of the north by the Moghal 
Babar. The people seem to have completely forgotten their old 
Aryan ideas of freedom and have become senile and resigned 
to any ruler. Even the Muslims who had had brought a new life 
to the country seem to have become as degenerate and serv ile as 
the others. 

Thus Europe, endowed with a freshness and energy which the 
old civilizations of the East seemed to lack, slowly stems ahead 
of them. Her sons go to the far corners of the world The lure of 
trade and wealth draws her seamen to the Americas and Asia. In 
south-eastern Asia we saw the Portuguese put an end to the 
Arab Empire of Malacca. They establish outposts on the Indian 
coast-line and all over the eastern seas. But soon their mastery 
of the spice trade is challenged by two new sea Powers, Holland 
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gntt/England. Portugual is driven away from the East anc 
eastern empire and trade perish. The Dutch take Portugal's place 
to some extent and many of the eastern islands are occupied by 
them. In 1600 Queen Elizabeth grants a charter to the East 
India Company, a company of London merchants, to trade in 
India, and two years later the Dutch East India Company is 
formed. Thus begins the period of grabbing by Europe in Asia. 


For a long time this is almost confined to Malay and the eastern 
islands. China is too strong for Europe, under the Mings and 
the early Manchus who came in the middle of the seventeendi 

century, Japan actually goes so far as to turn out every foreigner 
and shut herself up completely in 1641. And India? Our story 
has lagged behind in India, and we must fill up the gap. As we 
shall see, India rose to be a powerful monarchy under the new 
Moghal dynasty, and there was little danger or chance of Euro¬ 
pean invasion. But Europe was already dominant on the seas. 

So we come back to India. In Europe and China and Japan 
and Malaysia we have reached the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury arid we are on the verge of the eighteenth. But in India 
we are still in the early sixteenth, when Babar came. 

Babar's victory over the feeble and contemptible Afghan Sultan 
of Delhi in 1526 begins a new epoch and a new empire in India 
—the Moghal Empire. With a brief interval, it lasted from 1526 
to 1707, a period of 181 years. These were the years of its power 
and glory, when the fame of the Great Moghal of India spread 
all over Asia and Europe. There were six big rulers of this 
dynasty, and then the empire went to pieces, and the Marathas 
and Sikhs and others carved out States from it. And after diem 
came the British, who, profiting by the breakdown of the central 
power and the confusion in the country, gradually established 
their dominion. 

1 have told you something of Babar already. Descended from 
Chengi/. and Timur, he had something of their greatness and 
military ability. Bui the Mongols had become more civilized 
sinc e the days of Chengiz, md Babar was one of the? most cul¬ 
tured and delightful persons one could meet. There was no 


sectarianism in him, no religious bigotry, end h< did not destroy 
as his ancestors used to do. Me was devoted to art and literature, 
and v as himself a poet in Persian. Flowers and gardens he 
loved, . )<! in the beat of India he thought of(en of his home in 
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Asia. “The violets are lovely in Ferghana,” he says in 
.emoirs; “it is a mass of tulips and roses." 

Babar was only a boy of eleven when his father died and he 
became ruler of Samarkand. It was not a soft job. there weie 
enemies all around him. So, at an age when little boys and girls are 
at school, he had to take to the field with his sword. He lost his 
throne and won it back, and had many a great adventure in his 
stormy career. And yet he managed to cultivate literature and 
poetry and art. Ambition drove him on. Having conquered 
Kabul, he crossed the Indus to India. He had a very small army, 
but he had the new artillery which was then being used in 
Europe and western Asia. The huge Afghan host that went to 

fight him went to pieces before this little well-trained army and 


its artillery, and victory came to Babar. But his troubles were 
not over, and his fate hung in the balance many a time. Once 
when grave danger threatened him, his generals advised him to 
retreat to the north. But he was made of sterner stuff and said 
that he preferred facing death to retreating. He loved the wine- 
cup. He decided, however, at this crisis in his life, to give up 
drinking, and he broke all his drinking-cups. He happened to 


win, and he kept his pledge about wine. 

Babar was barely four years in India when he died. They 
were four years of fighting and little rest, and he remained a 
stranger to India and knew little about her. In Agra he laid out a 
splendid capital and sent to Constantinople lor a famous aide¬ 
tect. Those were the days when Suleiman the Magnificent was 
building in Constantinople. Sinan was a famous Ottoman 
architect and he sent his favourite pupil \usuf to India. 

Babar wrote his memoirs, and this delightful book gives inti¬ 
mate glimpses of the man. He tells us of Hindustan and <>t its 
animals and flowers and trees and fruits—not forgetting the 
frogs! He sighs for the melons and grapes and flowers of ms 
native country. And he expresses his extreme disappointment^at 
the people. Accord nig to him they have not a single g°°d P^- K 
in their favour. Pcrliups he did not get to know them in his bur 
years of war, and the more cultured classes kept away from the 
new conqueror. Perhaps also a new-comer docs not easily enter 
into the life and culture of another people Am way he tuund. 
nothing that was admirable, either in the Afghans who had been 
the ruling classes for some tiuu\ or in the majority of the people. 
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^ is a good observer and, even allowing for the partiality of a 
new-comer, his account shows that North India was in a poor 
way at the time. He did not visit South India at all. 

“The Empire of Hindustan," Babar tells us, “is extensive, 
populous, and rich. On the east, the south, and even the west, 
it is bounded by the great ocean. On the north it has Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindustan is Delhi." 
It is interesting to note that the whole of India was looked upon 
as a unit by Babar, although when he came it was split up into 
many kingdoms. This idea of the unity of India has persisted 
throughout history. 

Babar goes on with his description of India: 


It is a remarkably fine country. It is quite a different world compared 
with our countries. Its hills and rivers, its forests and plains, its animals 
and plants, its inhabitants and their language, its winds and rains, are all 
ot a different nature.... You have no sooner passed Sindh than the 
country, the trees, the stones, the wandering tribes, the manners and 
customs of the people, are all entirely those of Hindustan. Even the reptiles 
are different. . . . f he frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of 
the same species as our own, yet they will run six or seven gaz on the face 
of the water.” 


He then gives lists of the animals, flowers, trees, and fruits of 
Hindustan. 

And then we come to the people. 

Ihc country of Hindustan has few pleasures to recommend it. The 
people aie not handsome. They have no idea of the charms of friendly 
society, or of frankly mixing together or of familiar intercourse. They have 
no genius, no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner no kind¬ 
ness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge in design or archi¬ 
tecture; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, 
no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food, or bread in their bazaars, 
no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick.” 

What have they got? one is tempted to ask! Babar must have 
been thoroughly fed up when he wrote this. 


“The chief excellence of Hindustan [says Babar] is that it is a large 

Cou,1 * r y and has abundance of gold and silver-Another convenience of 

Hindustan is that the workmen of every profession and trade are innumer¬ 
able and without end. For any work and any employment, there is always 
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idy, to whom the same employment and trade have descended 
to son for ages/’ 



I have quoted at sonic length from these memoiis of Babar. 
Such books often give us a better idea of a man than any 
description of him. 

Babar died in 1530, when he was forty-nine years of age. 1 here 
is a well-known story concerning his death. Humayun, his son, 
was ill and Babar, in his love for him, is said to have offered liis 
own life if his son got well. It is said that Humayun recovered 
and Babar died within a few days of this incident. 

They carried Babar s body to Kabul, and there they buried it 
in a garden he loved. He had gone back at last to the flowers he 
longed for. 
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Babar had conquered a great part of northern India by his 
generalship and military efficiency. He had defeated the Afg 
Sultan of Delhi, and later, and this was the more difficult tas 
tlie Rajput clans under the leadership of the gallant ^ ana 
of Chittor, a famous hero in Rajput history. But he left a ditlicu 
task for his son Humayun. Humayun was a cultured and learned 
person, but no soldier like his father. He had trouit a o\ ci 
his new empire, and ultimately in 1540. ten years a 

death, an Afghan chief in Bihar, named Slier Khan, d eae an 
drove him out of India. So the second of the tueat ^ °o ias 
became a wanderer, hiding himself and suffering a maimer o 
privations It was during these wanderings m t - c a jP u aua 
desert that his wife gave birth to a son in Nov cm us 

‘jon, born in the desert, was to become Akbar. 

Humayun escaped to Persia, and Shah Tamasp, t le ru ei or 
the place, gave him shelter. Meanwhile Slier Khan was supreme 
in northern India, and for live years he ruled as Sher Shah. Even 
during this brief period he showed that he was a very capable 
person. He was a brilliant organizer, and his government was 
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and efficient. In the midst of his wars he found 
a new and a better land-revenue system for assessing taxes 
on the cultivators. He was a stern and hard man, but of all the 
Afghan rulers of India, and of many others also, he was certainly 
the ablest and best. But, as often happens with efficient auto¬ 
crats, he was all in all in his government, and with his death the 
whole structure went to pieces. 

Humayun took advantage of this disorganization and returned 
from Persia in 1556 with an army. He won, and after an interval 
of sixteen years he was again on the throne of Delhi. But not 
for long. Six months later he fell down a staircase and died. 

It is interesting to contrast the tombs or mausoleums of Sher 
Shah and Humayun. The Afghan’s tomb is at Sahasram in Bihar, 
a stern, strong, imperious-looking building like the man. 
Humayun’s tomb is at Delhi. It is a polished and elegant build¬ 
ing. And from these structures of stone one can form a good idea 
of these two rivals for empire in the sixteenth century. 

Akbar was only thirteen years old then. Like his grandfather, 
lie came to the throne early. He had a guardian and protector, 
Bairam Khan—the Khan Baba, he was called. But within four 
years Akbar wearied of guardianship and other people’s direction 
and took the government into his own hands. 

For nearly fifty years Akbar ruled India, from early in 1556 to 
the end of 1605. This was the period of the revolt of the Nether¬ 
lands in Europe, and of Shakespeare in England. Akbar’s name 
stands out in Indian history, and sometimes, and in some ways, 
lie reminds one of Ashoka. It is a strange thing that a Buddhist 
Emperor of India of the third century before Clirist, and a 
Muslim Emperor of India of the sixteenth century after Christ, 
should speak in the same manner and almost in the same voice. 
One wonders if this is not perhaps the voice of India herself 
speaking through two of her great sons. Of Ashoku we know 
little e nough, except what he has himself left carved in stone. 
Of Akbar we know a great deal. Two contemporary historians of 
his Court have left long accounts, and the foreigners who visited 
him, and especially the Jesuits who tried hard to convert him to 
Christianity, have written at length. 

lie was the third in tire line from Babar. But the Moghals wen 
till new to the country.. They were regarded as foreigners and 
their hold was military. It was Akbar’s reign that established the 
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Moghul dynasty ami made it ol the soil and wholly Indian in 
outlook. It was In his reign that the till, of Great Moghal earn, 
to be used in Europe. He was very autocratic and bad un 
controlled power. There seems to have been no w nsp i 1 • 11 
tlien of checking a ruler’s powers. .4s it happened, Akbar was a 
wise despot, and he worked hard for the welfare of the In . 
people. In a sense he might be considered to t u * 

Indian nationalism. At a time when there was little of nalicmu i y 
in the country and religion was a dividing factor. Akbai deli¬ 
berately placed the ideal of a common Indian nationhood abou 
the claims of separatist religion. He did not v. 10 Y succew m 
his attempt. But it is amazing how far lie did go and what great 
success attended his efforts. 

And yet Akbars success, such as it was was not cue entuoiy 
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____ unaided self. No man can succeed in great tasks unless the 
time is ripe and the atmosphere is favourable. A great man often 
forces the pace and creates his own atmosphere. But the great 
man himself is a product of the times and of the prevailing 
atmosphere. So Akbar also was the product of the times in India. 

In a previous letter I told you how silent forces in India 
worked for the synthesis of the two cultures and religions that 
had been thrown together in this country. I told you of new 
styles of architecture and of the growth of the Indian languages, 
and especially of Urdu or Hindustani. And I also told you of 
reformers and religious leaders, like Ramananda and Kabir and 
Guru Nanak, who sought to bring Islam and Hinduism nearer 
to each other by laying stress on the common features and attack¬ 
ing their rites and ceremonials. This spirit of synthesis was 
abroad, and Akbar, with his finely sensitive and receptive mind, 
must have absorbed it and reacted to it greatly. Indeed, he 
became its chief exponent. 

Even as a statesman he must have come to the conclusion that 
his strength, and the nation’s strength, would lie in tliis synthesis. 
He was a brave enough fighter and an able general. He was, 
unlike Ashoka, never averse to fighting. But he preferred the 
gains of affection to the gains of the sword, and he knew that 
they would be more enduring. So he set himself out deliberately 
to win the goodwill of the Hindu nobles and the Hindu masses. 
He abolished the jizya poll tax on non-Muslims and the tax on 
Hindu pilgrims. He married himself a girl of a noble Rajput 
family; later he married his son to a Rajput girl also; and he 
encouraged such mixed marriages. He appointed Rajput nobles 
to the highest posts in his Empire. Several of his bravest generals 
and most capable ministers and governors w r ere Hindus. Raja 
Man Singh was even sent for a while as governor to Kabul. 
Indeed, in his attempts to conciliate the Rajputs and the Hindu 
masses, he went to such lengths that he was occasionally unjust 
to his Muslim subjects. He succeeded, however, in winning the 
goodwill of the Hindus, and the Rajputs flocked to serve him and 
do him honour—nearly all, except one unbending figure, Rana 
Pratap Singh of Mewar. Rana Pratap refused to acknowledge 
Akbar’s suzerainty, even nominally. Beaten in battle, he pre¬ 
ferred to live a hunted life in the jungle to pampered ease as 
Akbar s vassal. All his life this proud Rajput fought the great 
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of Delhi and refused to bow down to him. 

__ of his days he even met with some success. The memory 

of this gallant Rajput is treasured in Rajputana, and many a 


AKBAR 


legend has grown round his name. 

So Akbar won over the Rajputs, and became very populai 
with the masses. He was indulgent to the Parsees and even to 
the Jesuit missionaries who came to his Court. But this indu * 
gence and a certain disregard of Muslim observances made irn 
unpopular with the Muslim nobles, and there were several revolts 
against him. 

I have compared him to Ashoka, but do not be misled by this 
comparison. In many ways he was unlike him. He was very 
ambitious, and to the end of his days he was a conqueror, intent 
on extending his empire. The Jeuits tell us that he 


‘possessed an alert and discerning mind; he was a man of sound judg¬ 
ment, prudent in affairs, and above all, kind, affable, and generous. With 
these qualities he combined the courage of those who undertake and carry 
out great enterprises.... He was interested in, and curious to learn about 
many things, and possessed an intimate knowledge not only of military and 
political matters, but of many of the mechanical arts... the light of 
clemency and mildness shone forth from this prince, even upon those who 
offended against his own person. He seldom lost his temper. If he did so, 
he fell into a violent passion; but his wrath was never of long duration. 


Remember that this description is not by a courtier, but by a 
stranger from another land who had plenty of opportunities to 

observe Akbar. . , 

Physically, Akbar was extraordinarily strong and active, and 
he loved nothing better than hunting wild and dangerous 
animals. As a soldier he was brave to the point of recklessness. 
His amazing energy can be judged from a famous marc 1 o 
from Agra to Ahmedabad in nine days. A revolt had broken out 
in Gujarat, and Akbar rushed with a little army across the desert 
of Rajputana, a distance of 450 miles. It was an extraordinary 
feat. There were no railways or motor cars then, 1 need hardly 
remind you. 

But great men have something besides till these qualities: they 
have, it is said, a magnetism which draws people to them. Akbar 
had this personal magnetism and charm in abundant measure; 
his compelling eyes were, in the wonderful description of the 
Jesuits, ‘vibrant like the sea in sunshine”. Is it any wonder that 
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an should fascinate us still, and that his 
figure should tower high above the crowds of men who 
have been but kings? 

As a conqueror, Akbar triumphed all over North India and 
even the South. He added Gujrat, Bengal, Orissa, Kashmir and 
Sindh to his Empire. He was victorious in Central India and 
South India also and took tribute. His defeat of Rani Durgavati, 
a ruler in the Central Province, does him little credit. The Rani 
was a brave and good ruler and she did him no harm. But 
ambition and the desire for empire care little for such obstacles. 
In South India his armies fought another woman ruler, the 
famous Chand Bibi, regent of Ahmednagar. This lady had 
courage and ability, and the fight she put up impressed the 
Moghal army so much that they granted her a favourable peace. 
Unfortunately she was killed later by some discontented soldiers 
of her own. 

Akbar s armies also laid siege to Chittor—this was before 
Rana Prataps time. Chittor was defended very gallantly by 
Jaimal. On his death there was the terrible jauhar ceremony 
again, and Chittor fell. 

Akbar managed to gather round himself many efficient lieut¬ 
enants who were devoted to him. Chief among these were the 
two brothers, Faizi and Abdul-Fazl, and Birbal, about whom 
innumerable stories are still told. Todar Mai was his finance 
minister. It was he who revised the whole revenue system. In 
those days, you may be interested to know, there was no 
zamindari system and no zamindars or taluqdars. The State 
settled with the individual cultivators or ryots. It is what is called 
now the ryot-wari system. Present-day zamindars are the creation 
of the British. 

Raja Man Singh of Jaipur was one of Akbar s best generals. 
A noth a* famous person in Akbor’s Court was Tansen, the great 
singer, who has become the patron sainc of all singers in India. 

Akbars capital was at Agra to begin with and he built the 
fort there. Then he built a new city at Fatehpur-Sikri, which is 
about fifteen miles from Agra. He chose this site as a saintly 
person, Shaikh Salim Chishti. lived there. Here he built a splen¬ 
did city, ‘much greater than London" according to an English 
traveller of the day, and for over fifteen years this was the 
capita! of Ins Empire. Later he xnade Lahore his capital “His 
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; says Abdul-Fazl, the friend and minister of 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and 
heart in the garment of stone and clay. Fatelipur-Sikri still 
stands with its beautiful mosque and great Buland Darwdzo and 
many other fine buildings. It is a deserted city and theie is no 
life in it; but through its streets and across its wide courts the 
ghosts of a dead empire still seem to pass. 

Our present city of Allahabad was also founded by Akbar, but 
of course the site is a most ancient one and Prayaga has flourish ¬ 
ed there since the days of the Rdmdyana. The fort at Allahabad 
was built by iVkbar. 

It must have been a busy life of conquest and consolidation of 
a vast empire. But right through it one can see another of Akbar s 
remarkable traits. This was his boundless curiosity and his search 
for truth. Whoever could throw light on any subject was sent 
for and questioned. The men of different religions gathered 
round him in the lbadat Khana, each hoping to convert this 
mighty monarch. They often quarrelled with each other, and 
Akbar sat by, listening to their arguments and putting many 
questions to them. He seems to have been convinced that truth 
was no monopoly of any religion cr sect, and he proclaimed chat 
his avowed principle was one of universal toleration in religion. 

A historian of his reign, Badauni, who must have participated 
in many of these gatherings himself, gives an interesting account 
of Akbar, which I shaH quote. Badauni himself was an orthodox 
Muslim, and he thoroughly disapproved of these activities of 
Akbar. 


“His Majesty [he says] collected the opinions of everyone, especially of 
such as were not Muslims, retaining whatever he approved or, and rejecting 
everything which was against his disposition and lan counter to is!wi« ic... 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to a d 
age, his Majesty has passed through the most various phases, anc 1 nougi 
ah sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has co retc tsC 0 
thing which people can find in books, with a talent of seection p.cum 
to him, and a spirit of enquiry opposed to every (Islamic, pnncjp e. u> 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror ot 
his heart, and as a result of nil the influences brought to bear on his 
Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the conviction in 
his heart that there wen A men in all religions, and abstemious think¬ 
ers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among all nations. If some 
true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why should truth bo 
confined to one religion? ..." 
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is time, you will remember, there was the most extra' 
intolerance in Europe in matters of religion. The Inqui¬ 
sition flourished in Spain and the Netherlands and elsewhere, and 
both Catholic and Calvinist thought tolerance of the other a 
deadly sin. 

Year after year Akbar continued his religious talks and argu¬ 
ments with the professors of all faiths, till these professors got 
rather tired of it and gave up hope of converting him to their 
particular faith., When each faith had something of the truth, 
how could he fix upon one? “For the Gentiles”, he is reported by 
the Jesuits to have remarked, "regard their law as good; and so 
likewise do the Saracens and the Christians. To which, then, 
shall we give our adherence?” (By the Gentiles, the Jesuits meant 
the Hindus, and the Saracens referred, of course, to the Muslims. 
The Jesuit fathers, being Portuguese, knew the Saracens of Spain, 
and called the Indian Muslims by the same name.) Akbars 
question was a very pertinent one, but it annoyed the Jesuits, 
who say, in their book, that “thus we see in this Prince the 
common fault of the atheist, who refuses to make reason subser¬ 
vient to faith, and, accepting nothing as true which his feeble 
mind is unable to fathom, is content to submit to his own imper¬ 
fect judgment matters transcending the highest limits of human 
understanding.” If this is the definition of an atheist, the more 
we have of them the better. 

What Akbar was aiming at is not clear. Did he look upon the 
question purely as a political one? In his desire to evolve a 
common nationality did he want to force the different religions 
into one channel? Or was he religious in his motives and his 
quest? I do not know. But I am inclined to think that he was 
more of a statesman than a religious reformer. Whatever his 
object may have been, he actually proclaimed a new religion— 
the Din Ilahi — of which he himself was the head. In religion, 
as in other matters, his autocracy was to be unchallenged, and 
there was a lot of disgusting prostration and kissing the feet 
and the like. The new religion did not catch. All it did was to 
irritate the Muslims. 

Akbar was the very essence of authoritarianism. And yet it is 
interesting to speculate what his reaction to politically liberal 
ideas might have been. If there was to be liberty of conscience, 
why not greater political freedom for the people? To science he 
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certainly have been greatly attracted. Unhappily, these 
ideas, which were beginning to trouble some people in Europe 
then, were not current in India at the time. Nor does there seem 
to have been any use of the printing-press, and education was 
thus very limited. Indeed, you will be amazed to learn that 
Akbar was illiterate—that is, he could not read or 'write! But 
none the less he was highly educated and was very fond of 
having books read to him. Under his orders many Sanskrit books 


were translated into Persian. 

It is interesting to note that he issued orders forbidding the 
practice of sati by Hindu widows, and also the practice of 
making prisoners of war slaves. 

Akbar died in October 1605 in his sixty-fourth year, after a 
reign of nearly fifty years. He lies buried in a beautiful mauso¬ 
leum at Sikandra, near Agra. 

In Akbar s reign there flourished in northern India—mostly in 
Benares—a man whose name is known to every villager in the 
United Provinces. He is far better known there, and is more 
popular, than Akbar or any king can be. I refer to Tulsi Das, 
who wrote the Rdmacharitmanas or the Ramdyana in Hindi. 


40 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE MOGHAL 
EMPIRE IN INDIA 


September 9, 1932 

I feel tempted to tell you something more of Akbar but I 
must restrain myself. I cannot however, resist giving you some 
more quotations from the accounts of the Portuguese mission¬ 
aries. Their opinions are of far greater value than those of com- 
tiers, and it is well to remember that they were greatly dis¬ 
appointed in Akbar because he did not become a Christian. Still 
they say that ‘'indeed he was a great king; for ho knew that the 
good ruler is he who can command, simultaneously, the obedi¬ 
ence, the respect, the love and the fear of his subjects. He was a 
prince beloved of all, firm with tin' great, kind to those of low 
estate, and just to all men, high and low, neighbour or stranger. 
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Christian, Saracen or Gentile; so that every man believed 
the king was on his side.” “At one time,” the Jesuits further tell 
us, “he would be deeply immersed in state affairs, or giving 
audience to his subjects, and the next moment he would be 
seen shearing camels, hewing stones, cutting wood, or hammer¬ 
ing iron, and doing all with as much diligence as though engaged 
in his own particular vocation.” Powerful and autocratic monarch 
though he was, he did not think manual labour beneath his 
dignity, as some people seem to think today. 

We are further told that “he ate sparingly, taking flesh only 
three or four months in the year.... With great difficulty he 
spared three hours of the night for sleep.... He had a wonderful 
memory. He knew the names of all his elephants, though he had 
many thousands of them, also the names of his horses, deer and 
even pigeons!” This amazing memory seems hardly credible, and 
there may be some exaggeration in the account. But that he had 
a wonderful mind there can be no doubt. “Though he could 
neither read nor write, he knew everything that took place in his 
kingdom.” And “his eagerness for knowledge” was such that he 
“tried to learn everything at once, like a hungry man trying to 
swallow his food at a single gulp”. 

Such was Akbar. But he was the complete autocrat, and al¬ 
though he gave a large measure of security to the people, and 
reduced the burden of taxation on the peasantry, his mind was 
not directed to raising the general level by education and train¬ 
ing. It was the age of autocracy everywhere, and compared to 
other autocratic monarchs he shines brilliantly as a king and a 
man. 

Although third in the line from Babar, Akbar was the real 
founder of the Moghal dynasty in India. Like Kublai Khans 
Yuan dynasty in China, the Moghal rulers become, from Akbar 
onwards, an Indian dynasty. And because of the great work that 
Akbar had done in consolidating his empire, his dynasty, en¬ 
dured for over a 100 years after his death. 

There were three able rulers after Akbar, but there was 
nothing extra-ordinary about them. Whenever an emperor died, 
there was an unseemly scramble among his sons for the throne. 
There were palace intrigues and wars of succession, and revolts 
of sons against fathers, and brothers against brothers, and 
murders and blinding of relatives—all the revolting accompani- 
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of autocracy and absolute rule. There was pompl^ 
-^.indour, unequalled anywhere. This was the time, you will 
remember, when Louis XIV, the Roi-Soleil, flourished in France 
and built Versailles and held a magnificent Court. But the Roi- 
SoleiFs magnificence paled before the magnificence of the Grand 
Moghal. Probably these Moghal rulers were the richest sovere¬ 
igns of the age. And yet famine came sometimes, and pestilence 
and disease, and wiped off vast numbers, while the imperial 
Court lived in luxury. 

The toleration of religions of Akbar’s time continued in his 
son Jahangir's reign, but then it faded away and there was some 
persecution of Christians and Hindus. Later on, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, there was a determined attempt to persecute Hindus 
by destruction of temples and a re-imposition of the hated jizya 
poll-tax. So the foundations of the empire, which Akbar had 
laboriously laid, were removed one by one, and suddenly the 
empire tottered and fell. 

Akbar was succeeded by Jahangir, liis son by a Rajput wife. 
He carried on to some extent his fathers traditions, but he was 
probably more interested in art and painting, and gardens and 
flowers, than in government. He had a fine art-gallery. Every 
year he went to Kashmir, and I think it was he who laid out the 
famous gardens near Srinagar—the Shalimar and Nishat Baghs. 
Jahangir’s wife, or rather one of nis many wives, was the beauti¬ 
ful Nur Jahan, who was the real power benind the throne. It was 
in Jahangir’s reign that the beautiful building containing the 
tomb of Itmad-ud-Daula was built. Always, when I go to Agra, 
I try to visit this gem of architecture to feast my eyes on its 
beauty. 

After Jahangir came his son Shah Jahan, who ruled for thirty 
years (1628-1658). In his reign-he was the contemporary of 
Louis XIV of France-came the climax of Moghal splendour, and 
in lxis reign also are clearly visible the seeds of decay. The 
famous Peacock Throne, covered with expensive jewels, was 
made for the King to sit on. Then also was made die Taj Mahal, 
that dream of beauty bv the side of the Jumna at Agra. This is, 
as perhaps you know, the tomb of the wife he loved, Mumtaz 
Mahal. Shah Jahan did much that does him no credit or honour. 
He was intolerant in religion, and he did noxl to nothing to give 
relief of the Dekhan and Gujarat when a terrible famine raged 
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/His wealth and magnificence appear most odious 

^^coiOTasted with the misery and poverty of his people. And yet 
much, perhaps, may be forgiven him for the marvels of loveliness 
in stone and marble that he has left behind. It was in his time 
that Moghal architecture reached its height. Besides the Taj, he 
built the Moti Masjid—the Pearl Mosque in Agra; and the great 
Jami Masjid of Delhi, and the Dhvdn-i-am and Diwcin-i-khas 
in the palace in Delhi. These are buildings of a noble simplicity; 
some of them enormous and yet graceful and elegant, and fairy¬ 
like in their beauty. 

But behind this fairy-like beauty were the poverty-stricken 
people, who paid for the palaces, though many did not even 
have mud huts to live in. There was unrestrained despotism, and 
fierce punishments were given to those who happened to dis¬ 
please the Emperor or his great viceroys and governors. The 
principles of Machiavelli governed the intrigues of the Court. 
Akbars clemency and toleration and good government were 
things of the past. Affairs were heading for trouble. 

Then came Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Moghals. He 
started off his reign by imprisoning his old father. For forty- 
eight years he reigned, from 1659 to 1707. He was no lover of 
art or literature, like his grandfadier Jahangir, or of architecture 
like his father, Shah Jahan. He was an austere puritan, a bigot, 
tolerating no religion but his own. The pomp of the Court 
continued, but in his personal life Aurangzeb was simple and 
almost an ascetic. Deliberately he laid down a policy of perse¬ 
cuting the followers of the Hindu religion. Deliberately he rever¬ 
sed Akbars policy of conciliation and synthesis, and thus 
removed the whole foundation on which the Empire had so far 
rested. He re-imposed the jizya tax on Hindus; he excluded 
Hindus from office as far as possible; he gave offence to the 
Rajpu' nobles, who had supported the dynasty since Akbars 
time, and brought on a Rajput war; he destroyed Hindu temples 
by the thousand, and many a beautiful old building of the past 
was thus reduced to dust. And while his empire spread in the 
south, and Bijapur and Golkonda fell to him, and tribute came 
to him from the far south, its foundations were sapped and it 
grew weaker and weaker, and enemies sprang up on every side. 
A Hindu petition to him againsi the jizya tax stated that the 
tiibute is repugnant to justice; it is equally foreign from good 
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w as it must impoverish the country; moreover, it is 
Ovation and an infringement of the laws of Hindustan. Pie- 
ferring to the conditions prevailing in the empire, it said: 

‘ During your Majesty’s reign many have been alienated from 
the Empire and further loss of territory must necessarily follow, 
since devastation and rapine now universally prevail without 
restraint. Your subjects are trampled under foot, and every 
province of your Empire is impoverished, depopulation spreads, 
and difficulties accumulate.” 

It was this general miseiy that was die prelude to the great 
changes that were to come over India during the next fifty years 
or so. Among these changes was the sudden and complete col¬ 
lapse of the great Moghal Empire after the death of Aurangzeb. 
Great changes and great movements almost always have econo¬ 
mic causes at their backs, and we have seen the fall of great 
empires in Europe and China heralded and accompanied by 
economic collapse and subsequent revolution. So also in India. 

The Moghal Empire fell, as almost all empires fall, because 
of its own inherent weakness. It literally went to pieces. But this 
process was greatly helped by a new consciousness of revolt 
among the Hindus, which was brought to a head by Aurangzeb s 
policy. But this religious Hindu nationalism of a kind had its 
roots even earlier than Aurangzeb’s reign and it may be that it 
was partly because of this that Aurangzeb became so bitter and 
intolerant. The Marathas and Sikhs and others were the spear¬ 
heads of this Hindu revival, and the Moghal Empire was finally 
overthrown by them, as we shall see in the next letter. But they 
were not to profit by this rich inheritance. The British, quietly 
and cleverly, were to step in and take possession of the booty 
while others fought each other for it. 

It may interest you to know what the royal camp of the 
Moghal Emperors was like when they set out with an army. It 
was a tremendous affair, with a circumference of thirty miles and 
a population of half a million! This population included the 
army accompanying the Emperor, but there were vast numbers 
of other people, and hundreds of bazaars in this huge city^on the 
march. It was in these moving camps that Urdu—the camp 
language—developed. 

There are many portraits of Moghal times 4111 existing, fine 
and delicate paintings. There is a regular gallery of the portraits 
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Emperors. They bring out wonderfully the person^ 
ese men from Babar to Aurangzeb. 

The Moghal Emperors used to display themselves at least 
twice a day from a balcony to the people and receive petitions. 
When the English King George V came to India for the corona¬ 
tion durbar at Delhi in 1911 he was made to display himself in 
a like manner. The British consider themselves the successors 
of the Moghals to the dominion of India and try to copy them in 
pomp and vulgar display. As I have told you, the English King 
has even been given the title of the Moghal rulers—the Kaiser-i- 
Hind. Even now, probably there is nowhere in the world so 
much pomp and pageantry as there is round the person of the 
English Viceroy in India. 

I have not told you yet of the relations of the later Moghals 
with foreigners. In Akbar’s Court the Portuguese missionaries 
were great favourites, and Akbar’s contacts with the European 
world were mainly through the Portuguese. To him they appear¬ 
ed to be the most powerful of European nations, and they 
controlled the seas. The English were not in evidence. Akbar 
coveted Goa and even attacked it, but without success. The 
Moghals did not take to the sea kindly and were powerless before 
a naval Power. This is curious, as there was much ship-building 
in eastern Bengal at the time. Bui these ships were mostly meant 
for carrying merchandise. One of the reasons for the fall of the 
Moghal Empire is said to have been this powerlessness at sea. 
The day of the naval powers had come. 

When the English tried to come to the Moghal Court, the 
Portuguese were jealous of them and tried their best to prejudice 
Jahangir against them. But Sir Thomas Roe, an ambassador of 
James I of England, managed to reach Jahangir s Court in 1615, 
and he gained concessions from the Emperor and laid the 
foundations of the East India Company’s trade. Meanwhile the 
English fleet had defeated Portuguese ships in Indian seas. The 
star of England was slowly rising over the horizon; Portugal was 
fading away in the west. The Dutch and the English gradually 
drove the Portuguese from eastern waters, and, you will re¬ 
member, even the great port of Malacca fell to the Dutch in 
1641. In 1629 there was war between Shah Jahan and the Portu¬ 
guese in Hugli. The Portuguese were carrying on a regular slave 
trade and were making forcible conversions to Christianity. Hugli 
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iturcd by the Moghals after a gallant defence. The 
of Portugal was exhausted by these repeated wars. She 
retired from the contest for empire, but she clung on to Goa and 
a few other places, and there she is still. 

The English meanwhile started factories in the Indian coast 
towns near Madras and Surat. Madras itself was founded by 
them in 1639. In 1662 Charles II of England married Catherine 
of Braganza of Portugal and he got the island of Bombay as 
dowry. A little later he sold this for a trifle to the East India 
Company. This took place during Aurangzeb’s reign. The East 
India Company, proud of having driven away the Portuguese, 
and thinking that the Moghal Empire was weakening, tried to 
increase its possessions in India by force in 1685. But it came 
to grief. Warships came all the way from England and attacks 
were made on Aurangzeb’s dominions both in the east in Bengal 
and in the west in Surat. But the Moghals were still strong 
enough to defeat them severely. The English learnt a lesson 
from this, and were much more careful in future. Even on 
Aurangzeb’s death, when the Moghal power was obviously going 
to pieces, diey hesitated for many years before venturing on big 
enterprises. In 1690 one of them, Job Charnock, founded the city 
of Calcutta. Thus the three cities of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta were founded by Englishmen, and they grew up in the 
beginning largely with British enterprise. 

Now France also appears in India. A French trading company 
is formed, and in 1668 they start a factory at Surat, and some at 
other places. A few years later they buy the town of Pondicherry, 
which becomes the most important commercial port on the east 
coast. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb dies at the great age of nearly ninety. The 
stage is set for the struggle to possess the magnificent prize left 
by him—India. There are his own incompetent descendants and 
some of his great governors; there are the Marathas and Sikhs; 
and men looking covetously from across the north-west frontier; 
and the two foreign nations from across the seas—the English 
and the French. And what of the poor people of India? 
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A strange patchwork was India during the hundred years 
following Auvangzeb’s death, a kaleidoscope, ever changing, but 
not very beautiful to look at. Such a jDeriod is an ideal one for 
adventurers and those who are bold and unscrupulous enough to 
seize opportunities without caring for the means or methods 
adopted. So adventurers rose all over India, adventurers who 
were native to the soil, and those who came across the north¬ 
west frontier, and those, like the English and French, who came 
across the seas. Each man or group played his or its own hand 
and was prepared to send all the others to the devil; sometimes 
two or more combined to crush a third, only, later, to fall out 
among themselves. There were frantic attempts to carve out 
kingdoms and to get rich quickly, and to plunder, often undis¬ 
guised and unashamed, sometimes under a thin disguise of trade. 
And behind all tliis was the vanishing Moghal Empire, dis¬ 
appearing like the Cheshire cat, till not even the smile remained, 
and the so-called Emperor was an unhappy pensioner or prisoner 
of others. 

But all this upheaval and turmoil, and turning and twisting, 
were the outward indications of a revolution going on below 
the surface. The old economic order was breaking up; feudalism 
had had its day and was collapsing. It was not in keeping with 
the new conditions in the country. We have seen this process 
in Europe and we have seen the merchant classes rise, only to 
be checked by absolute monarchs. Only in England, and to some 
extent in Holland, were the monarchs subdued. When Aurang- 
zeb came to the throne, England was under the short-lived 
republic which followed the execution of Charles I. And it was 
during Aurangzebs reign also that the British revolution was 
completed by the running away of James II and the victory of 
Parliament in 1688. The fact that England had a semi-popular 
council like Parliament helped greatly in the struggle. There 
was something which could be set up against the feudal nobles 
and later, the king. 

In most other countries of Europe conditions were different. 
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(ice there was still the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV, i 
contemporary of Aurangzeb right through his long reign, 
and who survived him by eight years. Absolute rule continued 
there till almost the end of the eighteenth century, when there 
was a famous and a tremendous outburst—the great French 
Revolution. In Germany, as we saw, the seventeenth century 
was a terrible period. It was during this century that the Thirty 
Years' War took place, which broke up the country and 
ruined it. 

Conditions in India in the eighteenth century were, to some 
extent, comparable to the Thirty Years’ War period of Germany. 
But do not drive the comparison too far. In both the countries 
there was an economic breakdown and the old feudal class was 
out of place. Although feudalism was collapsing in India, it 
did not disappear for a long time. And even when it had practi¬ 
cally disappeared its outward form continued. Indeed, even 
today there are many relics of feudalism in India and in some 
parts of Europe. 

The Moghal Empire broke up because of these economic 
changes, but there was no middle class read)' to take advantage 
of tins break-up and seize power. There was also no organization 
or council representing these classes, as there had been in 
England. Too much despotic rule had made the people generally 
rather servile, and the old ideas of freedom, such as they were, 
were almost forgotten. Yet, as we shall see later, in this very 
letter, there were attempts, partly feudal, partly bourgeois and 
partly peasant, to seize power, and some of these attempts 
came near success. The main thing to note, however, is that 
there seems to have been a gap between the fall of feudalism 
and the rise of the middle class, sufficiently prepared to assume 
power. When there is such a gap there is trouble and turmoil, 
as there was in Germany. So it happened in India. Petty kings 
and princes 6ght for mastery in the country, but they are re¬ 
presentatives of a decaying order and have no secure founda¬ 
tions. They come up against a new class or persons: the re¬ 
presentatives of the British bourgeoisie , which had triumphed 
recently in its ow n country. This British middle class represents 
a higher social order than the feudal; it is in keeping with the 
new conditions developing in the world; it is better organized 
and is more efficient; it has better tools and weapons and 
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ius wage war more effectively; and it has the comi* 
le sea. The feudal princes, of India cannot possibly 
compete with this new Power, and, one by one, they go down 
before it. 

This is a long enough prelude to this letter. We must now 
go back a little. I have referred in my last letter and in this 
to popular risings and to a religious Hindu nationalistic rivival 
during the later days ‘of Aurangzeb’s reign. We must now say 
something more about this. We find quite a number of semi¬ 
religious popular movements growing up in various parts of the 
Moghal Empire. They are peaceful movements for a time, 
having little to do with politics. Songs and religious hymns are 
written in the languages of the country—in Hindi, Marathi, 
Punjabi—and become popular. These songs and hymns raise 
mass consciousness. Religious sects are formed round popular 
preachers. Pressure of economic circumstances gradually 
turns these sects to political questions; there is friction 
with the ruling authority—the Moghal Empire—then there is 
repression of the sect. This repression converts the peaceful 
religious sect into a military brotherhood. This was the develop¬ 
ment of the Sikhs, and of many other sects. The Marathas have 
a more complicated history, but there also we find a mixture 
of religion and nationalise taking up arms against the Moghals. 
The Moghal Empire was not overthrown by the British, but 
by these religious-nationalist movements, and especially by the 
Marathas. These movements naturally gained strength by 
Aurangzebs policy of intolerance. It is also quite possible that 
Aurangzeb became more bitter and intolerant because of this 
rising religious consciousness against his rule. 

As early as 1669 the Jat peasants of Mathura rose in rebellion. 
They were suppressed repeatedly, but they rose again and 
again for over thirty years, till Aurangzebs death. Remember 
that Mathura is quite near Agra, and these rebellions were thus 
taking place near the capital. Another rebellion was that of the 
Satnamis, a Hindu sect consisting mainly of common folk. Thus 
this was also a poor people’s rising, and was quite different from 
the revolts of nobles and governors and the like. A Moghal 
noble of the time describes them in disgust as “a gang of bloody 
miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners, and 
othei ignoble beings . In his opinion it must have been a 
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e^us tiling for such “ignoble persons ’ to rise against 
riors. 

We now come to the Sikhs, and we must trace their history 
from an earlier period. You will remember my telling you of 
Guru Nanak. 1 He died soon after Babar came to India. He 
was one of those who tried to find a common platform between 
Hinduism and Islam. He was succeeded by three other gurus, 
who, like him, were perfectly peaceful and were only interested 
in religious matters. Akbar gave the site of the tank and the 
golden temple at Amritsar to the fourth guru. Since then Amrit¬ 
sar has been the headquarters of Sikhism. 

Then came the fifth guru, Arjan Dev, who compiled the Granth, 
which is a collection of sayings and hymns, and is the sacred 
book of the Sikhs. For a political offence Jahangir had Arjan 
Dev tortured to death. This was the turning-point in the career 
of the Sikhs. The unjust and cruel treatment of their guru filled 
them with resentment and turned their minds to arms. Under 
their sixth guru, Hargovind, they became a military brother¬ 
hood, and from that time onwards they were often in conflict 
with the ruling power. Guru Hargovind was himself imprisoned 
for ten years by Jahangir. The ninth guru was Tegh Bahadur, 
who lived in Aurangzeb’s reign. He was ordered by Aurangzeb 
to embrace Islam, and on his refusal, he was executed. The tenth 
and the last guru was Govind Singh. He made the Sikhs into a 
powerful military community, mainly to oppose the Delhi 
Emperor. He died a year after Aurangzeb. There has been no 
guru since then, It is said, that the powers of the gum now rest 
in the whole Sikh community, the Khalsa, or the “chosen', as it 
is called. 

Soon after Auningzeb’s death there was a Sikh rebellion. This 
was put down but the Sikhs continued to grow in strength and 
to consolidate themselves in the Punjab. Later, at the end of the 
century, a Sikh State was to emerge in the Punjab under Ranjit 
Singh. 

Troublesome as were all these rebellions, the real danger to the 
Moghal Empire came from the rising power of the Marathas in 
the south-west. Even in Shah Jahans reign, a Marat ha chieftain, 
Shahji Bhonsla, gave trouble. He v as an officer of the Ahmed- 
nagar State, and later of Bijapur. Rut it was his son, Shivaji bom 

1 See ante r>. 12S 
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, who became the glory of die Marathas and the^ 
Empire. When only a boy of nineteen he started 
predatory career and captured his first fort near Poona. He was 
a gallant captain and an ideal guerilla leader, and he built up 
a band of brave and hardened mountaineers, who were devoted 
to him. With their help he captured many forts and gave 
Aurangzeb’s commanders a bad time. In 1665 he suddenly 
appeared at Surat, where there was the English factory, and 
sacked the city. He was induced to visit Aurangzeb’s Court at 
Agra, but he felt humiliated and insulted by not being treated 
as an independent prince. He was kept a prisoner, but escaped. 
Even then Aurangzeb tried to win him over by giving him the 
title of raja. 

But soon Shivaji was on the war-path again, and the Moghal 
officers in the south were so terrified of him that they paid him 
money for protection. This was the famous chautli or fourth 
part of the revenue which the Marathas claimed wherever they 
went. So the Maratha power went on increasing and the Delhi 
Empire weakening. In 1674 Shivaji had himself crowned with 
great Ceremony at Raigarh. His victories continued to his death 
in 1680. 

You have been living at Poona, in the heart of the Maratha 
country, for some time now, and you must know how Shivaji is 
loved and adored by the people there. He represented a religious- 
nationalist revival of the kind I have already mentioned. The 
economic breakdown and general misery of the people prepared 
the soil; and two great Marathi poets, Ramdas and Tukaram, 
nurtured this soil by their poetry and hymns. The Maratha peo¬ 
ple thus gained in consciousness and unity, and just then came, 
a brilliant captain to lead them to victory. 

Shivajis son, Sambhaji, was tortured and killed by the Moghals, 
but the Marathas, after some setbacks, continued to grow in 
strength. With the death of Aurangzeb his great empire began 
to vanish into air. Various governors became independent of 
headquarters. Bengal fell away. So did Oudh and Rohilkhand. In 
the south the Vazir Asaf Jah founded a kingdom, the modem 
Hyderabad State. The present Nizam is a descendant of Asaf Jah. 
Within seventeen year of Aurangzeb's death the Empire had 
almost disappeared. But in Delhi or Agra there was a succession 
oi nominal emperors without an empire. 
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Empire weakens, the Marathas grow stronger. T1 
prime minister, called the Peshwa, becomes the real power, over¬ 
shadowing the Raja. The office of Peshwas becomes hereditary, 
like that of die Shogun in Japan, and die Raja sinks into the 
background. The Delhi Emperor, in his weakness, recognizes the 
right of the Marathas to collect their chauth tax all over the 
Dekhan. Not content with this, the Peshwa conquers Gujrat, 
Malwa and central India. His troops appear at the very gates 
of Delhi in 1737. The Marathas seemed to be destined for die 
overlordship of India. They dominated the land. But suddenly, 
in 1739, there was an intrusion from the north-west, which upset 
the balance of power and changed the face of northern India. 
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We have seen that the Delhi Empire was in a pretty bad way. 
Indeed, one could almost say that, as an empire, it was in no 
way at all. Yet Delhi and northern India were to sink much 
lower still. As I have told you, it was the day of adventurers in 
India. A prince of adventurers suddenly swooped down from the 
north-west, and after much killing and plundering, walked off 
with enormous treasure. This was Nadir Shah, who had made 
himself the ruler of Persia. He took away with him the famous 
peacock throne which Shall Jahan had made. This tenible 
visitation took place in 1739, and northern India was prostrate. 
Nadir Shah brought his dominions right up to the Indus. Thus 
Afghanistan was cut off from India. From the days of the 
Mahabharata and Gandhara, right tlirough Indian history, 
Afghanistan was intimately connected with India. It is now cut 
adrift. 

Delhi saw yet another invader and plunderer within seventeen 
years. Tin's was Ahmad Shah Durrani, who had succeeded Nadir- 
Shah in Afghanistan. Yet, in spite of these invasions, the Maratha 
power continued to spread, and in 1758 the Punjab was under 
them. They did not attempt to organize a government over all 
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/ory. They realized their famous chauth tax and left the 
16 the local people. Thus diey had practically inherited the 
Delhi Empire. But then came a great check. Durrani came down 
again from the north-west and, in alliance with others utterly 
defeated a great host of the Marathas at the old battlefield of 
Panipat in 1761. Durrani was then the master of the north of 
India, and there was no power to check him. But in the moment 
of his triumph he had to face trouble and revolt among his own 
people and he returned home. 

For a while the Marathas seemed to have ended their days 
of domination and ceased to count for much. They had lost the 
great prize they sought after. But they recovered gradually and 
again became the most formidable internal power in India. 
Meanwhile, however, as we shall see, other and even more 
powerful forces had come into play, and the fate of India was 
being decided for a few generations. About tills time there arose 
several Maratha chieftains who were supposed to be dependants 
of the Peshwa. Most prominent of these was Seindia of Gwalior; 
there were also the Gaekwar of Baroda and Holkar of Indore. 

Now we must consider the other events I have referred to 
above. The dominating fact of this period in South India is the 
struggle between the English and the French. Often during the 
eighteenth century England and France were at war in Europe 
and their representatives fought each other in India. But some¬ 
times the two fought in India even when their countries were 
officially at peace. On both sides there were bold and unscrupul¬ 
ous adventurers, over-eager to gain wealth and power, and 
there was naturally intense rivalry between them. On 
the French side the most prominent man in these days was 
Dupleix; on the English, Clive. Dupleix started the profitable 
game of taking part in local disputes between two States, hiring 
out his trained troops, and grabbing afterwards. French influ¬ 
ence increased; but the English followed his methods soon 
enough and improved upon them. Both sides, like hungry 
vultures, looked for trouble, and there was enough of this to be 
found. Whenever there was a disputed succession in the south, 
you would probably find the English supporting one claimant, 
and the French another. England won against France after 
fifteen years of struggle (1746—1761). The English adventurers 
in India received full support from their home country; Dupleix 
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colleagues had no such help from France. This is^_ 

^t.dsing. Behind the English in India were the British 
merchants and others holding shares in the East India Company 
and they could influence Parliament and the government; behind 
the French was King Louis XV (grandson and successor of the 
Grand Monarque, Louis XIV), heading merrily for disaster. The 
British mastery of the sea also helped greatly. Both the French 
and the British trained Indian troops-sepoys they were called, 
from sipahi —and as they were better armed and disciplined than 
the local armies, their services were in great demand. 

So the English defeated the French in India and completely 
destroyed the French cities of Chandarnagore and Pondicherry. 
Such was the destruction that not a roof is said to have been 
left in either place. The French faded out from the Indian scene 
from this time onwards, and though they got back Pondicherry 
and Chandarnagore later, and still hold them to this day, they 
have no importance. 

India was not the only battleground of the English and 
French at this period. Besides Europe, they fought each other 
in Canada and elsewhere. In Canada also the English won. Soon 
after, however, the English lost the American colonies, and the 
French revenged themselves against the British by helping these 
colonies. But we shall have much more to say about all this in 


a later letter. 

Having got rid of the French, what further obstacles did the 
English have in their way? There were of course the Marathas 
in Western and in Central India and even to some extent in the 
north. There was the Nizam of Hyderabad, but he did not count 
for much. And there was a new and powerful opponent in the 
south, Haider Ali. He had made' himself master of the remnants 
of the- old Vijayanagar Empire, which correspond to the present 
Mysore State. In the north, Bengal was under Siraj-ud-Daula, 
a thoroughly incompetent individual. The Delhi Empire, as we 
have seen, existed in imagination only. Yet, curiously enough, 
the English continued to send humble presents in token of sub¬ 
mission to the Delhi Empire till 1756—that is, till long after 
Nadir Shah’s raid, which had put an end even to the shadow of 
the Central Government. You will remember that the English in 
Bengal once ventured to take the offensive in Aurangzeb’s tune. 
But they were badly defeated, and die defeat sobered them so 
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__ il m t they hesitated for a long time before venturing 
again, although conditions in the north were an open invitation 
to any resolute person, 

Clive, the Englishman who is so much admired by Ins country¬ 
men as a great empire-builder, was such a resolute person. In Ins 
person and in his deeds he illustrates how empires are built up. 
He was daring and adventurous and extraordinarily covetous, 
and his resolution did not falter before forgery or falsehood. 
Siraj-ud-Daula, the Nawab of Bengal, irritated by many things 
that the British had done, came down from his capital, Murshida- 
bad, and took possession of Calcutta. It was then that the so- 
called “Black-Hole” tragedy is said to have taken place. The 
story goes that the Nawab’s officers locked a large number of 
English people in a small and stifling room for the night, and 
that most of them were suffocated and died. Undoubtedly such, 
a deed is barbarous and horrible, but the whole story is based 
on the narrative of one person who is not considered \er> 
reliable. It is thus thought by many people that the story is 
largely untrue and, in any event, is greatly exaggerated. 

Clive took revenge for the Nawabs success in captuiing Cal 
cutta. But the empire-builder set about it in his own way by 
bribing the Nawab’s minister, Mir Jafar, to play the traitor, and 
by forging a document, the story of which is too long to relate. 
Having prepared the ground by forgery and treason, Chye 
defeated the Nawab at Plassey in 1757. This was a small battle, 
as battles go, and indeed it had been practically won by Clive 
by his intrigues even before the fighting began. But the little 
battle of Plassey had big results. It decided the fate of Bengal, 
and British dominion in India is often said to begin from Plassey. 
On this unsavoury foundation of treason and forgery was built 
up the British Empire in India. But such more or less, is the 
way of all empires and empire-builders. 

This sudden turn in fortune’s wheel went to the heads of the 
adventurous and covetous Englishmen in Bengal. They were 
masters of Bengal and there was no one to hold their hands. So. 
headed by Clive, they dipped into the public treasury or the 
province and completely drained it. Clive made a present to 
himself of about two and a half million rupees in cash and, not 
content with this, took also a very valuable jagir or estate yield¬ 
ing several lakhs a year! All the other English people compen- 
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of the East India Company passed all bounds. The English 
became the nawab-makers of Bengal and changed nawabs at 
will. With each change there was bribery and enormous presents. 
They had no responsibility for government—that was the poor, 
changing nawab’s job; their job was to get rich quick. 

A few years later, in 1764, the British wOn another battle, at 
Buxar, which resulted in the nominal Emperor at Delhi sub¬ 
mitting to them. He became their pensioner. The mastery of the 
British in Bengal and Bihar was now unchallenged. They were 
not content with the vast plunder they were taking from the 
country, and they set about finding new ways of making money. 
They had nothing to do with internal trade. Now they insisted 
on carrying on this trade without paying the transit duties which 
all other merchants dealing with home-made goods had to pay. 
This was one of the first blows struck by the British at India’s 
manufacturers and trade. 

The position of the British in northern India was now one of 
power and wealth without any responsibility. The merchant 
adventurers of the East India Company did not trouble to distin¬ 
guish between bona-fide trade and unfair trade and plunder 
pure and simple. These were the days when Englishmen returned 
to England from India overflowing with Indian money, and were 
called “Nabobs”. If you have read Thackeray’s Vanity Fair you 
will remember such a bloated person in it. 

Political insecurity and troubles, want of rain, and the British 
policy of grab, all combined to bring about a most terrible 
famine in Bengal and Bihar in 1770. It is said that more than 
a third of the population of these areas perished. Think of this 
awful figure! How many millions died of slow starvation! whole 
areas were depopulated, and jungles grew up and swallowed 
cultivated fields and villages. Nobody did anything to help the 
starving people. The Nawab had no power or authority or in¬ 
clination. The East India Company had the power and autho¬ 
rity, but they felt no responsibility or inclination. Their job was 
to gather money and to collect revenue, and they did this so 
efficiently and satisfactorily for their own pockets that, wonder¬ 


ful to relate, in spite of the great famine, and although over a 


third of the population disappeared, they collected the full 
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of revenue from the survivors! Indeed, they collects 
% and they did this, as the official report puts it, “violently”. 
It is difficult to grasp fully the inhumanity of this forcible and 
violent collection from the starved and miserable survivors of 
a mighty calamity. 

In spite of the victory of the English in Bengal and over the 
French, they had to face great difficulties in the south. There 
were defeats and humiliations for them before final victory came. 
Haider Ali of Mysore was their bitter opponent. He was an able 
and fierce leader, and he repeatedly defeated the English forces. 
In 1769 he dictated terms of peace favourable to himself under 
the very walls of Madras. Ten years later he was again successful 
in a large measure, and after his death his son, Tippu Sultan, 
became a thorn in the side of the British. It took two more 
Mysore wars and many years to defeat finally Tippu. An ancestor 
of the present Maharaja of Mysore was then installed as a ruler 
under the protection of the British. 

The Marathas also defeated the British in the south in 1782. 
In the north, Scindia of Gwalior was dominant and controlled 
the poor hapless Emperor of Delhi. 

Meanwhile Warren Hastings was sent from England, and he 
became the first Governor-General. The British Parliament now 
began to take interest in India. Hastings is supposed to be the 
greatest of English rulers in India, but even in his time the 
government was well known to be corrupt and full of abuses. 
Some instances of extortion of large sums of money by Hastings 
have become famous. On his return to England Hastings was 
impeached before Parliament for his Indian administration and, 
after a long trial, was acquitted. Previously, Clive had also been 
censured by Parliament, and he actually committed suicide. So 
England satisfied her conscience by censuring or trying these 
men, but in her heart she admired them, and was willing enough 
to profit by their policy. Clive and Hastings may be censured, 
but they are the typical empire-builders, and so long as empires 
have to be forcibly imposed on subject people, and these people 
exploited, such men will come to the front and will gain admira¬ 
tion. Methods of exploitation may differ from age to age, but 
the spirit is the same. Clive may have been censured by the 
British Parliament, but they have put up a statue to him 
in front of the India Office in Whitehall in London, and 
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is spirit dwells and fashions British policy in 
fings started the policy of having puppet Indian princes 
under British control. So we have to thank him partly for the 
crowds of gilded and empty-headed maharajas and nawabs who 
strut about the Indian scene, and make a nuisance of themselves. 

As the British Empire grew in India there were many more 
wars with the Marathas, Afghans, Sikhs, Burmans, etc. But the 
unique thing about these wars was that although they were 
carried on for England's benefit, India paid for them. No burden 
fell on England or the English people. They only reaped the 
profit. 

Remember that the East India Company—a trading company— 
was governing India. There was growing control by the British 
Parliament, but, in the main, India's destinies were in the hands 
of a set of merchant adventurers. Government was largely trade, 
trade was largely plunder. The lines of distinction were thin. 
Enormous dividends of 100 per cent and 150 per cent and over 
200 per cent per year were paid by the Company to its share¬ 
holders. And, apart from this, its agents in India picked up 
tidy little sums, as we have seen in the case of Clive. The 
officials of the Company also took trade monopolies and built up 
huge fortunes in this way with great rapidity. Such was the Com¬ 
pany's regime in India. 
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November 27, 1932 

I told you some time back of how the British triumphed over 
their rivals in India. The French were definitely eliminated 
during the Napoleonic wars. The Marathas, Tippu Sultan in 
Mysore, and the Sikhs in the Punjab, held the British for a while. 
But they could not resist them for long. The British were obvi¬ 
ously the strongest and best-equipped Power. They had better 
weapon? and better organization, and, above all, they had sea- 
power to fall back upon. Even when defeated, as they often 
wer<\ they we re not eliminated, as they could draw upon other 
resources owing to their command of the sea routes. For the 
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owers, however, defeat often meant a disaster w 
could not be remedied. The British were not only the better- 
equipped fighters and the better organizers, but were also far 
cleverer than their local rivals, and took every advantage of their 
mutual rivalries. So inevitably the British power spread and the 
rivals were knocked down one by one, and often with the help 
of others whose turn to go down came next. It is surprising 
how shortsighted these feudal chieftains of India were at the 
time. They never thought of uniting against the foreign enemy. 
Each fought a lone hand and lost, and deserved to lose. 

As the British power grew in strength it became more and 
more aggressive and truculent. It made war with or without 
excuse. There were many such wars. I do not propose to weary 
you with an account of them. Wars are not pleasant subjects, 
and far too much importance is paid to them in history. But the 
picture would be incomplete if I did not say something about 
them. 


I have already told you of two wars between Haider Ali of 
Mysore and the British. Haider Ali was largely successful in 
these. His son, Tippu Sultan, was bitter enemy of the British. 
It took two more wars, in 1790-92 and 1799. to put an end to 
him. Tippu died fighting. Near Mysore city you can still see the 
ruins of his old capital, Scringapatam, where he lies buried. 

The Marathas remained to challenge British supremacy. There 
was the Peshwa in the west and Scindia of Gwalior and Holkar 
of Indore and some other chiefs. But the Maratha power went 
to pieces after the death of two great statesmen, Mahadaji 
Scindia of Gwalior who died in 1794, and Nana Farnavis, 
minister of the Peshwa, who died in 1800. Still the Marathas 
took a lot of beating, and there were British defeats before the 
final overthrow of the Marathas in 1819. The Maratha chiefs 
were defeated separately, each watching the other go down 
without helping. Scindia and Holkar became dependent rulers 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the British. The Gaikwar of 
Baroda had even previously come to terms with the foreign 


Power. 

Before taking leave of the Marathas I should like to mention 
one name which has become famous in Central India. This is 
the name of Ahalya Bai, a ruler of Indore for thirty years from 
1765 to 1795. She was a young widow of thirty when she came 
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Ijdtli , and she succeeded remarkably well in admini 
State. Of course she did not observe purclha. The 
Marathas have never done so. She attended to the business of 
the State herself, sat in open durbar, and raised Indore from a 
village to a wealthy city. She avoided wars and kept peace and 
made her State prosperous at a time when the greater part of 
India was in a state of turmoil. It is not surprising that she is 
still considered a saint and is revered in Central India. 

A little before the last Maratha war, the British had a war 


with Nepal from 1814 to 1816. They had great difficulties in the 
mountains, but they won in the end, and this district of Dehra 
Dun, where I sit in prison writing this letter, and Kumaun and 
Naini Tal came under British rule. You may perhaps remember 
my telling you, in a letter on China, of the amazing exploit of 
a Chinese army which crossed Tibet and walked over the 
Himalayas and beat the Gurkhas in their homeland, Nepal. 
This was only twenty-two years before the British-Nepal War. 
Ever since then Nepal formally acknowledged Chinas suzerainty, 
but I suppose it docs not do so now. It is a peculiar country, 
very backward, very much cut off from the rest of the world 
and yet, from all accounts, a delightfully situated place, full 
of natural wealth. It is not a dependent State like Kashmir or 
Hyderabad. It is called independent, but the British people see 
to it that this independence is kept within bounds. And the brave 
and warlike people of Nepal—the Gurkhas—are enrolled in the 
British army in India and are used to keep down Indians. 

In the cast, Burma had spread right up to Assam. So there 
was bound to bo conflict with the ever-advancing British. There 
were three wars with Burma, each time the British anne xing 
some territory. The first war in 1824-26 resulted in Assam coining 
under the British; in the second war, in 1852, South Burma was 
annexed. North Burma, with tire capital at Ava near Mandalay, 
was completely cut off from the sea and left high and di >, nt 
the mercy of the British. The end came in 1885, when there wa^ 
a third Burma War, and the whole of the country was annexed 
by the British and joined on to the British Empire. But Burma 
was in theory a vassal of China; and indeed it used to send 
tribute regularly. It is curious to nole that the British, when 
annexing Burma, agreed to continue this tribute to China, Hus 
shows that even in 1885 they were sufficiently impressed by the 
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of China, although China was so involved in her 
les that she could not help her vassal when Burma was 
invaded. The British paid the tribute to China once after 1885, 
and then discontinued it. 

The Burma Wars have taken us to 1885. I wanted to deal with 
them all together. But now we must go back to North India 
and to an earlier part of the century. In the Punjab a great Sikh 
State had arisen under Ranjit Singh. Right at the beginning of 
the century 7 Ranjit Singh became master of Amritsar. By 1820 he 
was master of nearly the whole of the Punjab and Kashmir. He 
died in 1839. The Sikh State weakened and began to break up 
soon after his death. The Sikhs illustrate the old maxim that 
one rises in adversity and falls after success is attained. It was 
not possible even for the later Moghals to suppress the Sikhs 
when they were a hunted minority group. But with political 
success, the very foundations of success were weakened. There 
were two wars between the British and the Sikhs, the first in 
1845-46 and the second in 1848-49. During the second there was 
a severe defeat of the British at Chilianwala. In the end, how¬ 
ever, the British triumphed completely and the Punjab was 
annexed. It may interest you to know—because you are a 
Kashmiri—that Kashmir was sold by the British to a certain 
Raja Gul&b Singh of Jammu for about seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees. It was a bargain for Gulab Singh! The poor people of 
Kashmir of course did not count in the transaction. Kashmir is 
now one of the States dependent on the British and the present 
Maharaja there is a descendant of Gulab Singh. 

Farther to the north, or rather north-west of the Punjab, lay 
Afghanistan, and not far from Afghanistan, on the other side, 
were the Russians. The spread of the Russian Empire in central 
Asia upset the nerves of the British. They were afraid that 
Russia might attack India. Almost right through the nineteenth 
century there was talk of the “Russian menace”. As early as 
1839 the British in India made an entirely unprovoked attack 
on Afghanistan. At that time the Afghan frontier was far from 
British India and the independent Sikh State of the Punjab 
intervened. None the le$s, the British marched to Kabul, making 
the Sikhs their allies. But the Afghans took signal revenge. How¬ 
ever backward they may be in many respects, they love their 
freedom and will fight to the last to preserve it. And so Afghani- 
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{is always been a “hornets’ nest” for any foreign arm> _ 

_led it. Although the British had occupied Kabul and many 

parts of the country, suddenly there were revolts everywhere, 
they were driven back, and a whole British army suffered 
destruction. Later another British invasion took place to avenge 
this disaster. The British occupied Kabul and blew up tire great 
covered bazaar of the city, and the British soldiery plundered 
and set fire to many parts of the city. It was clear, however, that 
Afghanistan could not easily be held by the British without 


continuous fighting. So they retired. 

Nearly forty years later, in 1878, the British in India were 
again unnerved by the Amir, or ruler, of Afghanistan becoming 
friendly with Russia. To a large extent history repeated itself. 
There was another war, and the British invaded the country 
and seemed to have won, when the British envoy and party were 
massacred by the Afghans and a British army defeated. The 
British took some measures of retribution and again withdrew 
from the “hornets’ nest”. For many years afterwards the position 
of Afghanistan was peculiar. The British would not allow the 
Amir to have any direct relations with other foreign countries, 
and at the same time they gave him annually a large sum of 
money. Thirteen years ago, in 1919, there was a third Afghan 
War which resulted in Afghanistan becoming fully independent 
But this is outside the scope of the period we are discussing now. 

There were other little wars also. One of these, a particularly 
shameless one, was forced on Sindh in 1843. The British Agent 
there bullied the Sindhis and goaded them to action, and then 
crushed them and annexed the province. And as a profitable side¬ 


line, prize money was distributed to the British officers for this 
deed; the Agent’s (Sir Charles Napier) share being about seven 
lakhs of rupees! It is not surprising that the India of that period 
attracted the unscrupulous and adventurous Britisher. 

Oudh also was annexed in 1856. It was in a frightful state of 


misgovernment at the time. The rulers for some time past had 
been the Nawab-Viziers, as they were called. Originally, the 
Nawab-Vizier had been appointed by the Moghal Emperor at 
Delhi as his Governor of Oudh. But with the decay of the 
Moghal Empire, Oudh became independent. JBut not for long. 
The later Nawab-Viziers were thoroughly incompetent and 
depraved, and even if they wanted to do any good, they were 
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ipany. They had no real power left, and the British were 
not at all interested in the internal government of Oudli. So 


Oudli went to pieces, and, inevitably, became part of the British 
dominions. 


I have said enough, and perhaps more than enough, of wars 
and annexations. But all these were just the outward indications 
of a great process that was going on, and that was bound to go 
on. In India the old economic order was already breaking up 
when the British came. Feudalism was cracking up. Even if no 
foreigners had come to India then, the feudal order could not 
long have survived. As in Europe, it would have given place 
slowly to a new order under which the new productive classes 
had more power,- But before this change could take place, when 
only the break-up had occurred, the British came and, without 
much difficulty, stepped into the breach. The rulers they fought 
in India and defeated belonged already to a past and vanishing 
age. They had no real future before them. The British were 
thus, under the circumstances, bound to succeed. They hastened 
the end of the feudal order in India; and yet strangely, as we 
shall see later, they tried to prop it up outwardly and thus put 
obstacles in the way of India’s progress towards the new order. 

Thus the British became the agents of a historical process in 
India—the process which was to change feudal India into the 
modern kind of industrialized capitalist State. They did not 
realize this themselves; and certainly the various Indian rulers 
who fought them knew nothing about it. An order that is doomed 
seldom sees the signs* of the times, seldom realizes that it has 
fulfilled its purpose and its function and should retire gracefully 
before all-powerful events force it into undignified retreat, 
seldom understands the lesson of history, and seldom appreciates 
that the world is marching on, leaving it behind in the "dustbin 
of history”, as somebody has said. Even so, the Indian feudal 
order did not realize all this and fought unavailingly against the 
British. Even so, the British in India and elsewhere in the East 
today do not realize that their day is past, the day of empire 
iS a ud that the world marches onward relentlessly pushing 
the British Empire into the "dustbin of history”. 

But the feudal order that prevailed in India, when the British 
were spreading out, made one more final effort to recover power 
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/ve out the foreigner. This was the great revolt of 
^er the country there was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and discontent against the British. The East India Company’s 
policy was to make money and to do little else; and this policy, 
added to the ignorance and rapacity of many of its officers, had 
resulted in widespread misery. Even the British Indian army 
was affected, and there were many petty mutinies. Many of the 
feudal chiefs and their descendants were naturally bitter against 
their new masters. So a great revolt was organized secretly. This 
organization spread especially round about the United Provinces 
and in Central India, and yet, so blind are the British people in 
India to what Indians do or think, the government had no 
inkling of it. Apparently a date was fixed for the revolt to begin 
simultaneously in many places. But some Indian regiments at 
Meerut went ahead too fast and mutinied on May 10, 1857. This 
premature outburst upset the programmes of the leaders of the 
revolt, as it put the government on their guard. The revolt, 
however, spread all over the United Provinces and Delhi and 
partly in Central India and Bihar. It was not merely a military 
revolt; it was a general popular rebellion in these areas against 
the British. Bahadur Shall, the last of the line of the Great 
Moghals, a feeble old man and a poet, was proclaimed by some 
as Emperor. The Revolt developed into a war of Indian inde¬ 
pendence against the hated foreigner, but it was an indepen¬ 
dence of the old feudal type, with autocratic emperors at the 
head. There was no freedom for the common people in it, but 
large numbers of them joined it because they connected their 
miserable condition and poverty with the coming of the British, 
and also in some places because of the hold of the big landlords. 
Religious animosity also urged them on. Both Hindus and 
Mohammedans took full part in this war. 

For many months British rule in North and Central India 
hung almost by a thread. But the fate of the Revolt was settled 
by the Indians themselves. The Sikhs and the Gurkhas sup¬ 
ported the British. The Nizam in the south, and Scindia in the 
north, and many other Indian States, also lined up with the 
British. Even apart from these defections, the Revolt had the 
seeds of failure in it. It was fighting for a lost cause the feudal 
order; it had no good leadership; it was badly organized, and 
there were mutual squabbles all the time. Some of the rebels 
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mo sullied their cause by cruel massacres of the British 
^armrous behaviour naturally set up the backs of the British 
people in India, and they paid it back in the same coin, but a 
hundred and a thousand times multiplied. The English were 
especially incensed by a masscre of English men and women 
and children in Cawnpore, treacherously ordered, it is stated, 
after promise of safety had been given, by Nana Sahab, a 
descendant of the Peshwa. A memorial well in Cawnpore com¬ 
memorates this horrible tragedy. 

In many an outlying station the English were surrounded by 
crowds. Sometimes they were treated well more often badly. 
They fought well and bravely against great odds. The siege of 
Lucknow stands out, coupled with the names of Outram and 
Havelock, as an example of British courage and endurance. The 
siege and fall of Delhi in September 1857 marked the turning- 
point of the Revolt. Henceforth and for many months after¬ 
wards the British crushed the Revolt. In doing so they spread 
terror everywhere. Vast numbers were shot down in cold blood; 
large numbers were shot to pieces from the mouth of camion; 
thousands were hanged from the wayside trees. An English 
general, Neill, who marched from Allahabad to Cawnpore, is 
said to have hanged people all along the way, till hardly a tree 
remained by the roadside which had not been converted into 
a gibbet Prosperous villages were rooted out and destroyed. It 
is all a terrible and most painful story, and I hardly dare tell 
you all the bitter truth. If Nana Sahab had behaved barbarously 
and treacherously, many an English officer exceeded his bar¬ 
barity a hundred-fold. If mobs of mutinous Indian soldiers, 
without officers or leaders, had been guilty of cruel and revolting 
deeds, the trained British solidiers, led by their officers, exceeded 
them in cruelty and barbarity. I do not want to compare the 
two It is a sorry business on both sides, but our perverted 
liistories tell us a lot about the treachery and cruelty on the 
Indian side, and hardly mention the other side. It is also well 
to remember that the cruelty of a mob is nothing compared to 
the cruelty of an organized government when it begins to be¬ 
have like a mob. Even today, if you go to many of tire villages 
in our province, you will find that-the people have still got a 
vivid and ghastly memory of the horrors that befell them during 
the crushing of the Revolt. 
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. 7 c midst of the horrors of tile Revolt and its suppre~_, 

iBt^name stands out, a bright spot against a dark background. 
This is the name of Lakshmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi, a girl-widow, 
twenty years of age, who donned a man’s dress and came out to 
lead her people against the British. Many a story is told of her 
spirit and ability and undaunted courage. Even the English 
general who opposed her has called her the “best and bravest” 
of the rebel leaders. She died while fighting. 

The Revolt of 1857-58 was the last flicker of feudal India. It 
ended many things. It ended die line of the Great Moghal, for 
Bahadur Shah’s two sons and a grandson were shot down in 
cold blood, without any reason or provocation, by an English 
officer, Hodson, as he was carrying them away to Delhi. Thus, 
ignominiously, ended the line of Timur and Babar and Akbar. 

The Revolt also put an end to die rule of the East India 
Company in India. The British Government now took direct 
charge, and the British Governor-General blossomed out into a 
“Viceroy”. Nineteen years later, in 1877, the Queen of England 
took the title of “Kaiser-i-Hind”, the old title of die Caesars and 
of the Byzantine Empire, adapted to India. The Moghal dynasty 
was no more. But the spirit and even symbols of autocracy 
remained, and another Great Moghal sat in England. 
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THE INDIAN ARTISAN GOES TO THE WALL 

December 1, 1932 

We have done with the nineteendi-century wars in India. I am 
glad of it. We can now proceed to consider more important 
happenings of this period in India. But remember that these 
wars* for the benefit of England were carried on at die expense 
of India. The British people practised with great success the 
method of making the people of India pay for their own con¬ 
quest. The Indian people also paid with blood and treasure for 
the conquest ol neighbouring peoples with whom they had no 
quarrel—the Burmese and Afghans. The wars impoverished India 
to some extent, for all war means destruction of wealth. War 
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ie ant prize money for the conquerors, as we have sefc 
"case of Sindh. In spite of this impoverishment, due to these 
and ether causes, the flow of gold and silver to the East India 
Company continued so that fat dividends might be paid to their 
shareholders. 

I think I have told you previously that the early days of the 
British power in India were the days of merchant adventurers 
who traded and plundered indiscriminately. The East India 
Company and its agents carried off in this way a vast amount of 
the accumulated wealth of India. This was practically without 
any return to India. In the case of ordinary trade there is some 
give and take, but in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
after Plassey. the money all went one way—to England. India 
was thus deprived of a great deal of its old wealth and this went 
to help the industrial development of England at a vital period 
of transition. This first British period in India, based on trade 
and naked plunder, ended roughly by the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The second period of British rule covered the nineteenth 
century, when India became a great source for raw materials 
which were sent to the factories of England, and a market for 
British manufactured goods. This was done at the expense of 
India’s progress and economic development. For the first half of 
the century the East India Company, a trading company, started 
originally to make money, governed India. The British Parlia¬ 
ment, however, paid more and more attention to Indian affairs. 
Then, after the Revolt of 1857-58, as we have seen in the last 
letter, the British Government took direct charge of India. But 
this made no vital difference in the fundamental policy, for the 
government repre sented the same class which controlled the 
East India Company. 

Between the economic interests of India and England there 
was an obvious conflict. This conflict was always decided in 
England’s favour, as all power lay with England. Even before 
the industrialization of England a famous English writer had 
pointed out the harmful effects of the East India Company’s 
rule in India. This man was Adam Smith, who is called the 
father of political economy. In a famous book of his called The 
Wealth of Nations , which was published as early as 1776, he 
said, referring to the East India Company: 
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^/government of an exclusive company of merchants is perhapi 
^wot^of all governments for any country whatever.... It is the interest of 
the East India Company considered as sovereigns that the European goods 
which are carried to their Indian dominions should be sold there as cheaply 
as possible; and that the Indian goods which are brought from there should 
be sold there as dear as possible. But the reverse of this is their interest as 
merchants. As sovereigns their interest is exactly the same with that of the 
country which they govern. As merchants their interest is directly opposite 
to that interest/' 


I have told you that when the British came to India the old 
feudal order was breaking up. The fall of the Moghal Empire 
produced political chaos and disorder in many parts of India. 
But, even so, “India in the eighteenth century was a great 
manufacturing as well as a great agricultural country, and the 
Indian hand-loom supplied the markets of Asia and Europe , 
as an Indian economist Romesh Chundra Dutt, has written. In 
* the course of these letters I have told you of India’s control 
over foreign markets in ancient days. Four-thousand-year-old 
mummies in Egypt were wrapped in fine Indian muslin. The 
skill of the Indian artisan was famous in the East as well as the 
West. Even when political downfall canle, the artisans did not 
forget the cunning of their hands. The English and other foreign 
merchants who came to India in quest of trade came not to sell 
foreign goods here, but to buy the fine and delicate articles made 
in India and to sell them at a great profit in Europe. Thus the 
European traders were attracted first not by raw materials, but 
by the manufactured wares of India. The East India Company, 
before it gained dominion in India, carried on a very profitable 
business by selling Indian-made linens and woollens and silks 
and embroidered goods. In particular a high degree of efficiency 
was reached in India in the textile industry—that is, in the 
making of cotton, silk a id woollen goods. “Weaving”, says R. C. 
Dutt, “was the national industry of the people and spinning was 
the pursuit of millions of women.” Indian textiles went to 
England and other parts of Europe, to China and Japan and 
Burma and Arabia and Persia and parts of Africa. 

Clive has described the city of Murshidabad in Bengal in 1<57 
as a city “as extensive, populous, and rich as the city of London, 
with this difference, that there are individuals in the first posses¬ 
sing infinitely greater property than in the last '. This was in the 
very year of Plassey when the British finally established them- 
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in Bengal. At the very moment of political dowi 
gal was rich and full of many industries, and sending out 
her fine fabrics to different parts of the world. Tire city of Dacca 
was especially famous for its fine muslins, and did a huge export 
trade in them. 

Thus India at this period had developed far beyond the 
purely agricultural and village stage. Of course India was, and 
still is, and must long remain, predominantly agricultural. But 
with village life and agriculture a town life had also developed. 
In these towns the artisans and craftsmen gathered, and col¬ 
lective production took place—that is, there were little factories 
employing 100 or more artisans. Of course these factories could 
not be compared to the huge factories of the Machine Age 
which came later. In western Europe, and especially in the 
Netherlands, there were many such factories before industria¬ 
lism began. 

India was in a transition stage. It was a manufacturing country, 
and a bourgeois class was being evolved in these towns. The 
owners of these factories were capitalists who supplied raw 
material to the craftsmen. In course of time this class would no 
doubt have grow n powerful enough, as in Europe, to replace 
the feudal class. Just then the British intervened, with fatal 
results to India’s industries. 

At first the East India Company encouraged Indian industries 
because they made money out of them. The sale of Indian goods 
in foreign countries brought gold and silver to the country. But 
the manufacturers in England did not like this competition, and 
so they induced their government, early in the eighteentli 
century, to tax Indian goods coming to England. Some Indian 
articles were entirely prohibited from entering England, and 
I believe it made a crime for any one to wear in public 
some Indian material. They could enforce their boycott with the 
help of the law. Here in India at present a mention of the boy¬ 
cott of British cloth lands one in gaol! This policy of boycott of 
Indian goods by England would not, by itself, have done much 
harm, for many other markets remained. But England happened 
to control a great part of India at the time, through the East 
India Company, and England deliberately began a policy of 
pushing on British industries at the cost of Indian industries. 
English goods could enter India without the payment of any 
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Jtn India the artisans and craftsmen were harassed 
'-^foriDed to work in the East India Company’s factories. Even the 
internal trade of India was crippled by means of certain transit 
duties—that is, duties which had to be paid if goods were sent 
from place to place. 

So efficient was the textile industry of India that even the 
rising English machine-industry could not compete with it, and 
had to be protected by a duty of about 80 per cent. Early in the 
nineteenth century some Indian silks and cottons could be sold 
in the British market at a much lower price than those made in 
England. But this could not last when England, the ruling 
Power in India, was bent on crushing Indian industries. In any 
event the products of the Indian cottage-industries could not 
long compete with machine-industry as this improved. For 
machine-industry is a far more efficient way of manufacturing 
large quantities of goods, which are thus much cheaper than 
cottage-made goods. But England forcibly hurried the process 
and prevented India from adapting herself gradually to changed 
conditions. 

So India, which had been for hundreds of years '‘the Lan¬ 
cashire of the Eastern world”, and had, in the eighteenth 
century, supplied cotton goods on a vast scale to Europe, lost 
her position as a manufacturing country, and became just a 
consumer of British goods. The machine did not come to India, 
as it might have done in the ordinary course; but machine-made 
goods came from outside. The current which was flowing from 
India, bearing Indian goods to foreign countries, and bringing 
back gold and silver, was reversed. Henceforth foreign goods 
came to India and gold and silver went out of it. 

The textile industry of India was the first to collapse before 
this onslaught. As machine-industry developed in England, other 
Indian industries followed the way of the textile industry. 
Ordinarily it is the duty of a country’s government to protect and 
encourage the country’s industries. But far from protecting and 
encouraging, the East India Company crushed every industry 
which came into conflict with British industry. Shipbuilding in 
India collapsed, and the rnetal workers could not carry on, and 
the manufacture of glass and paper also dwindled away. 

At first foreign goods reached the port towns and the interior 
near them. As roads and railways were built, foreign goods went 
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and farther inland, and drove out the artisan even \ 
village. The cutting through of the Suez Canal brought 
England nearer to India, and it became cheaper to bring British 
goods. So more and more foreign machine-goods came, and 
they went even to the remote villages. The process went on 
right through the nineteenth century, and indeed it is going 
on to some extent still. During the last few years, however, there 
have been some checks to this which we shall consider later. 

This spreading, creeping movement of British goods, chiefly 
cloth, brought death to the hand-industries of India. But there 
was another aspect which was more terrible still. What of the 
millions of artisans who were thrown out of work? What of the 
vast numbers of weavers and other workers who became un¬ 
employed? In England also the artisans were thrown out of 
work when the big factories came. They suffered greatly, but 
they found work in the new factories, and so they adapted 
themselves to the new conditions. In India there was no such 
alternative. There were no factories to go to; the British did not 
want India to become a modem industrial country and did not 
encourage factories. So the poor, homeless, workless, starving 
artisans fell back on the land. But even the land did not wel¬ 
come them; there were enough people already on it, and there 
was no land to be had. Some of the ruined artisans managed to 
become, peasants, but most of them became just landless 
labourers on the look-out for a job. And large numbers must 
have simply starved to death. In 1834 the English Governor- 
General in India is said to have reported that “the misery hardly 
finds a parallel in the history of commerce. The bones of the 
cotton-weavers are bleaching the plains of India.” 

Most of these weavers and artisans had lived in towns and 
cities. Now that their occupation was gone they drifted back 
to the land and to the villages. And so the population of the 
towns went down and the population of the villages went up. 
That is, to put it in another way, India became less urban and 
more rural. This ruralization continued right through the nine¬ 
teenth century, and even now it has not stopped. Now, this is 
a very curious thing about India during this period. All over 
the world the effect of machine-industry and industrialization 
was to draw people from the villages to towns. In India there 
was the opposite tendency. The cities and towms grew smaller 
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l§ languished. And more and more people hung on to 
ilttlre to find a very difficult livelihood. 



Together with the main industries, many an auxiliary or sub¬ 
sidiary industry also began to disappear. Carding, dyeing, print¬ 
ing became less and less; and hand-spinning stopped and 
charkhas disappeared from millions of homes. This meant that 
the peasantry lost an additional source of income, for spinning 
by the members of the peasant household had helped to add 
to the income from land. All this had happened, of course, in 
western Europe when machine-industry had begun. But the 
change had been natural there, and if there was the deadi of 
one order, there was at the same time the birth of a new one. 
In India the change was violent. The old order of manufacturing 
cottage-industries was killed, but there was no rebirth; it was 
not permitted by the British authorities in the interests of 
British industry. 

We have seen that India was a prosperous manufacturing 
country when the British gained power here. The next stage, in 
the ordinary course, should have been to make the country 
industrial and to introduce the big machine. But instead of going 
forward, India actually went back as a result of British policy. 
She ceased even to be a manufacturing country, and became, 
more than ever, an agricultural country. 

So poor agriculture had to support all these vast numbers of 
unemployed artisans and others. The pressure on land became 
terrible, and yet it still went on increasing. This is the founda¬ 
tion and the basis of the Indian problem of poverty. From this 
policy most of our ills have resulted. And till this basic problem 
is solved there can be no ending of the poverty and misery of 
the Indian peasant and village-dweller. 

Too many people having no profession but agriculture, hanging 
on to the land, cut up their farms and holdings into tiny little 
bits. There was not more to go round. The little land each 
peasant household had was too small to support it decently. 


Poverty and semi-starvation always faced them at the best of 
times. And often enough the times were far from good. They 
were at the mercy of the seasons and the elements and the mon¬ 
soons. And famines came and terrible diseases spread and car 
ried off millions. They went to the bania —the village money¬ 
lender—and borrowed money, and their debts grew bigger and 
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all hope and possibility of payment passed, 
a burden too heavy to be borne. Such became the condi¬ 
tion of the vast majority of the population of India under 
British rule in the nineteenth century, i 
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THE VILLAGE, THE PEASANT, AND THE 
LANDLORD IN INDIA 

December 2, 1932 

I have told you in my last letter of the British policy in India 
which resulted in the death of Indian cottage-industries and the 
driving of the artisan to agriculture and the village. This over¬ 
pressure or burden on the land of far too many people who 
have no other occupation is, as I have said, the great problem 
in India. It is due to this, largely, that India is poor. If these 
people could be diverted from the land and given other wealth- 
producing occupations, they would not only add to the wealth 
of the country, but the pressure on land would be greatly 
relieved, and even agriculture would prosper. 

It is often said that this over-pressure on land is due to the 
growth of the population of India, and not so much to British 
policy. This argument is not a correct one. It is true that the 
population of India has gone up during the last 100 years, but 
so have the populations of most other countries. In Europe, 
indeed, the proportionate increase, especially in England and 
Belgium and Holland and Germany, has been far greater. The 
question of the growth of population of a country, or of the 
world as a whole, and how to provide for it, and how to restrict 
it, when necessary, is a very important one. I cannot enter into 
it here, as it might confuse the other issues. But I should like to 
make it clear that the real cause of the pressure on land in India 
is the want of occupations other than agriculture, and not tire 
growth of population. The present population of India could 
probably be easily absorbed and thrive in India if other occu¬ 
pations and industries were forthcoming. It may be that later 
we shall have to deal with the question of the growth of 
population. 
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is now examine some other aspects of British polic\ 
liicfim We shall go to the village first. 

I have often written to you about the village panchdyats of 
India, and how they persisted through invasion and change. As 
late as 1830 a British Governor in India, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
described the village communities as follows: 


“The village communities are little republics having nearly everything 
they want within themselves; and almost independent of foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. This union of the village com¬ 
munities, each one forming a separate little State in itself... is in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence/’ 


This description is very complimentary to the old village 
system. We have a picture of an almost idyllic state of affairs. 
Undoubtedly the amount of local freedom and independence 
that the villages had was a good tiling, and there were other 
good features also. But we must not lose sight of the defects 
of the system. To live a self-sufficient village life cut off from the 
rest of the world was not conducive to progress in anything. 
Growth and progress consist in co-operation between larger 
and larger units. The more a person or a group keeps to him¬ 
self or itself, the more danger there is of him or it becoming 
self-centred and selfish and narrow-minded. Village folk when 
compared to town people are often narrow-minded and super¬ 
stitious. So the village communities, with all their good points, 
could not be centres of progress. They were rather primith e 
and backward. Handicrafts and industry flourished mainly in 
the towns. Of course there were large numbers of weavers 
spread out in the villages. 

The real reason why the village communities lived their 
separate lives, without much contact with each other, was the 
lack of means of communication. There were few good roads 
connecting villages. It was, indeed, this lack of good roads that 
made it rather difficult for the Central Government of the 
country to intervene too much in Tillage affairs. Towns and 
villages on the banks of, or near, good-sized rivers could com¬ 
municate by boats, but there were not many rivers that could 
he used in this way. This want of easy communications came in 
the way of internal trade also. 
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East India Company, for a great many years, werek 
ested in making money and paying dividends to their share¬ 
holders. They spent very little on roads, and nothing at all on 
education and sanitation and hospitals and the like. But later, 
when the British began to concentrate on buying raw material 
and selling British machine-goods, a different policy regarding 
communications was adopted. On the sea coast of India new 
cities sprang up to serve the growing foreign trade. These cities— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and later Karachi—collected raw 
material, such as cotton, etc., for despatch to foreign countries, 
and received foreign machine-goods, especially from England, 
for distribution and sale in India. These new cities were very 
different from the great industrial cities that were growing in 
the West, like Liverpool and Manchester and Birmingham and 
Sheffield. The European cities were manufacturing centres, 
with big factories making goods, and ports for the despatch 
of these goods. The new Indian cities produced notliing. 
They were just depots for foreign trade, and symbols of 
foreign rule. 

Now, I have told you that owing to British policy India was 
becoming more and more rural and people were leaving the 
towns and going to the village and the land. In spite of this, 
without affecting this process, these new cities grew up on the 
seaboard. They grew at the expense of smaller cities and towns, 
and not at the expense of the villages. The general process of 
ruralization continued. 

These new cities on the seaboard had to be connected with 
the interior to be able to help in the collection of raw material 
and the distribution of foreign goods. Some other cities also 
grew r up as capitals or administrative centres of provinces. The 
need for good communications thus became urgent. Roads were 
made and later railways. The first railway was built in Bombay 


in 1853. 

The old village communities were hard put to it to adapt 
themselves tc the changing conditions produced by the destruc¬ 
tion of Indian industries. But when more good roads and rail¬ 
ways came and spread all over the country, the old village 
system, which had survived for so long, broke up at last and 
ended. The little village republic could not keep cut off from 
the world when the world came knocking at its gate. The price 
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les in one village immediately affected prices in ano 
tides could be sent easily from one village to another. In¬ 
deed, as world communications developed, the price of wheat 
in Canada or the United States of America would affect the 
price of Indian wheat. Thus the Indian village system was 
dragged, by the force of events, into the circle of world prices. 
The old economic order in the village went to pieces and, much 
to the astonishment of the peasant, a new order was forced on 
him. Instead of growing food and other stuffs for his village 
market, he began to grow for the world market. He was caught 
in the whirl-pool of world production and prices, and he sank 
lower and lower. Previously there had been famines in India 
when a harvest failed, and there was nothing to fall back upon, 
and no suitable means of obtaining food from other parts of the 
country. There were famines of food. But now a strange thing 
happened. People would starve in the midst of plenty, or when 
food was available. Even if food were not locally available, it 
could be brought from elsewhere by train and other swift means. 
Th^ food was there, but there was no money to buy it. Thus 
there were famines of money, and not food. And, stranger still, 
sometimes the very abundance of a harvest brought misery' in 
its train for the peasantry, as we have seen during the last tliree 
years of depression. 

So die old village system ended, and the panchayat ceased to 
exist. We need not express any great regret for this, as the system 
had outlived its day and did not fit in with modern conditions. 
But here again it broke up without any rebirth of a new village 
systefn in accord with these conditions. This work of rebuilding 
and rebirth still remains to be done by us. 

We have so far considered the indirect results of British policy 
on the land and the peasant. Let us now consider what the 
actual land policy of the East India Company was—that is, the 
policy which directly affected the peasant and all connected 
with the land. Tiffs is a complicated affair, and rather dull, I 
am afraid. But our country is full of these poor cultivators, and 
we should make some effort to understand what ails them, and 
how we can serve them and better their lot. 

We hear of zamindars and taluqadars and their tenants; and 
there are many kinds of tenants; and there are sub-tenants - 
that is, tenants of tenants. I shall not take you into the intri- 
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cgcfe/ of all this. Broadly speaking, the zamindars today "axe 
middle-men—that is, they stand between the cultivator and the 
State. The cultivator is their tenant, and he pays them rent, or 
a kind of tax, for the use of the land, which is supposed to 
belong to the zamindar . Out of this rent the zamindar pays a 
portion as land revenue to the State, as a tax on his land. Thus 
the produce of the land is divided up into three parts: one part 
goes to the zamindar , another to the State, and the third remains 
with the tenant-cultivator. Do not imagine that these parts are 
equal. The cultivator works on the land, and it is due to his 
labour, ploughing and sowing and dozens of other activities, 
that the land produces anything. He is obviously entitled to the 
fruits of his toil. The State, as representing society as a whole, 
has important functions to perform in the interests of everybody. 
Thus it ought to educate all the children, and build good roads 
and other means of communication, and have hospitals and 
sanitary services, and parks and museums, and a vast number 
of other things. For this it requires money, and it is right that 
it should take a share out of the produce of the land. What 
that share should bb is another question. What the cultivator 
gives to the State really comes back to him, or ought to come 
back to him, in the shape of services—roads, education, sanita¬ 
tion, etc. At the present moment the State in India is represented 
by a foreign government, and so we are apt to dislike the State. 
But in a properly organized and free country the State is the 
people. 

So we have disposed of two parts of the produce of the land 
—one going to the cultivator and the other to the State. A third 
part, as we have seen, goes to the zamindar or middle-man. What 
does he do to get it or deserve it? Nothing at all, or practically 
nothing. He just takes a big share in the produce—his rent— 
without helping in any way in the work of production. He thus 
becomes a fifth wheel in the coach—not only unnecessary, but 
an actual encumbrance, and a burden on the land. And naturally 
the person who suffer.' most from this unnecessary burden is 
die cultivator, who has to give part of his earnings to him. It 
is for this reason that many people think that the zamindar or 
*atuqadar is a wholly unnecessary middle-man, and that the 
zmnindari system is bad and ought to be changed so that the 
middh ’-man disappears. At present wo have this zamxnddri 
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chiefly in three provinces 
United Provinces. 
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rce provinces in India—Bengal, Bihar, kuW—i 


In the other provinces the peasant cultivators usually pay their 
land revenue direct to the State and there are no middle-men. 
These people are sometimes called peasant proprietors; some¬ 
times, as in the Punjab, they are called zamindars, but the> aie 
different from the big zamindars of the United Provinces and 
Bengal and Bihar. 

After this long explanation I want to tell you that this zaminddri 
system which flourishes in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Pio- 
vinces, and about which we hear so much nowadays, is quite a 
new thing in India. It is a creation of the British. It did not 


exist before they came. 

In the old times there were no such zamindars or land-holders 
or middle-men. The cultivators gave a part of their produce 
direct to the State. Sometimes the village panchayat acted on 
behalf of all the cultivators of the village. In Akbar s time, his 
famous Finance Minister, Raja Todar Mai, had a very careful 
survey of the land made. The government or State took one- 
third of the produce from the cultivator, who could, if he so 
chose, pay in cash. Taxes were on the whole not heavy, and 
they increased very gradually. Then came the collapse of the 
Moghal Empire. The Central Government weakened and could 
not collect their taxes properly. A new way of collection then 
arose. Tax collectors were appointed, not on salary, but as agents 
who could keep one-tenth of the collections for themselves. 
They were called revenue-farmers, or sometimes zamindars or 
taluqadars, but remember that these words did not mean what 
they mean today. 

As the Central Government decayed, the system became worse 
and worse. It even came to this, that auctions were held for 
the revenue-farming of an area, and the highest bidder got it. 
This meant that the man who got the job had a free hand to 
export as much as he could from the unhappy cultivator, and 
he used this freedom to the full. Gradually these revenue-farmers 
tended to become hereditary as the Government was too weak 
to remove them. 

As a matter of fact, the first so-called legal title of the East 
India Company in Bengal w as that of revenue- farmer on behalf 
of the Moghal Emperor. This was the grant of the Diwani to 
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^%iompany in 1765. The Company thus became a kind of 
Diwan of the Moghal Emperor at Delhi. But all this was fiction. 
After .Plassey, in 1757, the British were predominant in Bengal, 
and the poor Moghal Emperor had little or no power anywhere. 

The East India Company and its officers were terribly greedy. 
As I have told you, they emptied the treasury of Bengal and 
laid violent hands on money wherever they could find it. They 
tried to squeeze Bengal and Bihar and extract the maximum of 
land revenue. They created smaller revenue-farmers and they 
increased the revenue demand on them most exorbitantly. The 
land revenue was doubled in a short space and collected piti¬ 
lessly , any one not paying up punctually being turned out. The 
revenue-farmers, in their turn, were cruel and rapacious to the 
cultivators, who were rack-rented and ejected from their hold¬ 
ings. Within twelve years of Plassey. within four years of the 
grant of the Diwani, the policy of the East India Company, 
added to want of rain, brought about a terrible famine in Bengal 
and Bihar, when one-third of the whole population perished. I 
have referred to tliis famine of 1769-70 in a previous letter to 
you, and told you that, in spite of it, the East India Company 
collected the full amount of revenue. The officers of the 
Company deserve special mention for their remarkable efficiency. 
Men and women and children died by tens of millions, but they 
were able to extort money even out of the corpses, so that big 
dividends might be paid to wealthy men in England. 

So matters went on for another twenty years or more, and, 
despite the famine, the East India Company continued to extort 
money, and the fair province of Bengal was brought to ruin. - 
Even the big revenue-farmers were reduced to beggary, and 
from this one can imagine what the state of the miserable culti¬ 
vator was. Things were so bad that the East India Company 
woke up and made an attempt to remedy them. The Governor- 
General of the day, Lord Cornwallis, himself a big landlord in 
England, wanted to create landlords after the British fashion in 
India. The revenue-farmers for some time past had been behav¬ 
ing like landlords. Cornwallis came to a settlement with them 
and treated them as such. The result was that for the first time 
India got this new type of middle man, an J the cultivators were 
reduced to the position of mere tenants. The British dealt with 
these lurid-holders or zatfibulars directly, and left them to do 
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^JL^fhey liked with their tenantry. There was no protection 
any kind for the poor tenant from the rapacity of the landlord. 

This settlement that Cornwallis made with the zamindars of 
Bengal and Bihar in 1793 is called the “Permanent Settlement”. 
The word “settlement” means the fixing of the amount ot land 
revenue to be paid by each zamindar to the Government. For 
Bengal and Bihar this was fixed permanently. 1 here was to be 
no change. Later on, as British rule spread in the north-west 
to Oudh and Agra, the British policy was changed. They had 
temporary settlements with zamindars, not permanent as in 
Bengal. Each temporary settlement was revised periodically, 
usually every thirty years, and the sum to be paid as land revenue 
was fixed afresh. Usually it was enhanced at every settlement. 

In the south, in Madias and round about, the zamindari 
system did not prevail. There was peasant proprietorship there, 
and so the East India Company settled directly with the peas¬ 
ants. But there, and everywhere, an insatiable greed made the 
Company’s officers fix the land revenue at a very high figure, 
and this was cruelly extorted. For non-payment there was imme¬ 
diate ejection, but where was the poor man to go to? Owing to 
the over-pressure on land there was always a demand tor it, 
there were always starving people who were willing to accept it 
on any conditions. Frequently there were troubles and agrarian 
riots when even the long-suffering peasant could bear no more. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century another tyranny 
arose in Bengal. Certain English people established themselves 
as landlords in order to carry on trade in indigo. They made very 
hard terms with their tenants about the cultivation of the indigo 
plant. The tenants were compelled to grow the indigo plant in a 
certain part of their holdings, and then had to sell this at a fixed 
rate to the English landlords or planters, as they were called. 
The system is called the plantation system The conditions 
forced on the tenants were so hard that it was very dillicn t 
for them to fulfil them. The British Government then came to 
the help of the planters, and passed special laws to force the 
poor tenants to cultivate indigo according to those conditions. 
By these laws, with their punishments, the tenants of these 
plantations became serfs and slaves of the planters in some 
respects. They were terrorized over by the agents of the indigo 
factories, for these English or Indian agents felt quite secure 
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witty the protection of the government. Often, when the price 
or indigo fell, it was far more profitable for the cultivator to 
grow something else, such as rice, but he was not permitted to 
do so. There was a great deal of trouble and misery for the 
cultivator, and at last, exasperated beyond measure, the worm 
turned. The peasantry rose against the planters and sacked a 
factory. They were crushed back into submission. 

I have tried in this letter to give you—at some length, I am 
afraid—a picture of agrarian conditions in the nineteenth centuiy. 
I have tried to explain how the lot of the Indian peasant grew 
steadily worse; how he was exploited by everyone who came 
in contact with him, by tax-gatherer, and landlord, and bania , 
and the planter and his agent, and by the biggest bania of all, 
the British Government, acting either through the East India 
Company or directly. For at the basis of all this exploitation lay 
the policy deliberately pursued by the British in India. The 
destruction of cottage-industries with no effort to replace them 
by other kinds of industry; the driving of the unemployed artisan 
to the village and the consequent over-pressure on land; land¬ 
lordism; the plantation system; heavy taxation on land resulting 
in exorbitant rent, cruelly collected; the forcing of the peasant 
to the bania money-lender, from whose iron grip he never 
escaped; innumerable ejections from the land for inability to 
pay rent or revenue in time; and, above all, the perpetual terror¬ 
ism of policeman and tax-gatherer and landlords agent and 
factory agent, which almost destroyed all spirit and soul that 
he possessed. What could be the result of all this but inevitable 
tragedy and frightful catastrophe? 

Terrible famines occurred which wiped off millions of the 
population. And, strange to say, even when food was lacking 
and people were starving for the want of it, wheat and other 
food-grains were exported to foreign countries for the profit of 
the rich traders. But the real tragedy was not the lack of food, 
for food could be brought by railway train from other parts 
of the country, but the lack of means to buy it. In 1861 there 
was a great famine in North India, especially in our province, 
and it is stated that over 8& per cent of the population of the 
affected area died. Fifteen years later, in 1876, and for two years, 
there was another terrible famine in North and Central India 
as well as in South India. The United Provinces were again the 
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offerers, and also the Central Provinces and part of 
[Jab. About 10,000,000 people died! Again, twenty years later, 
in 1896, more or less in this same unhappy area, there was another 
famine, more terrible than any other known in Indian history. 
This frightful visitation laid North and Central India low and 
crushed it utterly. In 1900 there was still another famine. 

In a brief paragraph I have told you of four mighty famines 
in the course of forty years. I cannot tell you, and you cannot 
realize, the terrible suffering and honor that are contained in 
this grim story. Indeed, I am not sure that I want you to 
realize it, for with this realization would come anger and great 
bitterness, and I do not want you to be bitter at your age. 

You have heard of Florence Nightingale, the brave English¬ 
woman who first organized efficient nursing of those wounded in 
war. As long ago as 1878, she wrote: “The saddest sight to be 
seen in the East—nay, probably in the world—is the peasant of 
our Eastern Empire.” She referred to the “consequences of our 
laws” producing in “the most fertile country in the world, a 
grinding, chronic semi-starvation in many places where what is 
called famine does not exist”. 

Yes, there can be few sights that are sadder than the sunken 
eyes of our kisans with the hunted, hopeless look in them. What 
a burden our peasantry have carried these many years! And let 
us not forget that we, who have prospered a little, have been 
part of that burden. All of us, foreigner and Indian, have sought 
to exploit that long-suffering kisdn and have mounted on his 
back. Is it surprising that his back breaks? 

But, at long last there came a glimmering of hope for him, a 
whisper of better times and lighter burdens. A little man came 
who looked straight into his eyes, and deep down into his 
shrunken heart, and sensed his long agony. And there was magic 
in that look, and a fire in his touch, and in his v oice there was 
understanding and a yearning and abounding love and faithful¬ 
ness unto death. And when the peasant and the worker and nil 
who were down-trodden saw him and heard him, their dead 
hearts woke to life and thrilled, and a strange hope rose in them, 
and they shouted with joy: “Mahatma Gandhi ki jar, and they 
prepared to march out of their valley of suffering. But the old 
machine that had crushed them for so long would not let them 
go easily. It moved again and produced new weapons, nev laws 
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then?—that is no part of my tale or history. That is still part of 
tomorrow, and when tomorrow becomes today, we shall know. 
But who doubts? 
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HOW BRITAIN RULED INDIA 

December 5, 1932 

I have already written you three long letters on India in the 
nineteenth century. It is a long story and a long agony, and if I 
compress it too much, I fear that I shall make it still more 
difficult to understand. I atn perhaps paying more attention to 
this period of India’s story than I have paid to other countries 
or other periods. That is not unnatural. Being an Indian. 
I am more interested in it, and knowing more about it, 
I can write more fully. Besides, this period has something 
much more than a historical interest for us. Modern India, such 
as we find her today, was formed and took shape in this travail 
of the nineteenth century. If we are to understand India as she 
is, we must know something of the forces that went to make 
her or mar her. Only so can we serve her intelligently, and know 
what we should do and what path we should take. 

I have not done with this period of India’s history. I have 
still much to tell you. In these letters I take one or more aspect 
and tell you something about it. I deal with each aspect sepa¬ 
rately, so that it may be easier to understand. But you will 
know, of course, that all these activities and changes that I have 
told you about/ and all those that I shall describe in this letter 
and afterwards, took place more or less simultaneously, one 
influencing the other, and between them they produced the 
India of the nineteenth century. 

Reading of these deeds and misdeeds of the British in India, 
you will sometimes feel angry at the policy they have pursued 
and the widespread misery that h m resulted from it. But whose 
fault was it that this happen 1? Was it not due to our own 
weakness and ignorance? Weakness and folly are always invit¬ 
ations to despotism. If the British can profit by our mutual 
dissensions, the fault is ours that we quarrel amongst ourselves. 
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can divide us and so weaken us, playing on the se 

_separate groups, our permitting this is itself a sign of the 

superiority of the British. Therefore if you would be angry, be 
angry with weakness and ignorance and mutual strife, for it is 
these things that are responsible for our troubles. 

The tyranny of the British, we say. Whose tyranny is it, after 
all? Who profits by it? Not the whole British race, for millions 
of them are themselves unhappy and oppressed. And un¬ 


doubtedly there are small groups and classes of Indians who 
have profited a little by the British exploitation of India. Where 
are we to draw the line, then? It is not a question of individuals, 
but that of a system.We have been living under a huge machine 
that has exploited and crushed India's millions. This machine 
is the machine of the new imperialism, the outcome of industrial 
capitalism. The profits of this exploitation go hugely to England, 
but in England they go almost entirely to certain classes. Some 
part of the profits of exploitation remain in India also, and 
certain classes benefit by them. It is therefore foolish for us to 
get angry with individuals, or even with the British as a whole. 
If a system is wrong and injures us, it has to be changed. It 
makes little difference who runs it, and even good people 
are helpless in a bad system. With the best will in the 
world, you cannot convert stones and earth into good food, 
however much you may cook them. So it is, 1 think, with impe¬ 
rialism and capitalism. They cannot be improved; the only real 
improvement is to do away with them altogether. But that is 
my opinion. Some people differ from this. You need not take 
anything for granted, and, when the time comes, you can draw 
your own conclusions. But about one tiling most people do 
agree; that what is wrong is the system, and it is useless getting 
annoyed with individuals. If we want a change, let us attack 
and change the system. We have seen some of the evil effects 
of the system in India. When we consider China and Egypt 
and many other countries we shall see the same system, the same 
machine of capitalist-imperialism, at work exploiting other 


peoples. 

We shall go back to our story. I have told you of the advanced 
stage of Indian cottage-industries when the British came. With 
natural progress in the methods of production, and without any 
intervention from outside, it is probable that some time or other 
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niafihine-industry would have come to India. There was iron 
coal in the country and, as we saw in England, these helped the 
new industrialism greatly, and indeed partly brought it about. 
Ultimately this would have happened in India also. There might 
have been some delay in this, owing to the chaotic political 
conditions. The British, however, intervened. They represented 
a country and a community which had already changed over to 
the new big machine production. One might think, therefore, that 
they would favour such a change in India also, and encourage 
that class in India which was most likely to bring it about. They 
did no such thing. Indeed, they did the very opposite of this. 
Treating India as a possible rival, they broke up her industries, 
and actually discouraged the growth of machine-industry. 

Thus we find a somewhat remarkable state of affairs in India. 
We find that the British, the most advanced people in Europe 
at the time, ally themselves in India with the most backward 
and conservative classes. They bolster up a dying feudal class; 
they create landlords; they support the hundreds of dependent 
Indian rulers in their semi-feudal states. They actually strengthen 
feudalism in India. Yet these British had been the pioneers in 
Europe of the middle-class or bourgeois revolution which had 
given their Parliament power; they had also been the pioneers in 
the Industrial Revolution which had resulted in introducing 
industrial capitalism to the world. It was because of their lead 
in these matters that they went far ahead of their rivals and 
established a vast empire. 

It is not difficult to understand why the British acted in this 
way in India. The whole basis of capitalism is cut-throat com¬ 
petition and exploitation, and imperialism is an advanced stage 
of this. So the British, having the power, killed their actual 
rivals and deliberately prevented the growth of other rivals. 
They could not possibly make friends with the masses, for the 
whole object of their presence in India was to exploit them. The 
interests of the exploiters and the exploited could never be 
die same. So they, the British, fell back on the relics of feudalism 
which India still possessed. These had little real strength left 
even when the British came; but they were propped up and 
given a small share in the exploitation of die country. This 
propping up could only give temporary relief to a class which 
had outlived its utility; when the props w ere removed they were 
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o fall or adapt themselves to the new conditions. 

^were as many as 700 Indian States, big and small, depending 
on the good-will of the British. You know some of these big 
States: Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, etc. But, 
curiously, most of the Indian rulers of these States are not des¬ 
cended from the old feudal nobility, just as most of the big 
zamindors have no very ancient traditions. There is one chief, 
however—the Maharana of Udaipur, the head of the Surya 
Vanshi, Rajputs of the race of the Sun, who can trace his line¬ 
age back to dim prehistoric days. Probably the only living per¬ 
son who can compete with him in this respect is the Mikado of 
Japan. 

British rule also helped religious conservatism. This sounds 
strange, for the British claimed to profess Christianity, and yet 
their coming made Hinduism and Islam in India more rigid. To 
some extent this reaction was natural, as foreign invasion tends 
to make the religions and culture of the country protect them¬ 
selves by rigidity. It was in this way that Hinduism had become 
rigid and caste had developed after the Muslim invasions. Now, 
both Hinduism and Islam reacted after this fashion. But, apart 
from this, the British Government in India actually—both deliber¬ 
ately and unconsciously—helped the conservative elements in 
the two religions. The British were not interested in religion or 
in conversions; they were out to make money. They were afraid 
of interfering in any way in religious matters lest the people, 
in their anger, rose against them. So to avoid even the suspicion 
of interference, they went so far as actually to protect and help 
the country s religions, or rather the external forms of religion. 
The result often was that the outer form remained, but there 
was little inside it. 

This fear of irritating the orthodox people made the govern¬ 
ment side with them in matters of reform. Thus the cause of 
reform was held up. An alien government can seldom introduce 
social reform, because every change it seeks to introduce is 
resented by the people. Hinduism and Hindu law were in many 
respects changing and progressive, though the progress had been 
• remarkably slow in recent centuries. Hindu law itself is largely 
custom, and customs change and grow'. This elasticity of the 
Hindu law* disappeared under the British and gave place to 
rigid legal codes drawn up after consultation with the most 
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urtiiodox people. Thus the growth of Hindu society, slow 
was, was stopped. The Muslims resented the new conditions 
even more, and retired into their'shells. 

A great deal of credit is taken by the British for the abolition 
of what is (rather incorrectly) called sati, the practice of a 
Hindu widow burning herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband. They deserve some credit for this, but as a matter of 
fact the government only took action after many years of agita¬ 
tion by Indian reformers headed by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
Previous to them other -rulers, and especially the Marathas, had 
forbidden it; the Portuguese Albuquerque had abolished the 
practice in Goa. It was put down by the British as a result of 
Indian agitation and Christian missionary endeavours. So far as 
1 can remember, this was the only reform of religious significance 
which was brought about by the British Government. 

So the British allied themselves with all the backward and 
conservative elements in the country. And they tried to make 
India a purely agricultural country producing raw materials for 
their industries. To prevent factories growing up in India they 
actually put a duty on machinery entering India. Other count¬ 
ries encouraged their own industries. Japan, as we shall see. 
simply galloped ahead with industrialization. But in India the 
British Government put its foot down. Owing to the duty 
on machinery which was not taken off till I860, the cost of 
building a factory in India was four times that of building it in 
England, although labour was far cheaper in India. This policy of 
obstruction could only delay matters; it* could not stop the 


inevitable march of events. About the middle of the century 
machine-industry began to grow in India. The jute industry' 
began in Bengdl with British capital. The coming of the railways 
helped the growth of industry, and after 1880 cot ton-mills. 
largely with Indian capital, grew up in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
Tiien cam< mining. Except for the cotton-mills, this slow indus¬ 
trialization was very largely done with British capital. And all 


this was almost in spite of the government. The government 
talked of the laissez-faire policy, of allowing matters to take their 
own course, of not interfering with private initiative. The British 
Government had interfered with Indian trade in England and 
crushed it with duties and prohibitions when this was a rival in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Having got on 
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Jiey could afford to talk of ](iisscz~f(iiv6. As a matter _ 

ever, they were riot merely indifferent'. They actually dis¬ 
couraged certain Indian industries, especially the growing cotton 
industry of Bombay and Ahrnedabad. A tax or duty was put 
on the products of these Indian mills; it was called the excise 
duty on cotton. The object of this was to help British cotton 
goods from Lancashire to compete with Indian textiles. Almost 
every country puts duties on. some foreign goods, either to 
protect its own industries or to raise money.. But the British in 
India did a very unusual and remarkable thing. They put the 
duty on Indian goods' themselves!^This cotton excise duty was 
continued, in spite of a great deal of agitation, till recent years. 

In this way modern industry grew* slowly in India; despite the 
government. The richer classes in India cried out more and 
more for industrial development. It was only as late, I think, as 
1905 that the government created a department of Commerce 
and Industry, but even so, little was done by it till the World 
War came. Tins growth of industrial conditions created a class 
of industrial workers who worked in the city factories. The 
pressure on land, of which I have told you, and the semi-famine 
conditions of the rural areas, drove many villagers to these 
factories, as well as to the great plantations that Were rising in 
Bengal and Assam. This pressure also led many to emigrate to 
other countries where they were told they would get high wages. 
Emigration took place especially to South Africa, Fiji, Mauritius 
and Ceylon. But the change did little good to the workers. The 
emigrants in some of the countries were treated almost like 
slaves. In the tea-plantations of Assam they were in no better 
condition. Discouraged and disheartened, many of them sought, 
later on, to return to their villages from the plantations. But they 
were not welcome in their own villages, as there was no land to 
be had. 

The workers in the factories soon found that the slightly 
liigher wage did not go very far. Everything cost more in the 
cities; altogether the cost of living was much higher. The places 
where they had to live were wretched hovels, filthy, damp and 
dark and insanitary. Their working conditions weie also bad In 
lhe village they had often starred, but they had had their fill of 
the sun and of fresh air. There was no fresh air and little sun 
for the factory-worker. His wages were not enough to meet the 
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^, 111 ^x 5^1 cost of living. Even women and children had 

z>ng hours. Mothers with babes in their arms took to drugging 
their babies so that they might not interfere with work. Such 
were the miserable conditions under which these industrial 
workers worked in the factories. They were unhappy, of course, 
and discontent ■ grew. Sometimes, in very despair, they had a 
strike—that is, they stopped work. But they were weak and 
feeble, and could easily be crushed by their wealthy employers, 
backed often by the government. Veiy slowly and after bitter 
experience they learnt the value of joint action. They fonned 
trade unions. 

Do not think that this is a description of past conditions. There 
has been some improvement in labour conditions in India. Cer¬ 


tain laws have been passed giving just a little protection to the 
pool worker. But even now you have but to go to Cawnpore or 
Bombay, or a number of other places where factories exist, and 
you will be horrified to see the houses of the workers. 

I have written to you in this and other letters of the British 
m ^ nc ^ a anf ^ of the British Government in India. What was this 
like, and how did it function? There was the East India Company 
at first, but behind it was the British Parliament. In 1858, after 
the great Revolt, the British Parliament took direct charge, and 
later the English King, or rather Queen, for there was a queen 
then, became Kaiser-i-Hind. In India there was the Governor- 
General, who became a Viceroy also, at the top, and under him 
were crowds of officials. India was divided up, more or less as 
it is now, into large provinces and States. The States under 


Indian rulers were supposed to be half-independent, but as a 
matter of fact they were wholly dependent on the British. An 
English official, called 4he Resident, lived in each of the larger 
States, and he exorcised general control over the administration. 


He was not interested in internal reform, and it mattered little 


to him how bad or old-fashioned the government of the State 
was. What he was interested in was in strengthening British 
authority in the State. 

About a third of India was divided up into these States. The 
remaining two-thirds were under the direct government of the 
British. These two-tliirds were therefore called British India. All 
tbo high officials in British India were British, except towards 
tlie end of the century, when a few Indians crept in, Even so all 
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trawcr and authority of course remained, and still remains, \Mi! 

. i . r__ j.hn »v\»Hfcinr uror 



me British. These high officials, apart from the military, were 
members of what is called the Indian Civil Service. The whole 
government of India was thus controlled by this service, tie 
I.C.S. Such a government by officials, who appom < 
and are not responsible for what they do to the people, is called 
a bureaucracy, from the word bureau an office. 

We hear a great deal about this I.C.S. They hav 
curious set of persons. Tliey were efficient in some "'ays. They 
organized the government, strengthened British rule, and incid¬ 
entally, profited greatly by it themselves. All the departments 
government which helped in consolidating British rule and in 
collecting taxes were efficiently organized. Odier departments 
were neglected. Not being appointed by, or responsible to. the 
people, the I.C.S. paid little attention to these other departments 
which concerned the people most. As was natural under the 
circumstances, they became arrogant and overbearing and 
contemptuous of public opinion. Narrow and limited in out¬ 
look, thev began to look upon themselves as the wisest people 
on earth. The good of India meant to them primarily the good 
of their own sendee. They formed a kind of mutual admiration 
-society and were continually praising each other. I ncheck. d 
power and authority inevitably lead to this, and the Im n 
Civil Service were practically masters of India. The British 
Parliament was too far away to interfere and, in any eyem. 
had no occasion to interfere, as they served its interests and the 
interests of British industry. As for the interests of the people of 
India, there was no way of influencing them to any parked 
extent. Even feoble criticism of their actions was resented y 

them, so intolerant were they. ,, , 

And yet the Indian Civil Service has had many good and honest 
and capable people in it. But they could not change the drift of 
policy or divert the current which was dragging India along. T - 
I.C.S were, after all, the agents of the industrial and financial 
interests in England, who were chiefly interested in exploiting 

India. ^ __ 

This bureaucratic government of India grew efficient w u io ei 
its own interests and the interests of British industry were con¬ 
cerned. But education and sanitation and hospitals and tie man> 
other activities which go to make a healthy and progress^ e nation 
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neglected. For many years there was no thought of tWseT 
old village schools died away. Then slowly and grudgingly a 
little start was made. This start in education was also brought 
about by their own needs. The British people filled all the high 
offices, but obviously they cQuld not fill the smaller offices and 
the clerkships. Clerks were wanted, and it was to produce clerks 
that schools and colleges were first started by the British. Ever 
since then this has been the main purpose of education In India; 
and most of its products are only capable of being clerks. But 
soon the supply of clerks was greater than the demand in govern¬ 
ment and other offices. Many were left over, and these formed a 
new class of educated unemployed. 

Bengal took the lead in this new English education, and there¬ 
fore the early supply of clerks was very largely Bengali. In 1857 
three universities were started-in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
A fact worth noticing is that the Muslims did not take kindly to 
the new education. They were thus left behind in the race for 
clerkships and government service. Later this became one of their 
grievances. 

Anothei fact worth noticing is that even when the government 
made a start w r ith education, girls were completely ignored. This 
is not surprising. The education given was meant to produce 
clerks, and mon-clerks wore w'anted, and only they were avail¬ 
able then, owing to backward social customs. So girls were wholly 
neglected, and it was long afterwards wdien some little beginning 
was made for them. 
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THE REAWAKENING OF INDIA 

December 7, 1932 

1 have told you of the consolidation of British rule in India 
and of the policy which brought poverty and misery to our 
people. Peace certainly came, and orderly government also, and 
both were welcome after the disorders which followed the 
break-up of the Moglial empire. Organized gangs of thieves and 
daeoits had been put down. But peace and order were worth 
little to the man in the field or the factoiy, who was crushed 
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the grinding weight of the new domination. But 
^would remind you, it is foolish to get angry with a country 
or Avith a people, with Britain or the British. They were as much 
' the victims of circumstances as we were. Our study of history 
has shown us that life is often very cruel and callous. To get 
excited over it, or merely to blame people, is foolish and does 
not help. It is much more sensible to try to understand the 
causes of poverty and misery and exploitation, and then try to 
remove them. If we fail to do so, and fall back in the march of 
events, we are bound to suffer. India fell back in this way. She 
became a bit of a fossil; her society was crystallized in old tradi¬ 
tion; her social system lost its energy and life and began to 
stagnate. It is not surprising that India suffered. The British 
happened to be the agents to make her suffer. If they had not 
been there, perhaps some other people might have acted in the 
same way. 

But one great benefit the English did confer on India. The 
very impact of their new and vigorous life shook up India and 
brought about a feeling of political unity and nationality. Per¬ 
haps such a shock, painful as it was, was needed to rejuvenate 
our ancient country and people. English education, intended to 
produce clerks, also put Indians in touch with current western 
thought. A new class began to arise, the English-educated class, 
small in numbers and cut off from the masses, but still destined 
to take the lead in the new nationalist movements. This class, at 
first, was full of admiration for England and the English ideas 
of liberty. Just then people in England were talking a great deal 
about liberty and democracy. All this was rather vague, and in 
India England was ruling despotically for her own benefit. But 
it was hoped, rather optimistically, that England would confer 
freedom on India at the right time. 

The impact of western ideas on India had its effect on Hindu 
religion also to some extent. The masses were not affected and, 
as I have told you, the British Governments policy actually 
helped the orthodox people. But the new middle class that was 
arising, consisting of government servants and professional peo¬ 
ple, were affected. Early in the nineteenth century an attempt 
to reform Hinduism on western lines took place in Bengal. Of 
course Hinduism had had innumerable reformers in the past, 
and some of these 1 have mentioned In vou in the course of these 
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But the new attempt was definitely influenced by Chri 
stianity and western thought. The maker of this attempt was 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, a great man and a great scholar, whose 
name we have come across already in connection with the abo¬ 
lition of sati. He knew Sanskrit and Arabic and many other 
languages well, and lie carefully studied various religions. He 
was opposed to religious ceremonies and pujas and the like, and 
he pleaded for social reform and womens education. The 
society he founded was called the Brahmo Samdj. It was, and has 
remained, a small organization, so far as numbers go, and it 
has been confined to the English-knowing people of Bengal. But 
it has had considerable influence on the life of Bengal. The 
Tagore family took to it, and for long the poet Rabindranath’s 
father, known as Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, was the 
prop and pillar of the Samaj. Another leading member was 
Keshab Chander Sen. 


Later in the century another religious reform movement took 
place. This was in the Punjab, and the founder was Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati. Another society was started, called the 
Artja Samdj . This also rejected many of the later growths of 
Hinduism and combated caste. Its cxy was “Back to the Vedas”. 
Although it was a reforming movement, influenced no doubt by 
Muslim and Christian thought, it was in essence an aggressive 
militant movement. And so it happened, curiously, that the Anja 
Samdj which, of many Hindu sects, probably came nearest to 
Islam, became a rival and opponent of Islam. It was an attempt 
to convert the defensive and static Hinduism into an aggressive 
missionary religion. It was meant to revive Hinduism. What gave 
the movement some strength was a colouring of nationalism. It 
was, indeed, Hindu nationalism raising its head. And the very 
fact that it was Hindu nationalism made it difficult for it to 
become Indian nationalism. 

Tie Artja Samdj was far more widespread than the Brahmo 
Samdj, especially in the Punjab. But it was largely confined to the 
middle classes. The Samdj has done a great deal of educational 
work, and has started many schools and colleges, both for boys 
and girls. 

Another remarkable religious man of the century, but very 
-different from the others I have mentioned in this letter, was 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa. He did not start any aggressive society 
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He laid stress on service, and the Ramakrishna 
Sevashrams in many parts of the country are carrying on this 
tradition of service of the weak and poor. A famous disciple of 
Ramakrishna’s was Swami Vivekananda, who very eloquently and 
forcibly preached the gospel of nationalism. This was not m 
any way anti-Muslim or anti anyone else, nor was it tire some¬ 
what narrow nationalism of the Arya Saindj. None the css 
Vivckananda’s nationalism was Hindu nationalism, and it la 
its roots in Hindu religion and culture. 

Thus it is interesting to note that the early waves of nationa¬ 
lism in India in the nineteenth century were religious and Hindu. 
The Muslims naturally could take no part in this Hindu nationa¬ 
lism. They kept apart. Having kept away from English educa¬ 
tion, the new ideas affected them less, and there was far less 
intellectual ferment amongst them. Many decades later they 
began to come out of their shell, and then, as with the Hindus, 
their nationalism took the shape of a Muslim nationalism, look- 
ing back to Islamic traditions and culture, and fearful of losing 
these because of the Hindu majority. But this Muslim movement 
became evident much later, towards the end of the century. 

Another interesting thing to note is that these reform and 
progressive movements in Hinduism and Islam trie*.! to t in, 
as far as possible, the new scientiBc and political ideas derived 
from the West with their old religious notions and habits, m y 
were not prepared to challenge and examine fearlessly these 
old notions and habits; nor could they ignore the new wor e of 
science and political and social ideas which lay aioimc turn. 
So they tried to harmonize the two by trying to show that all 
modern ideas and progress could be traced back to the old 
sacred books of their religions. This attempt was bound to end 
in failure. It merely prevented people from thinking straight. 
Instead of thinking boldly and trying to understand the new 
forces and ideas which were changing the world, they v> ere 
oppressed by the weight of ancient habit and tradition, ms vac 
of looking ahead and marching ahead, they were all the time 
furtively looking back. It is not easy to go ahead, if the head 

is always turned and looks back. 

The English-educated class grew slowly in the cities, and at 
the. same time a new middle class arose consisting of professional 
people—that is, lawyers and doctors and the like, and merchants 
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aders. There had been, of course, a middle class in the 
past, but this was largely crushed by the early British policy. 
The new bourgeoisie, or middle class, was a direct outcome of 
British rale; in a sense they were the hangers-on of this rule. 
They shared to a small extent in the exploitation of the masses; 
they took the crumbs that fell from the richly laden table of the 
British ruling classes. They were petty officials helping in the 
British administration of the country; many were lawyers assisting 
in the working of the law courts and growing rich by litigation; 
and there were merchants, die go-betweens of British trade and 
industry, who sold British goods for a profit or commission. 

The great majority of these people of die new bourgeoisie 
weic- Hindus. This was due to their somewhat better economic 
condition, as compared to the Muslims, and also to their taking 
to Englisn education, which was a passport to government 
seiviee and die professions. The Muslims were generally poorer. 
Most of the weavers, who had gone to die wall on account of 
the British destruction of Indian industries, were Muslims. In 
Bengal, which has the biggest Muslim population of any Indian 
province, they were poor tenants or small land-holders. The 
landlord was usually a Hindu, and so was die village bania, who 
was die moneylender and die owner of the village store. The 
landlord and the bania were thus in a position to oppress the 
tenant and exploit him, and they took full advantage of this 
position. It is well to remember this fact, for in dus lies the root 
cause of the tension between Hindu and Muslim. 

In die same way the higher-caste Hindus, especially in the 
south, exploited the so-called “depressed” classes, who were 


mostly workers on the land. The problem of die depressed 
classes has been' very much before us recently, and especially 
since Bapu’s fast. Untouehability has been attacked all along die 
front, and hundreds of temples and other places have been 
thrown open to these classes. But right down at the bottom of 
the question is this economic exploitation, and unless this goes, 
the depressed classes will remain depressed. The untouchables 
•i.ue been agricultural serfs who w ere not allowed to own land. 
They had other disabilities also. 


Although India as a whole and the masses grew poorer, the 
handful of people comprising the new bourgeoisie prospered to 
some extent because they shared in the country’s exploitation. 
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es^lgWyers and other professional people afid the merch 
imulated some money. They wanted to invest this, so that 
they could have an income from interest. Many of them bought 
up land from the impoverished landlords, and thus they became 
themselves landowners. Others, seeing the 'wonderful prospe¬ 
rity of English industry, wanted to invest their money in facto¬ 
ries in India. So Indian capital weijt into these big machine 


" factories and an Indian industrial' capitalist class began to arise. 
This was about fifty years ago, after 1880*. 

As this bourgeoisie grew, their appetite also grew. They 
wanted to get on, to make more money, to have more posts in 
government service, more facilities for starting factories. They 
found the British obstructing them in every path. All the high 
posts were monopolized by the British, and industry was run for 
the profit of the British. So they began agitating, and tliis was 
the origin of the new nationalist movement. After the revolt of 
1857 and its cruel suppression, people had been loo much broken 
up for any agitation or aggressive movement. It took them many 
years to revive a little. 

Nationalist ideas were soon spreading, and Bengal was taking 
the read. New books came out in Bengali, and they had a great 
^-influence on the language as well ais on the development of 
^ nationalism in Bengal. It was-intone of-these books Anancla 
Matlia, by Bankim Chandra Chatterji, that our famous song 
yancle Mcitram occurs. A Bengali play , which created a stir was 
'Nil Darpan —the mirror of indigo. It gave a very painful account 
<5f the miseries of the Bengal peasantry under the plantation 
system, of which I have told you something. 


o r Meanwhile the power of Indian capital was also increasing, 

* and it demanded more elbow-rocnn to grow. At last in 1885 ah* 
these various elements of the new bourgeoisie .determined to 
start an organization to plead their cause. Thus was the Indian 
National Congress founded in 1885. This organization which, 
you* and every boy and girl in India know well, lias Jvcome in ' 
recent years,great and powerful. It took up the cause o! the 
masses and became, to some extent, their champion. It chal¬ 
lenged the very basis of British rule in India, and led great mass 
movements against it. It raised the banner of independence and 


fought JEor freedom manfully. y\ud today it is still carrying on the 
fight. But all this is subsequent history. The National Congress 
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it was first founded was a very moderate and cautious 
o3y, affirming its loyalty to the British and asking, very politely, 
for some petty reforms. It represented the richer bourgeoisie; 
even the poorer middle classes were not in it. As for the masses, 
the peasants and workers, they had nothing to do with it. It 
was the organ of the English-educated classes chiefly, and it 
carried on its activities in our step-mother tongue—the English 
language. Its .demands were the demands of the landlords and 
Indian capitalists and the educated unemployed seeking for jobs. 
Little attention was paid to the grinding poverty of the masses 
or their needs. It demanded the “Indianization” of the services— 
that is to say, the greater employment of Indians in government 
service in place of .Englishmen. It did not see that what was 


wrong with India was the machine which exploited the people, 
and that it made no difference who had charge of the mac!line, 
Indian or foreigner. The Congress further complained of the 
huge expenses of the English officials in the military and civil 
services, and of the “drain 5 ’ of gold and silver from India to 
England. 

Do not think that in pointing out how moderate the early 
Congress was I am criticizing it or trying to belittle it. That is 
not my purpose, for I believe that the Congress in those days 
and its leaders did great work. The hard facts of Indian politics 
drove it step by step, almost unwillingly, to a more and more 
extreme position. But in the early days it could not have been 
anything but what it was. And in those days it required great 
courage for its founders to go ahead. It is easy enough for us 
to talk bravely of freedom when the cfowd is with us and praises 
us for it. But it is very difficult to be the pioneer in a great 
undertaking. 

The first Congress was hold in Bombay in 1885. W. C. 
B Miner ji of Bengal was the first president. Other prominent 
names of those early days are Surendra Nath Bauerji, Badruddin 
Tyahji, Pherozeshah Mehta. But one name towers above all 
others—that of Dadabhai Naoroji, who became the Grand Old 
Man of India and who first used the word Swaraj lor India's 
goal. One other name I shall tell you, for he is the sole survivor 
today of the old guard of the Congress, and you know him well. 
He is Pandit Marian Mohan Malaviya. For over fifty years he has 
laboured in India’s cause, and, worn down with years and 
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he labours still for the realization of the drea 
v^x*ied in the days of his youth. 

So the Congress went on from year to year and gained in 
strength. It was not narrow in its appeal like the Hindu national¬ 
ism of an earlier day. But still it was in the main Hinou. Some 
leading Muslims joined it, and even presided over it, but the 
Muslims as a whole kept away. A great Muslim leader of the 
day was Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. He saw that lack of education, 
and especially modem education, had injured the Muslims 
greatly and kept them backward. He felt therefore that he must 
persuade them to take to this education and to concentrate on 
it, before dabbling in politics. So he advised the Muslims to 
keep away from the Congress, and he co-operated with the 
government and founded a fine college in Aligarh, which has 
since grown into a university. Sir Syed s advice was followed by 
the great majority of the Muslims, who did not join the Congress. 
But a small minority was always with it. Remember that when 1 
refer to majorities and minorities I mean the majority or minority 
of the upper middle class, English-educated, Muslims and 
Hindus. The masses, both Hindu and Muslims, had nothing to 
do with the Congress, and very few had even heard of it in 
those days. Even the lower middle classes were not affected by 
it then. 

The Congress grew, but even faster than the Congress grew 
the ideas of nationality and the desire for freedom. The Congiess 
appeal was necessarily limited because it was confined to the 
English-knowing people. To some extent this helped in bringing 
different provinces nearer to each other and developing a com¬ 
mon outlook. But because it did not go down deep to the people 
it had little strength. I have told you in another letter of an 
occurrence which stirred Asia greatly. This was the victory of 
little Japan over giant Russia in 1904-5. India, in common with 
other Asiatic countries, was vastly impressed, that is, the 
educated middle classes were impressed, and their self-confidence 
grew. If Japan could make good against one of the most power¬ 
ful European countries, why not India? For long the Indian 
people had suffered from a feeling of inferiority before the 
British. The long domination by the British, the savage suppres¬ 
sion of the Revolt of 1857, had cowed them. By an Arms Act 
they were prevented from keeping arms. In everything that 
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fened in India they were reminded that they were the su^ 

, the inferior race. Even the education that was given to 
them-fillcd them with this idea of inferiority. Perverted and false 
history taught them that India was a land where ‘anarchy had 
always prevailed, and Hindus and Muslims had cut each others 
'throats, till the British came to rescue the country from this 
miserable plight and give it peace and prosperity. Indeed,'the 
'whole of Asia, the Europeans belifcved and proclaimed, regard-. 
less of fact or history, was a backward continent which must 
remain under European domination. 


i he Japanese victory, therefore, was a great pick-me-up for 
Asia. In India it lessened the feeling of inferiority, 'from which ^ ' 
most of us suffered. Nationalist ideas spread more widely, espe¬ 
cially in Bengal and Maharashtra, Just then am event took place 
which shook Bengal to the depths and stirred the whole of India. 
Ihc British Government divided up the great province of Bengal 
(which at that time included Bihar) into two parts, one of these 
being Eastern Bengal. The growing nationalism of the hour - 
gepisie in Bengal resented it. It suspected that the British wanted 
io weaken them by thus dividing them. Eastern Bengal had a. 
majority of Muslims, so by this division a Hindu-^fuslim 
question was also raised. A great anti-British movement rose 
in Bengal. Most of the land-holders joined it, and so did Indian 
capitalists. The cry of Swadeshi was first raised then, and with 
it the boycott of British goods, which of course helped Indi^ir , 
industry and capital. The movement even spread to the masses 
U> some extent, and partly it drew its inspiration from Hinduism./' 
Side by side with it there arose in Bengal a school of revoKi- r 
tionarv violence, and the bomb first made its appearance in 
Indian politics. Aurobindo Chose was one of the brilliant leaders . 


of the Bengal movement. He still lives, but for many years die' 
has lived a retired life in Pondicherry, which is in French India. 1 

In western India, in the Maharashtra country, there was also a 
great fenYient at this time and a revival of an aggressive ftationa- 
1’sin, tinged also with Hinduism. A great leader arose there,"Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak known throughout fndia as the Lokamanya, 
the ‘Honoured of the People*. Tilak was a great scholar, learri- 
L'i alike in the old ways of the East and the new ways of the 
'Vest; he was a great politician; but r above all, he was a great 


‘So Aurobindo hns dnee died in 1050. 






THE REAWAKENING OF INDIA 

eader. The leaders of the National Congress had so 
Rled only to the English-educated Indians; they were little 
known by the masses. Tilak was the first political leader of the 
new India who reached the masses and drew strength from them. 
His dynamic personality brought a new element of strength and 
indomitable courage, and, added to the new spirit of nationalism 
and sacrifice in Bengal, it changed the face of Indian politics. 

What was the Congress doing during these stirring days of 
1906 and 1907 and 1908 ? The Congress leaders, far from leading 
the nation at the time of this awakening of the national spirit, 
hung back. They were used to a quieter brand of politics in 
which the masses did not intrude. They did not like the flaming 
enthusiasm of Bengal, nor did they feel at home with the new 
unbending spirit of Maharashtra, as embodied in Tilak. They 
praised Swadeshi but hesitated at the boycott of British goods. 
Two parties developed in the Congress—the extremists undei 
Tilak and some Bengal leaders and the moderates under the 
older Congress leaders. The most prominent of the moderate 
leaders was, however, a young man, Copal Krishna Gokhale, a 
very able man who had devoted his life to service. Gokhale was 
also from Maharashtra. Tilak and he faced each other from their 
rival groups and, inevitably, the split came in 1907 and the 
Congress was divided. The moderates continued to control the 
Congress, the extremists were driven out. The moderates won, 
but it was at the cost of their popularity in the country, for 
Tilak’s party was far the more popular with the people. The 
Congress became weak and for some years had little influence. 

And what of the government during these years ? How did 
it react to the growth of Indian nationalism ? Governments have 
only one method of meeting an argument or a demand which 
they do not like-the use of the bludgeon. So the government 
indulged in repression and sent people to prison, and curbed 
the newspapers with Press laws, and let loose crowds ot secret 
policemen and spies to shadow everybody they did not like. 
Since those days the members of the C.I.D. in India hiivc been 
the constant companions of prominent Indian politicians. Many 
of the Bengal leaders were sentenced to imprisonment. The most 
noted trial was that of Lokamanva Tilak, who was sentenced 


to six years, and who during his imprisonment in Mandalay wrote 
a famous book, Lala T.afpat Rai was also departed to Burma 
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:0xty repression did not succeed in crushing Bengal. So a 
measure of reform in the administration was hurried up to 
appease some people at least. The policy was then, as it was 
later and is now, to split up the nationalist ranks. The moderates 
were to be “rallied” and the extremists crushed. In 1908 these 
new reforms, called the Morlev-Minto reforms, were announced. 
They succeeded in “rallying the moderates”, who were pleased 
with them. The extremists, with their leaders in gaol, were demo¬ 
ralized and the national movement weakened. In Bengal, how¬ 
ever, the agitation against the partition continued and ended 
with success. In 1911 the British Government reversed the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal. This triumph put new heart in the Bengalis. But 
the movement of 1907 had spent itself, and India relapsed into 
political apathy. 

In 1911 also it was proclaimed that Delhi was to be the new 
capital—Delhi, the seat of many an empire, and the grave also of 
many an empire. 

So stood India in 1914 when the World War broke out in 
Europe and ended the 100-year period. That war also affected 
India tremendously, but of that I shall have something to say 
later. 

I have done, at long last, with India in the nineteenth century. 
I have brought you to within eighteen years of today. 
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INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE WAR 

March 29, 1933 

It is a long time since I wrote to you about India. I feel 
tempted to come back to this subject and to tell you how India 
fared on the eve of the war period. I have decided to give in to 
the temptation. 

In several long letters wc have already examined some aspects 
of Indian life and of British rule in India during the nineteenth 
century. The dominant feature of this period appears to be the 
strengthening of the British hold on India and the accompanying 
exploitation of the country. India was held down by a triple army 
of occupation—military, civil, and commercial. The British mili- 
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H^^fbrces, and the Indian mercenary army under British o£fi<Ws* 
were obvious enough as an alien army of occupation. But an even 
more powerful hold was that of the civil service, an irresponsible 
and highly centralized bureaucracy; and the third army, the co- 
mercial one, was supported by these two, and was the most 
dangerous of all, as most of the exploitation was done by this, 
or on its behalf, and its ways of exploiting the country were not 
so obvious as those of the other two. Indeed, for a long time, and 
to some extent even now, eminent Indians objected far more to 
the first two, and did not seem to attach the same importance 
to the third. 

One of the consistent aims of British policy in India was to 
create vested interests which, being of their own making, would 
rely upon them and become their supports in India. In this way 
the feudal princes were strengthened and the big zemindar and 
ialuqadar class created, and even social conservatism encouraged 
in the name of religious non-interference. All these vested inte¬ 
rests were themselves interested in the exploitation of the 
country, and indeed could exist only because of this exploita¬ 
tion. The biggest vested interest created in India was that of 
British capital. 

A statement made by an English statesman, Lord Salisbury, 
who was Secretary of State for India, has often been quoted, 
and, as it is illuminating, I shall give it to you here. He said in 


1875 : 


“As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to the parts where 
the blood is congested, or at least is sufficient, not to those which are 
already feeble from want of it/' 

The British occupation of India and the policy they pursued 
here produced many results, some of which were not welcome 
to the British. But even individuals can seldom control all the 
results of their actions, much less can nations. Often enough 
among the results of certain activities arc new forces which 
oppose those very activities, and fight them, and overcome them. 
Imperialism produces nationalism, c apitalism produces large 1 ag¬ 
gregations of working men in factories, who unite and combat the 
capitalist ow ners. Government repression meant to stifle a move¬ 
ment and suppress a people actually results often m strengthening, 
and steeling them and thus preparing them for final victory. 
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have se&n that British industrial policy in India led' tp in¬ 
creasing ruralizatfon—that is, more and more people, having no 
other occupations, drifted back from the towns to the villages. 
The .burden ■ on the land grew, and the holdings, of the 
' peasantry—that is, the area of their farms or fields—grew ever 
smaller. Most of these holdings became "uneconomic”, which 
rfieans that they were not big enough to give the cultivator the 
^ minimum income for even the bare necessities of life. But he 
had no alternative; he could only carry on, usually getting more 
and more into debt. The - land policy of the British Government 
made matters worse, especially in the taluqadari and big 
zaminddri areas. Both in these areas and in the areas where 
peasant proprietorship prevailed, peasants were evicted from 
their holdings for non-payment of revenue to government or rent 
to the zamindar. As a result of this, and because of the'continual 
pressure of newcomers for land, a large class of landless 
labourers’ grew up in the rural areas, and there were, as I have 
told you, many dreadful famines. 

This large dispossessed class was hungry for land to cultivate, 
but there was not enough land to go round. In the zaminddri 
areas the landlords took advantage of this demand by raising 
rents. Some tenancy laws made to protect the tenant prohibited 
the sudden raising of rents beyond a certain percentage. But 
these were got over in a variety of ways and all manner of illegal 
dues were charged. In an Oudh taluqadari estate I was told once 
of over fifty different kinds of illegal dues ! The chief of these was 
nazrdna, a kind of premium which is paid by the tenant right 


at the beginning. How can the poor tenants male these various 
payments ? They can only do so by borrowing from the bania, 
the village banker. It is folly to borrow when there is no prospect 
of or ability to pay back. But what is the poor peasant to do ? 
He secs i > hope anywhere; at any cost he wants land to till, hop¬ 
ing against hope that something will turn up. The Tesult is that 
often enough in spite of his borrowings he cannot meet the 
demands of the landlord, and he Ls ejected from his holding, and 
again joins the class of landless labourers. 

Both the peasant proprietor and the tenant, as well as many 
a landless labourer, become victims of the bania. They can never 
get rid of the debt Whenever they earn a little they pay, but 
the interest swallows this up and the old debt remains. There are 
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^ Jew checks on the bania fleecing them. In effect they be¬ 
come bound down to him as serfs. The poor tenant is in a way 
doubly a sexi—zamindafs and the hernias. 

Obviously this kind of thing cannot continue for \ery long. A 
time will come when the peasants are wholly unable to meet any 
of the demands made upon them, and the bania refuses to 
advance more money, and the zamindar also is hard hit. It is a 
system which on the face of it has elements of decay and insta¬ 
bility. The recent agrarian troubles we have had all over the 
country would seem to point out that the system is now cracking 
up and cannot long survive. 

I am afraid I have been repeating in this letter what I have 
said a trifle differently perhaps in a previous letter. But I wish you 
to appreciate that India means these millions of unhappy agricul¬ 
turists, and not a handful of middle-class folk who fill the picture. 

The existence of a large dispossessed class of landless labourers 
made the starting of big factories easy. Such factories can only 
be run if there are enough people (indeed more than enough) 
who are prepared to work for wages. The man who has got a bit 
of land does not want to leave it. Large numbers of landless 
unemployed are thcrelore necessary for the factory system, and 
the more there are, the easier it is for the factoy-owners to beat 


down wages and control them. 

Just about this time, as I think I have told you already, a new 
middle class gradually arose in India and accumulated some 

capital for investment. So that as the money was then and the 

labour was there, the result was factories. But most of the ' apilal 
invested in India was foreign (British) capital. These factories 
were not encouraged by the British Government, they \v< nt 

contrary to its policy of keeping India a purely agricultural 
country, providing England with raw materials and consuming 
England’s manufactured goods. But the conditions, which 1 have 
pointed out above, were such that big machine production had 
to begin in India, and the British Government could not easily 
stop it. So factories grew in spite of the gov ernments dis ippiov.d 
One of the ways of showing this disapproval was a tax on machi¬ 
nery entering India, another was the Cotton Excise duty, a tax 
actually on what Indian cotton mills producer!. 

Tire greatest of the early Indian industrialists was J;. inshed ji 
Nftsurwanji Tata. He started many industries; the biggest of 
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te was the Tata Iron and Steel Co. at Sakchi in Behar. 
was started in 1907, and it began to function in 1912. The iron 
industry is one of the “basic” industries as they are called. Sp 
much depends on iron nowadays that a country without an iron 
industiy is largely dependent on others. The Tata iron works are 
a huge affair. The village of Sakchi has now become the city 
of Jamshedpur, and the railway station a little way off iscalled 
Tatamigar. Iron-works are especially valuable in war-time, as 
they can produce munitions of war. It was fortunate for the 
British Government in India tjiat the Tata works were in exis¬ 
tence when the World War began. 

Labour conditions in Indian factories were very bad. They 
resembled the conditions in English factories of the early nine¬ 
teenth centuiy. The wages were low because of the large num¬ 
bers of unemployed landless people, and the hours of work were 
very long. In 1911 the first general Indian Factory Act was pas¬ 
sed. Even this Act fixed a twelve-hour day for men, and six 
hours for children. 

These factories did not swallow up all the landless labourers. 
Large numbers went to the tea and other plantations in Assam 
and other parts of India. The conditions under which they served 
m these plantations made them, for the time they were there, 
serfs of their employers. ' 

Over 2,000,000 poverty-stricken Indian workers emigrated to 
foreign countries. Most of them went to the plantations of Ceylon 
and Malay. Many also went to the islands of Mauritius (in the 
Indian Ocean, off Madagascar), Trinidad (jij^t north of South 
America), and Fiji (near Australia); and to South Africa, East 
Africa, and British Guiana (in South America). To many of 
the se places they went as "indentured” workers, which meant 
practically that they were serfs. The "indenture” was the document 
which contained the contract made with these workers, and 
under which they were the slaves of their employers. Many 
horrible accounts of the indenture system readied India, 

( specially from Fiji, so that there was an agitation here and the 
system was abolished. 


bo much for the peasantry, labour, and the emigrants. These 
were the poor, silent, and long-suffering masses of India. The 
really vocal class was the new middle class, which was practi¬ 
cally a child of the British connection but which none the less 
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criticizing it It grew, and with it grew the national m<k 



_/which, you will remember, came to a head in 1907-8, when 

a mass movement shook Bengal and the National Congress split 
up into two factions—the Extremists and the Moderates. The 
British followed their usual policy of crushing the advanced 
group and trying to win over the moderate group with some 
minor reforms. At this time also a new factor appeared on the 
scene—the political claims for separate and special treatment of 
the Muslims as a minority. It is well known now that then the 
government encouraged these demands, in order to create a 
division among Indians, and thus check the growth of 
nationalism. 

For the moment the British Government succeeded in its 
policy. Lokamanya Tilak was in prison and his part) suppressed; 
the Moderates had cordially welcomed some reforms in the ad¬ 
ministration (called the Minto-Morley reforms from the names 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State at the time), which 


gave no power to the Indians. A little later the annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal appeased Bengali sentiment. The political 
movement of 1907 and onwards became again the sparetime 
hobby of armchair people. So that in 1914, when the war came, 
there was little active political life in the country. The National 
Congress, representing the Moderates only, met once a year and 
passed some academic resolutions, and did nothing else. 
Nationalism was at a low ebb. 

Apart from the political field, there had been other reactions 
from contact with the West. The religious ideas of the new 
middle classes (but not of the masses) were influenced, and new 
movements arose like the Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj, and 
the caste system began to lose its rigidity. There was a cultural 
awakening also, especially in Bengal. Bengali writers made the 
Bengali language the richest of India’s modern languages, and 
Bengal produced one of the greatest of our countrymen of this 
age, the poet Rabindra Nath Tagore, who is happily still with 
us. Bengal also produced great men of science : Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray. Two other great 
Indian scientists whose names I might mention here arc 
Ramanujam and Sir Chandrashekhara Venkata Raman. India 
was thus excelling in science, the very tiling which had been the 
foundation of Europe’s greatness. 
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e other name I might also mention here. It is of Sir Muha 
ad Iqbal, a poet of genius in Urdu, and'especially Persian. He 
has written some beautiful poetry of nationahsm. Unhappily he 
left poetry in his later years , and devoted himself to other work. 

While India was politically dormant in the pre-war years, a 
far. country saw a gallant and a unique struggle for India’s 
honour. This was South Africa, 'where large numbers of Indian 
labourers and some merchants had emigrated. They were humi¬ 
liated and ill-treated in a host'of ways, for racial arrogance 
reigned supreme there. It* so happened that a young Indian 
banister was taken to South Africa to appear in a law-case. He 
saw the condition of. his fellow-countrymen, and he was humili¬ 
ated and distressed by it. He resolved to do his best to help 
them. For many years he laboured quietly, giving up Ills pro¬ 
fession and his belongings and devoting himself entirely to the 
c iuse he had espoused. This man was Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. Today every child in India knows him and loves him, 
but then he was little known outside Soudi Africa. Suddenly 
his name flashed across to India, and people talked of him and 
of his brave fight with surprise and admiration and pride. The 
South African .Government had tried to humiliate the Indian 
residents there still more, and under Gandhis leadership they 
had refused to submit. This was strange enough, that a com¬ 
munity of poor, down-trodden, ignorant workers and a group 
of petty merchants, far from their home country, should take 
up this brave attitude. What was stranger still was the method 
they had adopted, for as a political weapon this was a novel 
one in the worlds history. We have heard of it often enough 
since. It was Gandhis salyagraha , which means holding on to 
truth. It is sometimes called passive resistance, but that is not 
a correct translation, for it is active enough. It is not non- 
resistance merely, though ahimsa or non-violence is an essential 
part of it. Gandhi startled India and South Africa with this non¬ 
violent warfare, and people in ’ndia learnt With a thrill of pride 
and joy of the thousands of our countrymen and women who went 
willingly to gaol in South Africa. In our hearts we were ashamed 
of our subjection and our impotence in our own country, and 
this instance of a brave challenge on behalf of our own people 
increased our own self respect. Suddenly India became politically 
awake on this issue, and money poured into South Africa. The 
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fight ivas stopped when Gandhiji and the South African Goieftt- 
merit came to terms. Although at the time it was an undoubted 
victory for the Indian cause, many Indian disabilities have conti¬ 
nued, and the old agreement, it is said, has not been kept by 
the South African Government. The question of Indians over¬ 
seas is still with us, and it will remain with us till India is free. 
How can Indians have honour elsewhere when they have not 
got it in their own country? And how can we help them much 
so long as we have not succeeded in helping ourselves to nee- 
dom in our own country? 

So matters stood in India in the pre-war years. When Turkey 
was attacked by Italy in 1911 there was much sympathy in 
India for Turkey, since Turkey was looked upon as an Asiatic 
and Oriental power and, as such, had the good will of all Indians. 
Indian Muslims were especially affected, because they looked 
upon the Sultan of Turkey as the Caliph, or Kalifa, or head of 
Islam. In those days there had also been some talk, fathered by 
Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey', of Pan-Islumism. The Balkan 
Wars of 1912 and 1913 agitated Indian Muslims even more, and 
as a gesture of friendship and good will a medical mission, 
called the Red Crescent Mission, went from India to give assist¬ 
ance to the Turkish wounded. 

Soon after, the World War began, and Turkey became in¬ 
volved in it as an enemy of England But that takes us to the 
war period, and I must stop here. 
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April 16, 1933 


India, as a part of the British Empire, was of course directly 
involved in the World War. But there was no actual fighting in 
or near India. None the less the war influenced developments., 
in India in a variety of ways, both directly and indirectly', and 
thus brought about considerable changes. Her resources were ■ 
used up to the fullest extent to help the Allies. - 

It was not India’s war. India had no grievance against the 
German Towers, and, as lor Turkey, there was great sympathy 
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er. But India had no choice in the matter. She was b 
^^endency of Britain, forced to toe the line of her imperialist 
mistress. And so, in spite of much resentment in the country, 
Indian soldiers fought against Turks and Egyptians and others, 
and made India’s name bitterly disliked in western Asia. 

As I have told you in a previous letter, politics were at a low 
ebb in India on the eve of the war. The coming of the war 
still further diverted attention from them, and numerous war 
measures, taken by the British Government, made real political 
activity difficult. A war period is always considered by govern¬ 
ments a sufficient excuse for suppressing everybody else and 
doing just what they like themselves. They only licence per¬ 
mitted is licence for themselves. A censorship is established 
which suppresses truth, often spreads falsehoods, and prevents 
criticism. Special acts and regulations are passed to control 
almost every rorm of national activity. This was done in all the 
v/ai 1 in o countries, and, naturally, it was done in India also, where 
a Defence of India Act was passed. Public criticism of the war 
or anything connected with it was thus effectively checked. Yet 
in the background there was universal sympathy with Turkey, 
and a desire that Britain should get a hard knock from Germany. 
This impotent wish was natural enough among those who had 
themselves been knocked about sufficiently. But there was no 
public expression of it. 

In public, loud slputs of loyalty to Britain filled the air. Most 
of tiffs shouting was done by the ruling princes, and some of it by 
the upper middle classes who came into contact with the govern¬ 
ment. To a slight extent the bourgeoisie was also taken in by 
the brave declarations of the Allies about democracy and liberty 
and the freedom of nationalities. Perhaps, it was thought, this 
might apply to India also, and it was hoped that help rendered 
then to Britain, in her hour of need, might meet with a suitable 
reward later. In any event, there was no choice in the matter, 
and then' was no other safe way; so they made the best of a 


bad job. » 

I Lis outward display of loyalty in India was much appreciated 
in England in those days, and there was many an expression of 
gratitude. It was stated by those in authority that, after this, 
England would look at India with a "new angle of vision”. 

But there were some Indians both in India and in foreign 
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who did not adopt this “loyal” attitude. They did not 
even remain quiet and passive as the great majority did. They 
believed, according to the old Irish maxim, that England’s diffi¬ 
culty was their country’s opportunity. In particular, some Indians 
in Germany and in other countries of Europe gathered together 
in Berlin to devise means to help England’s enemies, and formed 
a committee for this purpose. The German Government was natu¬ 
rally eager to accept help of every kind, and they welcomed 
these Indian revolutionaries. A regular written agreement was 
arrived at and signed by the two parties—the German Govern¬ 
ment and tlie Indian Committee—in which, among other things, 
the Indians promised to help the German Government during the 
war on the understanding that, in the event of victory, Germany 
would insist on Indian freedom. This Indian Committee there¬ 
upon worked on behalf of Germany tliroughout the war. They 
carried on propaganda among the Indian troops that were sent 
abroad, and their activities spread right up to .Afghanistan and 
the north-west frontier of India. But, apart from causing a great 
deal of anxiety to the British, they did not succeed in doing much. 
.An attempt to send arms to India by sea was frustrated by the 
British. The German defeat in the war put an end automatically 
to this committee and its hopes. 

In India also there were some instances of revolutionary 
activity, and special tribunals were appointed to try conspiracy 
cases, and many were sentenced to death and many to long 
terms of imprisonment. Some of the persons sentenced then 
are still in prison—after eighteen years! 

As the war proceeded, a handful of people made huge profits, 
as elsewhere, but the great majority felt the strain more and 
more and discoutcnt grew. The demand for more men for 
the front went on growing, and recruiting for the army became 


very intense. All manner of inducements and rewards were 
offered to those who brought in recruits, and zamindars were 
made to supply fixed quotas of recruits from among their 
tenants. In the Punjab, especially, these “press-gang melhods- 
that is, forced recruiting—were employed to get men for the 
army and the labour corps. The total number of mem that 
went from India to the various fronts, both as soldiers and in 
the labour corps, amounted to over a million These methods 
were greatly resulted by the people concerned and are sup 
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d to have been one of the causes of the after-war troi) 
the Punjab. 

The Punjab was also affected in another way. Many 
Punjabis, and especially Sikhs, had emigrated to California in 
the United States and to British Columbia in western Canada. 
A stream of emigrants continued to go till it was stopped by 
the American and Canadian authorities. In order to put diffi¬ 
culties in the way of such immigrants, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment made a rule that only such immigrants would be admitted 
as came direct from port to port without having changed ships 
on the way. This was meant to prevent Indian immigrants, as 
they had invariably to change ships in China or Japan. There¬ 
upon a Sikh, Baba Gurdit Singh, engaged a whole ship, named 
the Komagata Marti , and carried a crowd of immigrants with 
him from Calcutta all the way to Vancouver in Canada. He 
had thus cleverly evaded the Canadian law, but none the less 
Canada was not going to have him, and none of the immi¬ 
grants were allowed to land. They were sent back in the same 
ship, and they reached India destitute and very angry. There 
was quite a little battle with the police at Budge Budge, 
Calcutta, resulting in many deaths, chiefly amongst the Sikhs. 
Many of the these Sikhs were subsequently shadowed and 
hunted all over the Punjab. These people also spread anger 
and discontent in the Punjab, and the whole Komagata Marti 
incident was resented all over India. 

It is difficult to know all that happened in those war days, 
because the censorship would not allow many kinds of news 
to appear, and consequently wild rumours used to spread. It 
is known, however, that a big mutiny in an Indian regiment 
took place in Singapore, and there was trouble on a smaller 
scale in many other places. 

Apart from supplying men for the war and helping in other 
ways, India was also made to provide hard cash. ThL; was 
called a “gift” from India. A hundred million pounds was paid 
in this way on one occasion and, later, another big sum. To call 
this enforced contribution from a poor country a “gift” does 
credit to the sense of humour of the British Government. 

All this that I*have told you so far consisted of the less 
important consequences of the war. so far as India was con¬ 
cerned. But a far more fundamental change was being brought 
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y tKe war-time conditions. During the war, India’s forfc 
e, like the foreign trade of other countries, was wholly upset. 
The vast quantity of British goods that used to come to India 
was now very largely cut off. The German submarines were 
sinking ships in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and trade 
could not be carried on under these conditions. India had thus 
to provide for herself and supply her own needs. She had also 
to supply the government with all manner of things needed for 
the war. So that Indian industries grew rapidly, both the old 
industries, like the textile and jute, and new war-time industries. 
Tata’s iron and steel works, which had so far been cold-shouldered 
by the government, now assumed tremendous importance, as 
they could produce war material. They were more or less run 
under government control. 

For the war years, therefore, capitalists in India, both British 
and Indian, had an open field and little competition from abroad. 
They made full use of this opportunity and profited by it at 
the cost of the x^oor Indian masses. Prices of goods were put 
up and incredible dividends were declared. But the workers, 
whose labour produced these dividends and profit, saw little 
change in their miserable conditions. Their wages went up a 
little, but the prices of the necessaries of life went up far more, 
and so their position actually became worse. 

But the capitalists prosi^ered greatly and accumulated huge 
profits, which they wanted to invest again in industry. For the 
first time Indian capitalists were strong enough to exert pressure 
on the government. Even apart from this pressure, the force of 
events had forced the British Government to lielf) Indian industry 
during war-time. The demand for further industrialization of 
the country led to the importation of more machinery from 
abroad, as such machinery could not then be made in India. 
So that in place of manufactured goods coming from England to 
India, we find now more machinery coming. 

All this involved a great change in British policy in India; a 
century-old policy was given up and a new one adopted in its 
place. British imperialism, adapting itself to changing condi¬ 
tions, changed its face completely. You will remember my telling 
you of the early stages of British rule in India. The first was tile 
eighteenth-century stage of plunder and carrying away ol hard 
cash. Then came the second stage when British rule was firmly 
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lished, and which lasted for over 100 years—right up to the 
war. This was to keep India as a field of raw material and a 
market for Britain’s manufactured goods. Big industry was dis¬ 
couraged here in eveiy way, and India’s economic development 
prevented. Now, during war-time, comes the third stage, when 
big industry in India is encouraged by the British Government, 
and this is done in spite of the fact that it conflicts to some extent 
with Britain’s manufacturers. Thus it is obvious that if the Indian 
textile industry is encouraged, Lancashire suffers to that extent, 
because India has been Lancashire’s best customer. Why then 
should the British Government make this change in its policy 
to the detriment of Lancashire and other British industries? I 
have already shown how its hands were forced by war condi¬ 
tions. Let us consider these reasons for the change in detail: 

1. War-time demands automatically force the issue and push 
on industrialization in India. 

2. This increases the Indian capitalist class and strengthens it, 
so that they demand more and more facilities for the growth of 
industry, to afford them an opportunity to invest their surplus 
funds. Britain is no longer in a position to ignore them com¬ 
pletely, as this might alienate them and lead them to support 
the more extreme and revolutionary elements in the country, 
which are growing stronger. Therefore, it is desirable to keep 
them, if possible, on the British side by giving them some oppor¬ 
tunities for growth. 

3. The surplus money of the capitalist class in England also 
seeks opportunities for the investment in undeveloped countries, 
as profits are greater there. England itself being highly indus¬ 
trialized there arc no such favourable opportunities of invest¬ 
ment there. Profits are not so great and, owing to the strength 
of the organized labour movement, labour troubles are frequent. 
In undeveloped areas labour is weak, and lienee wages are low 
and profits high. British capitalists naturally prefer investing 
in undeveloped areas under British control, .such as India. Thus 
British capital comes to India, and this leads to still further 
industrialization. 

4. The experience of the war showed that only highly indus¬ 
trialized countries can cany on a war effectively. Tsarist Russia 
broke down ultimately in the w ar because it was not sufficiently 
industrialized and had to roly on other countries. England fears 
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Jie next war may be a war with Soviet Russia at the Indian 
frontier. If India has not got her own big industries, the British 
Government will not be able to carry on the war properly on the 
frontier. This is too great a risk. Therefore, again, India should 


be industrialized. 

For these reasons, inevitably, British policy changed and the 
industrialization of India was decided upon. The larger imperial 
policy of Britain demanded it, even at the cost of Lancashire 
and some other British industries. Of course Britain made 
out that this change was due to the British Government’s 
exceeding love of India and her welfare. Having decided upon 
this policy, Britain took steps to ensure that the real control of 
the new industry in India would remain in the hands of British 
capitalists. The Indian capitalist is obligingly taken as a very 
junior partner in the concern. 

In 1916, during war-time, an Indian Industrial Commission was 
appointed, and two years later it reported, recommending that 
industries should be encouraged by government, and that new 
industrial methods should be introduced in agriculture. It also 
suggested that an attempt should be made to give universal 
primary education. As in the early days of factory development 
in England, mass elementary education was considered necessary 
in order to produce skilled labour. 

This commission was followed after the war by a host of other 
commissions and committees. It was even suggested that Indian 
industries should be protected by duties or tariffs. All this was 
considered a great victory for Indian industry. And so, to some 
extent, it was. But a closer analysis revealed certain interesting 
features. It was proposed to encourage foreign capital, which 
meant in effect British capital, to come to India; and British 
capital poured in. It was not only predominant, but overwhelm¬ 
ingly so. The vast majority of the big concerns were financed 
by British capital. So that tariff duties and protection in India 
resulted in protecting British capital in India! The great change 
in British policy in India had not proved so bad after all for the 
British capitalist. He had got a good sheltered market to spread 
out in and make bis dividends with the help of low wages to his 
workers. This proved to be advantageous to him in another way 
also. Having invested his capital in India, China, Egypt, and 
such countries, where wages were low, he threatened the English 
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workers in England with.a reduction of wages. He told them 
that he could not otherwise compete with the products of low 
wages in India, China, etc. And if the English workman objected 
to having his wages cut down, the capitalist told him that he 
would be regretfully compelled to shut up his factory in England 
and invest the capital elsewhere. 

The British Government in India also took many other steps 
to control industry in India. This is a complicated subject, and 
I do not propose to discuss it. But one thing I might mention. 
Banks play a very important part in modem industry, because big 
business often requires credit. The best of businesses may fail 
suddenly if these credit facilities are denied it. As the banks give 
this credit, you can appreciate what a lot of power they must 
have. They can make or mar a business. Soon after the war the 
British Government brought the entire banking system of the 
country under its control. In this way, and by the manipulation 
of the currency, the government can exercise vast power over 
Indian industries and firms. Further, in order to encourage British 
trade in India, they introduced “imperial preference”. This meant 
that if foreign goods are taxed for tariff purposes, British goods 
should be taxed less or not taxed at all, so that British goods 
may have an advantage over the others. 

The growing strength of the Indian capitalist classes and 
upper bourgeoisie during the war began to show itself in the 
political movement also. Politics gradually came out of the pre¬ 
war and early war lull, and various demands for self-government 
and the like began to be made. Lokamanya Tilak came out of 
prison after completing his long term.. The National Congress 
then, as I have told you, was in the hands of the moderate 
group, and was a small uninfluential body having little touch 
with the people. As the more advanced politicians were not in 
the Congress, they organized Home Rule Leagues. Two such 
leagues were started, one by Lokamanya Tilak and the other by 
Mrs. Annie Besant. For some years Mrs. Besant played an 
important part in Indian politics, and her great eloquence and 
powerful advocacy did much to revive interest in politics. The 
government considered her propaganda so dangerous that they 
even interned her, together with two of her colleagues, for some 
months. She presided over a session of the Congress in Calcutta, 
and was its first woman president. Some years later Mrs. Sarojini 
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was the second woman president of the Con^bfsi 
1916 a compromise was arrived at Jbetween the two wings 
of the Congress, the Moderate and the Extremist, tod both oF 
them attended the Lucknow session, held in December JL916. 
The compromise was of short duration, for within two years 
there was another split,. ancC die Moderates, now catling them- - 
selves Liberals, walked away* from the Congress, and they hav^ 
kept away ever .since. S r c 

The Lucknow Congress of 1916 marks.-the revival of the 
* National Congress. From that time onwards it. grew in strength 
v 'arid* importance and, for the first time in its-history, began to 
be really a national organization of the bourgeoisie or middle 
classes. v It had nothing to do With the nWses. as such; and they 
were not interested in it till Gandhiji came; So'that both' the 
so-called Moderates and Extremists represented more or less the 
samp class, the bourgeoisie . Tile Moderates represented, or rather 
were themselves, a handful of x>rosperous people., and those on 
the borderline of government service; the Extremists had the 
sympathy of the greater * part, of the middle classes and had 
many unemployed intellectuals within tlieir ranks. These intel¬ 
lectuals (and by this I mean simply more or less educated 
people) stiffened their ranks and also provided recruits to the 
ranks of the revolutionaries* There was no great difference :n 
;the objective dr ideals of the Moderates or the Extremists. They 
r both talked of self-government within the British Empire, and 
both were prepared to accept a part of it for the time being, the 
Extremist wanting more than the Moderate and using stronger 
language. The handful of revolutionaries of course wanted a full 
measure of freedom, but they had little influence with the 
leaders of the Congress. The essential difference between the 
Moderates- and the Extremists was that the former were a pros¬ 
perous party of the Haves and some huugers-on of the Haves, 
and tlie Extremists had a number of Have-nots also and, as the 
more extreme party, naturally attracted the youth of the country, 
most of whom thought- that strong language was a sufficient 
substitute for action^Of course these generalizations do not apply 
to .all thp individuals on either side; for instance; there was' 

" Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a very able and self-sacrificing leader 
of the' Moderates, who was certainly not a Have It was ho who 
founded the Servants of India Society. But neither he Moderates 
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the workers and the peasants. Tilak was, however, personally 
popular with the masses. 

The Lucknow Congress of 1916 was notable for another re¬ 
union, a Hindu-Muslim one. The Congress had always clung to 
a national basis, but in effect it was predominantly a Hindu 
organization, because of the overwhelming majority of Hindus in 
it. Some years before the war the Muslim intelligentsia, egged 
on to some extent by the government, had organized a separate 
body for themselves, called the All-India Muslim League. This 
was meant to keep the Muslinls away from the Congress, but 
scon it drifted towards the Congress, and at Lucknow there was 
an agreement between the two about the future constitution 
of India. This was called the Congress-League Scheme, and it 
laid down, among other things, the proportion of seats to be 
reserved for the Muslim minorities. This Congress-League 
Scheme then became the joint programme which was accepted 
as the country’s demand. It represented the views of the 
bourgeoisie , who were the only politically minded people at the 
time. Agitation grew on the basis of this scheme. 

The Muslims had grown more politically minded, and had 
joined hands with the Congress largely because of their exasper¬ 
ation at the British fighting Turkey. Because of sympathy for 
Turkey and a vigorous expression of it, two Muslim leaders, the 
Maulanas Mohamad AJi and Shaukat Ah, had been interned 
early in the war, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was also interned 
because of hi£ connections with Arab countries, where’ he was 
very popular owing to his writings. All this served'to irritate and 
annoy the Muslims, and they turned away from the government 
more and more. 

As the demand for self-government grew in India, the British 
Government made various promises and started inquiries in 
India which occupied the people’s attention. In the summer of 
1918 the then Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy 
presented a joint report—called, from their respective names, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report—which embodied certain pro¬ 
posals for reforms and changes in India. Immediately a great 
argument arose in the country over these tentative proposals. 
The Congress strongly disapproved of them and considered them 
insM(Tident. The Liberals welcomed them, and, because of this, 
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^t^^^parted company with the Congress. 

So matters stood in India when the war ended. Everywhere 
there was a lively expectation of change. The political baro¬ 
meter was rising, and the mild and soothing, the somewhat 
apologetic and ineffective, whispers of the Moderates were giving 
place to the more confident, aggressive, direct, and truculent 
shouts of the Extremists. But both the Moderates and the Extre¬ 
mists thought and talked in terms of politics and the outward 
structure of government; behind them British imperialism went 
on quietly strengthening its hold on the economic life of the 
country. 
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May 11, 1933 

I must tell you now something about recent events in India. 
We are naturally interested in them far more than in outside 
happenings, and I have to keep guard on myself so that I do 
not enter into too many details. Apart from our personal interest, 
however, India is today, as I have told you, one of the major 
problems of the world. It is the typical and classical country of 
imperialist domination. The whole structure of British imperia¬ 
lism has rested on it, and other countries have been lured on to 
the paths of imperialist adventure by this successful British 
example. 

I have told you in my last letter on India of the war-time 
changes that occurred here; of the growth of Indian industry 
and the Indian capitalist class, and of the change in British polity 
towards Indian industry. The industrial and commercial pres¬ 
sure from India on England was increasing, so also was the 
political pressure. All over the East there was a political awaken¬ 
ing, all over the world there was ferment and a malaise after the 
war. In India there was occasional evidence of violent revolu¬ 
tionary activity. The expectations of the people ran high. The 
British Government itself had felt that something must be done, 
and it had taken steps in the political field by an inquiry, fol¬ 
lowed by certain proposals for changes contained in the 



MMontagu-Chelmsford Report, and in the economic field by throw¬ 
ing out many sops to the rising bourgeoisie , while taking care 
to keep the citadels of power and exploitation in its own hands. 

For a short while after the war trade prospered and there 
was quite a boom period, during which enormous profits were 
made, especially in jute in Bengal. The dividends often amounted 
to over 10Q per cent. Prices went up, and to some extent, but 
comparatively little, wages increased also. With the prices rose 
the rent to be paid by tenants to their zamindars. Then came a 
slump, and trade began to languish. The condition of the indus¬ 
trial workers and the agriculturists became worse and discontent 
grew rapidly. There were many strikes in the factories owing 
to increasingly hard conditions. In Oudh, where the condition of 
the tenantry was particularly bad under the taluqadari system, 
a mighty agrarian movement grew almost spontaneously. Among 
the educated lower middle classes unemployment increased, and 
resulted in much suffering. 

This was the economic background in the early days of the 
' post-war period, and if you keep this in view, it will help you 
to understand the political developments. There was a militant 
spirit in the country which was manifesting itself in a variety of 
ways. Industrial labour was organizing* itself into trade unions 
and later building up an All-India Trade Union Congress; small 
zamindars and peasant proprietors were dissatisfied with the 
Government and were looking favourably towards political 
action; even tenants, like the proverbial worm, were trying to 
turn; and the middle classes, especially the unemployed, were 
definitely turning to politics, and a handful of them* to revolu¬ 
tionary activities. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and others were all 
equally affected by these conditions, for economic conditions 
pay little heed to religious cleavages. But Muslims, had been, 
in addition, greatly shaken up by the war against Turkey and 
the expectation that the British Government would take posses¬ 
sion of the jazirat-ul-Arab , the islands of Arabia, as they are 
called, the holy cities of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem (for 
Jerusalem is a holy city for the Jews, Christians and Muslims). 

So India waited after the war; resentful, rather aggressive, not 
very hopeful, but still expectant. Within a few months, die first 
fruits of the new British policy, so eagerly waited for, appeared 
in the shape of a proposal to pass special laws to control' the 
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^vJ^v0Mtioniuy movement. Instead of more freedom, there was to 
ue more repression. These Bills were based on the report of a 
committee and were known as the Rowlatt Bills. But very soon 
they were called the “Black Bills” all over the country, and were 
denounced everywhere and by every Indian, including even the 
most moderate. They gave great powers to the government and 
the police to arrest, keep in prison without trial, or to have a 
secret trial of, any person they disapproved of or suspected. A 
famous description of these Bills at the time was: na vakil, na 
appeal, na dalil. As the outcry against the Bills gained volume, 
a new factor appeared, a little cloud on the political horizon 
which grew and spread rapidly till it covered the Indian sky. 

This new factor was Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. He had 
returned to India from South Africa during war-time and settled 
down with his colony in an ashram in Sabarmati. He had kept 
away from politics. He had even helped die government in 
recruiting men for the war. He was, of course, very well known 
in India since his satyagraha struggle in South Africa. In 1917 
he had championed with success the miserable downtrodden 
tenants of the European planters in the Champaran District of 
Bihar. Later he had stood up for the peasantry of Kaira in 
Gujrat. Early in 1919 he was very ill. He had barely recovered 
from it when the Rowlatt Bill agitation filled the country. He 
also joined his voice to the universal outcry. 

But this voice was somehow different from the others. It was 
quiet and low, and yet it could be heard above the shouting of 
the multitude; it was soft and gentle, and yet there seemed to 
be steel hidden away somewhere in it; it was courteous and 
full of appeal, and yet there was something grim and frighten¬ 
ing in it; ever}* word used was full of meaning and seemed to 
carry a deadly earnestness. Behind the language of peace and 
friendship there was power and the quivering shadow of action 
and a determination not to submit to a wrong. We are familiar 
with that voice now; we have heard it often enough during the 
last fourteen years. But it was new to us in February and March 
1919; we did not quite know what to make of it, but we wore 
thrilled. This was something very different from our noisy polities 
of condemnation and nothing else, long speeches always ending in 
the same futile and ineffective resolutions of protest which nobody 
took very seriously. This was the politics of action, not of talk. 
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ahatma Gandhi organized a Satyagraha Sabhci of those v 
were prepared to break chosen laws and thus court imprison¬ 
ment. This was quite a novel idea then, and many of us were 
excited but many shrank back. Today it is the most common¬ 
place of occurrences, and for most of us it has become a fixed 
and regular part of our lives! 

As usual with him, Gandhi sent a courteous appeal and warn¬ 
ing to the Viceroy. \Vlien he saw that the British Government 
were determined to pass the law in spite of the opposition of 
a united India, he called for an all-India day of mourning, a 
hartal , a stoppage of business, and meetings on the first Sunday 
after the Bills became law. This was to inaugurate the Satyagraha 
movement, and so Sunday, April 6, 1919, was observed as the 
Satyagraha Day all over the country, in town and village. It 
was the first all-India demonstration of the kind, and it was a 
wonderfully impressive one, in which all kinds of people and 
communities joined. Those of us who had worked for this hartal 
were amazed at its success. It had been possible for us to 
approach only a limited number of people in the cities. But a 
new spirit was in the air, and somehow the message managed to 
reach the remotest villages of our huge country. For the first 
time the villager as well as the town worker took- part in a 
political demonstration on a mass scale. 

A week before April 6, Delhi, mistaking the date, had 
observed the halted on the previous Sunday, March 31. Those 
were days of an amazing comradeship and good-will among the 
Hindus and Muslims of Delhi, and the remarkable sight was 
witnessed of Swami Shraddhanand, a great leader of the Arya- 
Samaj, addressing huge audiences in the famous Jame Masjid of 
Delhi. On March 31, the police and the yhlitary tried to dis¬ 
perse the great crowds in the streets and shot at them, killing 
people. Swami Shraddhanand, tall and stately in his 
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sanydsins garb, faced with bared chest and unflinching look the 
bayonets of the Gurkhas in the Chandni Chowk. He survived 
them, and India was thrilled by the incident; but the tragedy 
of it is that less than eight years later he was treacherously 
stabbed to death by a Muslim fanatic, as he lay on his sick-bed 
Events marched rapidly after that Satyagraha Day on April 6. 
There was trouble in Amritsar on April 10, when an unarmed 
and bareheaded crowd, mourning for the arrest of its leaders. 
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itchlew and Satyapal, was shot at by the military 
hiany were killed; it thereupon took its mad revenge by killing 
five or six innocent Englishmen, sitting in their offices, and 
burning their bank buildings. And then a curtain seemed to 
drop on the Punjab. It was cut off from the rest of India by a 
rigid censorship; hardly any news came, and it was very difficult 
for people to enter or leave the province. There was martial law 
there, and the agony of this continued for many months. Slow ly, 
after weeks and months of agonized suspense, the curtain lifted 
and the horrible truth was known. 

I shall not tell you here of the horrors of the martial-law period 
in the Punjab. All the world knows of the massacre that took 
place on April 13 in the Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar, when 
thousands fell dead and wounded, in that trap of death from 
which there was no escape. The very word Amritsar has 
become a synonym for massacre. Bad as this was, there were 
other and even more shameful deeds all over the Punjab. 

It is difficult to forgive all this barbarity and frightfulness even 
after so many years, and yet it is not difficult to understand it. 
The British in India, by the very nature of their domination, 
feel always that they live on the edge of a volcano. They have 
seldom understood or hied to understand the mind or heart of 
India. They have lived their life apart, relying on their vast and 
intricate organization and the force behind it. But behind all 
their confidence there is always a fear of the unknown, and 
India, in spite of a century and a half of rule, is an unknown 
land to them. Memories of the Revolt of 1857 are still fresh in 
their minds, and they feel as if they lived in a strange and hostile 
country which might turn at any' moment on them and rend 
them. Such is their general background. When they saw a great 
movement rising in the country, hostile to them, their fears 
grew. When news of the bloody deeds that took place in Amritsar 
on April 10 reached the high officials of the Punjab in Lahore, 
their nerve failed them completely. They thought that this was 
another bloody revolt on a big scale, like the one of 18 >7, and 
that the lives of all English people were in danger. They saw 
red, and they determined to strike terror. Jallianwala Bagh and 
martial law and all that followed were the consequences of this 
attitude of mind. 

One can understand, although one cannot excuse, a frightened 
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person misbehaving, even though there was no real reasoil. 
his fright, but what amazed and angered India even more was 
the contemptuous justification of the deed many months after¬ 
wards by General Dyer, who had been responsible for the firing 
at Amritsar, and his subsequent barbarous neglect of the thou¬ 
sands of the wounded. That was none of my business”, he had 
said. Some people in England and the government mildly criti-' 
cized Dyer, but die general attitude of the British ruling class 
was displayed in a debate in the House of Lords in which praise 
was showered on him. All this fed the flames of wrath in India, 
and a great bitterness aroseudl over the country over the Punjab 
wrongs. Inquiry comm if tees had been appointed both by the , 
government and the Congress to find out what had actually 
occurred m the Punjab. The country awaited their report. 

Fiom that year April 13 has been a National Day for India, 
and the eight days from April 6 to April 13 the National Week. 
Jallianwala Bagh is now a place for political pilgrimage. It is 
an attractively laid out garden now, and much of the old horror 
of it has gone. But the memory lingers. * 

TnU year, in December 1919, by a curious coincidence, the 
Congress was held in Amritsar. No great decision was arrived 
at by this Congress because die result of die inquiries was 
awaited, but it was evident that the Congress had changed. 
■There was now a mass character about it and a new, and for 
some of the old Congressmen a disturbing, vitality. There was 
Lokamanya Tilak, uncompromising as ever, attending his test 
Congress, for he was to die before the next one was held. There 
was Gandhi, popular with the crowd, and just beginning his long 
pei iod of domination over the Congress and Indian politics. 
Ihoie came also to the Congress, straight from prison, many 
leaders who had been involved in monstrous conspiracy cases 
during the maitial-law days and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, but were now amnestied, and the famous Ali 
Brothers just released after many years’ detention. 

The next year the Congress took the plunge, and adopted 
Gandhij s programme of non-co-operation. A special session in 
Calcutta adopted this, and later the annual session in Nagpur 
confirmed it. The mediod of struggle was & perfectly peaceful 
one, non-violent as it was called, and its. basis was a refusal to 
help the government in its administration and/exploitation of 
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To begin with there were to be a number of boycol 
given by the foreign government, of official functions 
and the like, of law-courts both by lawyers and litigants, of 
official schools and colleges, and of the new councils under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Later the boycotts were to extend 
to the civil and military services and the payment of taxes. On 
the constructive side stress was laid on hand-spinning and 
khaddar, and on arbitration courts to take the place of the law- 
courts. Two other most important planks were Hindu-Muslim 
unity and the removal of untouchability among the Hindus. 

The Congress also changed its constitution and became a body 
capable of.action and at the same time it laid itself out for a 


mass membership. 

Now, this programme was a totally different thing from what the 
Congress had so far been doing; indeed, it was quite a novel 
thing in the world, for the Satijagraha in South Africa had been 
very limited in its scope. It meant immediate and heavy sacrifices 
for some people, like the lawyers, who were called upon to give 
up their practices, and the students who were asked to boycott 
the government colleges. It was difficult to judge it, as there 
were no standards of comparison. It is not surprising that the 
old and experienced Congress leaders hesitated and were filled 
with doubt. The greatest of them, Lokamanya Tilak, had died 
a little before this. Of the other prominent Congress leaders only 
one, Motilal Nehru, supported Gandhi in the early stages. But 
there was no doubting the temper of the average Congressman, 
or the man in the street, or the masses. Gandhi carried them off 
their feet, almost hypnotized them, and with loud shouts of 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai, they showed their approval of the new 
gospel of non-violent non-co-operation. The Muslims were as 
enthusiastic about it as the others. Indeed, the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee, under the leadership of the Ali Brothers, had adopted 
the programme even before the Congress did so. Soon the mass 
enthusiasm and the early successes of the movement brought 
most of the old Congress leaders into it. 

I cannot examine, in these letters, the virtues and defects oi 
this novel movement or the philosophy underlying it. That would 
bo too intricate a question, and perhaps no one c an do it satis¬ 
factorily enough except the author of the movement, Gandhi. 
Still, let us look at it from an outsider’s point of view and try 
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mderstand why it spread so rapidly and success.^^ 
have told you of the economic pressure on the masses and 
their steadily worsening condition under foreign exploitation 
and the growth -of unemployment among the middle classes. 
What was the remedy for this? The growth of nationalism turned 
people’s minds to the necessity for political freedom. Freedom 
was not only necessary because it was degrading to be depend¬ 
ent and enslaved, not only because,, as Tilak liad put it, it was 
our birthright and we must have it, but also to lessen the burden 
of poverty from our people. How was freedom to be obtained? 
Obviously, we were not going to get it by remaining quiet and 
waiting for it. It was equally clear that methods of mere protest 
and begging, which the Congress had so far followed with 
more or less vehemence, were not only undignified for a people, 
but weie also futile and ineffective. Never in history had such 
methods succeeded or induced a ruling or privileged class to 
part with power. History, indeed, showed us that peoples and 
classes who were enslaved had won their freedom through 
violent rebellion and insurrection. 

Armed rebellion seemed out of the question for the Indian 
people. We were disarmed, and most of us did not even know 
the use of arms. Besides, in a contest of violence, the organized 
power of the British Government, or any State, was far greater 
than anything that could be raised against it Armies might 
mutiny, but unarmed people could not rebel and face armed 
forces. Individual terrorism, on the other hand, the killing by 
bomb or pistol of individual officers, was a bankrupt’s creed. It 
was demoralizing for the people, and it was ridiculous to think 


that it could shake a powerfully organized government, however 
much it might frighten individuals. As I have told you, this 
kind of individual violence was even given up by the Russian 
revolutionaries. . 

What, then, remained? Russia had succeeded in her revolu¬ 
tion and established a. workers’ republic, and her methods had 
been mass actiop- backed by army support. But even in Russia 
the Soviets had succeeded at a time when the country and the 
old government had simply gone to pieces, as*a result o£ the 
war, and there was little left to oppose them. Besides, few 
people fn India knew at that time about Russia* or Marxism, 
or even thought in terms of the workers or peasants. 
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all these avenues led nowhere, and there seemed to Ue~ 
vay out of the intolerable conditions of a degrading servi¬ 
tude. People who were at all sensitive felt terribly depressed 
and help less. This was the moment when Gandhi put forward 
his programme of non-co-operation. Like Sinn Fein in Ireland, 
it taught us to rely on ourselves and build up our own strength, 
and it was obviously a very effective method of bringing pressure 
on the government. The government rested very largely on the 
co-operation, willing or unwilling, of Indians themselves, and 
if this co-operation were withdrawn and the boycotts practised, 
it was quite possible, in theory, to bring down the whole 
structure of government. Even if the non-co-operation did not 
go so far, there was no doubt that it could exert tremendous 
pressure on the government, and at the same time increase the 
strength of the people. It was to be perfectly peaceful, and yet 
it was not mere non-resistance. Satyagraha was a definite, 
though non-violent, form of resistance to what was considered 
wrong. It was, in effect, a peaceful rebellion, a most civilized 
form of warfare, and yet dangerous to the stability of the State. 

It was an effective way of getting the masses to function, and 
it seemed to fit in with the peculiar genius of the Indian people. 

It put as on our best behaviour and seemed to put the adversary 
in the wrong. It made usjshed the fear that crushed us, and we 
began to look people in the face as we had never done before, 
and to speak out our minds fully and frankly. A great weight 
seemed to be lifted from our minds, and this new freedom of 
speech and action filled us with confidence and strength. And, 
finally, the method of peace prevented to a large extent the 
growth of those terribly bitter racial and national hatreds which 
had always so far accompanied such struggles, and thus made 
the ultimate settlement easier. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this programme of non-co- 
operation, coupled with the remarkable personality of Gandhi, 
caught the imagination of the country and filled it with hope! 

It spread, and at its approach the old demoralization vanished. 
The new Congress attracted most of the vital elements in the 
country and grew in power and prestige. 

Meanwhile new councils and assemblies had been put up 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reform. The Moder¬ 
ates, now called Liberals, had welcomed them, and had become 
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ters and other officials under them. They had practi 
orged into the government and had no popular backing. The 
Congress had boycotted these legislatures, and little attention 
was paid to them in the country. AlPeyes were turned to the real 
struggle outside, in the towns and villages. For the first time, 
large numbers of Congress workers had gone to the villages and 
established Congress committees there and helped in the poli¬ 
tical, awakening of the villagers. 


Matters were coming to a head and, inevitably, the clash 
occurred, in December 1921. The occasion for this was the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to India, which had been boycotted by 
the Congress. Mass arrests took place all over India, and the 
gaols were filled with thousands of “politicals”. Most "of us had 
our first experience of the inside of a prison then. Even the 
president-elect of the Congress, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
was arrested, and Hakim Ajmal Khan presided in his place at' 
the Ahmedabad session. But Gandhi himself was not arrested 
then, and the movement prospered, and the number of those 
offering themselves for arrest always exceeded those who were 
arrested. As the well-known leaders and workers were removed 


to prison, new and inexperienced and sometimes even undesir¬ 
able men (and sometimes even secret police agents!) took their 
place, and there was disorganization and some violence. Early 
in 1922 a collision occurred at Chauri Cliaura near Gorakpur 
;n the U.P. between a crowd of peasants and the police, and 
this ended in the peasants burning the police station with some 
policemen inside it. Gandhi was greatly shocked at this and 
some other incidents, which showed that the movement was 
becoming disorganized and violent, and, at his suggestion, the 
Congress Executive suspended the law-breaking part of non- 
co-operation. Soon after this Gandhi was himself arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. This was in March 
1922. and thus ended the first phase of the .non-coroperatioh 


movement. 
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The first phase of the non-co-operation movement ended when • 
civil disobedience was suspended in 1922, but this suspension 
gave great dissatisfaction to many'Congressmen. There had been 
a great awakening, and about 3Q,0(X) civil resisters had gone to 
gaol. Was all this to count for nothing and the movement to be 
suddenly suspended in mid-career before it had achieved its 
object, simply because some poor excitable peasants had mis¬ 
behaved? Freedom was still far off and the British Government 
was functioning as before. In Delhi and in the Provinces there 
were Legislative Councils, but with no real power; the Congress 
had boycotted them. Gandhi was in gaol. 

There was much argument in the Congress ranks about the 
next step and a party, called the Swaraj Party, was formed to 
advocate a change in the policy of the Congress. They^sUggested 
that while the fundamental non-co-operation programme should 
be adhered to, it should be varied in one particular. The boy¬ 
cott of the Legislative Councils sltould be ended. This led to a 
split in the Congress,^ but ultimately the Swaraj Party had 
its way. 

Congressmen entered the Councils and made brave speeches 
and refused supplies. But their resolutions and votes were 
ignored by the Government and the Viceroy* certified the Budget, 
which the Assembly had thrown out. These activities of Congress¬ 
men in the Legislatures were good propaganda for a while, but 
they meant a lowering of the tone of the movement. They led 
to a divorce from the masses and to unsavoury compromises 
with reactionary groups. 

Let us try to understand some of the different forces and 
movements which were stirring India in these nineteen-twenties. 
Dominating almost everything else was the Hindu-Muslim 
question. Friction was increasing, and riots had occurred in 
many places in northern, India over petty questions like the 
right of playing music before mosques. This was a strange and 
sudden change after the remarkable unity of the non-co-operation 
days. How did this occur, and what was the basis of that unity? 
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(e basis of die national movement was largely econ 



distress and unemployment. This gave rise to a common anti- 
British Government feeling in all groups and a vague desire for 
Swaraj or freedom. This feeling of hostility formed the common 
link, and thus there was common action, but the motives of 
different groups were different. Swaraj had a different meaning 
for each such group-the unemployed middle class looked for¬ 
ward to employment, the peasant to a relief from the many 
burdens imposed on him by the landlord, and so on. Looking 
at this question from the point of view of religious groups, die 
Muslims had joined the movement, as a body, chiefly because 
of the Khilafat. This was a purely religious question affecting 
Muslims only, and non-Muslims had nothing to do with it. Gandhi, 
however, adopted it, and encouraged others to do so, because he 
felt it his duty to help a brother in distress. He also hoped in this 
way to bring the Hindus and Muslims nearer each odier. The 
general Muslim outlook was thus one of Muslim nationalism or 
Muslim internationalism, and not of true nationalism. For the 
moment the conflict between the two was not apparent. 

On the other hand, the Hindu idea of nationalism was 
definitely one of Hindu nationalism. It was not easy in this case 
(as it was in the case of die Muslims) to draw a sharp line 
between this Hindu nationalism and true nationalism. The two 
overlapped, as India is the only home of the Hindus and they 
form a majority diere. It was thus easier for the Hindus to appear 
as full-blooded nationalists dian for the Muslims, although each 
stood for his own particular brand of nationalism. 

Thirdly, there was what might be called real or Indian 
nationalism, which was something quite apart from these two 
religious and communal varieties and, strictly speaking, was the 
only form which could bo called nationalism in the modern 
sense of the word. In this third group there were, of course, both 
Hindus and Muslims and others. All these three kinds of nationa¬ 
lism happened to come together from 1920 to 1922, during the 
non-co-operation movement. The three roads were separate, but 
for the moment they ran parallel. 

Tire British Government was greatly taken aback by the mass 
movement of 1921, In spite of the long notice they had had, 
they did not know how to deal with it. The usual direct way 
°f arrest and punishment was ineffective, as this was the very 
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•uu^ Nvantecl by the Congress. So their secret service evolve 
technique to weaken the Congress from within. Police agents 
and Secret-Service men entered Congress Committees and 
created trouble by encouraging violence. Another metnod 
adopted was to send secret agents as sadhtis and faqirs to create 
communal trouble. 

Similar methods are, of course, always adopted by govern¬ 
ments ruling against the will of the people. They are the stock- 
in-trade of imperialist Powers. The fact that these methods 
succeed indicates the weakness and backwardness of the people, 
and not so much the sinfulness of the .government concerned. To 
be able to divide other people and make them clash with each 
other, and thus weaken them and exploit them, is in itself a 
sign of better organization. This policy can only succeed when 
there are rifts and cleavages on the other side. To say that the 
British Government created the Hindu-Muslim problem in India 
would be patently wrong, but it would be equally wrong to 
ignore their continuous efforts to keep it alive, and to discourage 
the coming together of the two communities. 

In 1922, after the suspension of the non-co-operation 
campaign, the ground was favourable for such intrigue. There 
was the reaction after a strenuous campaign which had sud¬ 
denly ended without apparent results. The three different roads 
which had run parallel to each other began to diverge and go 
apart. The Khilafat question was out of the way, Communal 
leaders, both Hindu and Muslim, who had been suppressed by 
the mass enthusiasm of the non-co-operation days, rose again 
and began taking part in public life. The unemployed middle- 
class Muslims felt that the Hindus monopolized all the jobs and 
stood in their way. They demanded, therefore, separate treat¬ 
ment and separate shares in everything. Politically, the Hindu- 
Muslim question was essentially a middle-class affair, and a 
quarrel over jobs. Its effect, however, spread to the masses. 

The Hindus were on the whole the better-off community. 
Having taken to English education earlier, they had got most 
of the government jobs. They were richer also. I he village 
financier or banker was the bania who exploited the small land¬ 
holders and tenants and gradually reduced them to beggary 
and himself took possession of the land, f he bania exploited 
Hindu and Muslim tenants and landholders alike, but his 
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oitation of the Muslims took a communal turn, especially in 
provinces where the agriculturists were mainly Muslim. The 
spread of machine-made goods probably hit the Muslims harder 
than the Hindus, as there were relatively more artisans among 
the Muslims. All these factors went to increase the bitterness 
between the two major communities of India and to strengthen 
Muslim nationalism, which looked to the community rather 
than to the country. 

The demands of the Muslim communal leaders were such as to 
knock the bottom out of all hope of true national unity in India, 
lo combat them on their own communal lines, Hindu com¬ 
munal organizations grew into prominence. Posing as true 
nationalists, they were as sectarian and narrow as the others. 

The Congress, as a body, kept away from the communal orga¬ 
nizations, but many individual Congressmen were infected. The 
real nationalists tried to stop this communal frenzy, but with 
little success; and big riots occurred. 

To add to the confusion, a third type of sectional nationalism 
arose—Sikh nationalism. In the past the dividing line between 
the Sikhs and the Hindus had been rather vague. The national 
awakening also shook up the virile Sikhs, and they began to 
work for a more distinct and separate existence. Large numbers^ 
among them were ex-soldiers, and these gave a stiffening to a* 
small but highly organized community, which, unlike most groups 
in India, was more used to action than to words. The bulk of 
them were peasant proprietors in the Punjab, and they felt 
themselves menaced by the town bankers and other city interests. 
This was the real motive behind their desire for a separate group 
recognition. To begin with, the Akdli movement, so called 
because the Akalis formed the active and aggressive group among 
the Sikhs, interested itself hi religious questions, or rather in the 
possession of property belonging to shrines. They came into 
conflict with the Government over this, and an amazing exhi¬ 
bition of courage and endurance was seen at the Guru-ka-bagh 
near Amritsar. The Akdli jath&s were beaten most brutally by 
the police, but they never retreated a step, nor did they raise 
their hands against the police. The Akalis won in the end and 
gained possession of their shrines. They then turned to the poli¬ 
tical field and rivalled the other communal groups in making 
extreme demands for themselves, 
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/e narrow communal feelings of different community 
|?6up nationalisms, as I have called them, were very unfortu¬ 
nate. And yet they were natural enough. Non-co-operation had 
stirred up India thoroughly, and the first results of this shaking- 
up were these group-awakenings and Hindu and Muslim and 
Sikh nationalisms. There were also many other smaller groups 
which gained self-consciousness, and esiiecially there were the 
so-called “Depressed Classes”. These people, long suppressed 
by the upper-class Hindus, were chiefly the landless labourers in 
the fields. It was natural that when they gained self-conscious¬ 
ness a desire to get rid of their many disabilities should possess 
them and a bitter anger against those Hindus who had for cen¬ 
turies oppressed them. 

Each awakened group looked at nationalism and patriotism 
in the light of its own interests. A group or a community is always 
selfish, just as a nation is selfish, although individuals in the 
community or nation may take an unselfish view. So each group 
wanted far more than its share and, inevitably, there was com 
flict. As inter-communal bitterness increased, the more extreme 
communal leaders of each group came to the front, for, 
in moments of anger, each group chooses as its representative 
the person who pitches his group demands highest and curses 
the others most. The conflict was aggravated in a variety of ways 
by the Government, especially by their encouraging the more- 
cxtreine communal leaders. So the poison went on spreading, 
and we seemed to be in a vicious circle from which there was 
no obvious way out. 

While these forces and disruptive tendencies were taking 
shape in India, Gandhi fell very ill in Yarvada prison and had 
to undergo an operation. He was discharged from prison early 
in 1924. He was greatly distressed by the communal troubles 
and, many months later, a big riot shocked him so much that 
he fasted for twenty-one days. Many “unity” conferences were 
held to bring about peace, but with little result. 

The effect of these communal wranglings and group nationa¬ 
lisms was to weaken the Congress as well as the Swaraj Party 
in the Councils. The ideal of Swaraj went into the background, 
as most people thought and talked in terms of their groups. The 
Congress, trying to avoid siding with any group, was attacked 
by communalists on every side. The principal work of the Con* 
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during these days was one of quiet organization and cottage 
industries ( khaddar ,) etc., and this helped it to keep in touch 
with the peasant masses. 

I have written at some length about our communal troubles, 
because they played an important part in our political life dining 
the nineteen-twenties. And yet we must not exaggerate them. 
There is a tendency to give them far more importance than they 
deserve, and every quarrel between a Hindu boy and a Muslim 
boy is considered a communal quarrel, and every petty riot is 
given great publicity. We must remember that India is a very 
big country, and in tens of thousands of tovVns and villages 
Hindus and Muslims live at peace with each other, and there 
is no communal trouble between them. Usually this kind of 
trouble is confined to a limited number of cities, though some¬ 
times it has spread to the villages. It must also be remembered 
that the communal question is essentially a middle-class question 
in India, and because our politics are dominated by the middle 
classes—in the Congress, in the Councils, in newspapers, and 
in almost every other form of activity—it assumes an undue 
prominence. The peasantry are hardly articulate; they have only 
begun to function politically in recent years in the village Con¬ 
gress Committees and in some Kiscin Sabhds and the like. The 
town workers, especially in the big factories* are a little more 
wide awake, and have organized themselves into trade unions. 
But even these industrial workers, and far more so the peasantry, 
look for leadership to individuals drawn from the middle classes. 
Let us now consider the condition of the masses, the peasantry 
and industrial labour, during this period. 

The rapid growth of Indian industry, which the war had 
brought about, continued for some years after the peace. British 
capital poured into India and a great number of new companies 
were registered to work new factories and industries. The larger 
industrial concerns and factories especially were financed by 
foreign capital, and thus big scale industry was practically con¬ 
trolled by British capitalists. A few years ago it was estimated 
that 87 per cent of the capital of companies working in India 
was British, and probably even this is an under-estimate. Thus 
the real economic hold of Britain over India increased. Big 
towns grew up. at the expense of smaller towns, and not of the 
villages T1 > textile industry grew especially, and so also mining. 
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were many committees and commissions appointed by 
tHe Government to consider the new problems of growing indus- 
trialization. These recommended that foreign capital should be 
encouraged, and generally favoured British industrial interests 
in India. A Tariff Board was appointed protecting Indian indus¬ 
tries. But this protection meant, as I have told you, protecting 
in many cases British capital in India. The price of these 
protected goods naturally rose in the markets, and this helped 
in raising to that extent the cost of living. So that the burden of 
protection fell on the masses or the purchasers of these goods, 
and the factory-owners got a sheltered market from which com¬ 
petition had been removed or lessened. 

With the growth of factories, there was naturally a growth in 
the numbers of the industrial wage-earning class. The Govern¬ 
ment estimate, as long ago as 1922, was that there were as many 
as 20,000,000 in this class in India. The landless unemployed 
of the rural areas drifted to the industrial towns to join this 
class, and they had to put up as a rule with shameful conditions 
of exploitation. Conditions which had existed in England 100 
years earlier, in the beginnings of the factory system, were now 
found in India—terrible long hours of work, miserable wages, 
degrading and insanitary living conditions. The class of factory- 
owners had one end in view: to make the most of the boom 
period by piling up profits; and they did so with great success 
for some years, paying huge dividends, while the condition of 
the workers remained miserable. The workers had no share in 
these mighty profits which they had created, but later, when 
the boom period was followed by a slump and trade declined, 
the workers were asked to share in the common misfortune by 
accepting lower wages. 

As the workers' organizations, the trade unions, grew, the 
agitation for better labour conditions, shorter hours of work, and 
higher wages grew with them. Influenced by this partly, and 
partly by the general world demand that labour should be 
treated better, the government passed a number of laws, improv¬ 
ing the lot of the factory-worker. I have told you already, in a 
previous letter, of the Factory Act that w as passed. In this it 
was laid down that children from twelve to fifteen should not 
work more than six hours a day. There was to be no night work 
for women and children. For grown-up men and women a 
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imum of eleven hours a day, and sixty hours a week (a 
working week consisting of six days) was fixed. This factory 
law, with some subsequent amendments, still holds. 

An Indian Mines Act was passed in 1923 to give some protec¬ 
tion to the unhappy workers who have to labour in the mines, 
chiefly coal-mines, underground. Children under thirteen were 
prohibited from working underground, but women continued 
doing so, and indeed formed nearly half the total number of 
workers. For grown-ups the maximum of work fixed for a week 
of six days was; for above-ground work, sixty, and for under¬ 
ground work, fifty-four. The maximum hours for a day are, I 
think, twelve hours. I am giving you these figures of hours of 
work to give you some idea of labour conditions. Even with 
their help you can have only a very partial idea, for in addition 
you must also know many other things, like the amount of wages, 
living conditions, etc., before a real idea is formed. We cannot 
go into such matters here. But it is something to realize how 
boys and girls and men and women have to work as long as 
eleven hours a day in the factories for a paltry wage which just 
keeps them alive. The kind of monotonous work they do in the 
factories is terribly depressing; there is no joy in it; and when 
they go home, dead tired, a whole family has usually to crowd 
into a small mud hovel with no sanitary conveniences. 

Some other laws were also passed which were of help to the 
workers. There was a Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1923, 
which laid down that in case of accidents, etc., some compen¬ 
sation had to be paid to the injured worker. And there w'as a 
Trade Union Act in 1926, dealing with the formation and recog¬ 
nition of trade unions. The trade-union movement grew in India 
with some rapidity during these days, especially in Bombay. An 
All-India Trade Union Congress w'as formed, but after a few- 
years of existence this split up into two groups. All over the 
world, ever since the war and the Russian Revolution, labour 
has been pulled in two different directions. There are the old 
orthodox and moderate trade unions attached to the Second 
International (about which I have told you previously), and 
there is the new and powerful attraction of Soviet Russia and 
the Third International. So, everywhere, the moderate and 
usually better-off factory-workers incline towards safety and the 
Second International, and the more revolutionary towards the 
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This pull look place in India also, and at the eqc 
there', was a split' Ever since N then the labour movement 
in India has been weak. 

•Of the peasantry I cannot add much -here, to what I have 
already written in previous letters. Their condition worsens, ahd 
they are getting more and more hopelessly involved in debt to 
the money-lender. The smaller landlords, the peasant proprietors 
and the tenants, all get caught in the clutches of the money- 
lender, the bania , the SaJiukar. Gradually, as the debt cannot be 
paid up, the land passes to this money-lender and the tenent 
becomes doubly his serf, botlvas the landlord and as the sahukar. 
Usually this bania landlord resides.in the city, and there are 
no intimate oontacts between him and his. tenantry. His 
continuous attempts are directed to getting as much money as is 
possible from the starving peasantry. The old zamincUir, living 
in the midst of his tenantry, might have shown some pity occas- 
sionally; the banker -zamindar, living in the city and sending 
agents for collections, hardly ever show^ this weakness. . 

Various official estimates of the.debts’of the agricultural classes 
have been made by Government committees. In 1930 it was 
es&mated that the total indebtedness of th’e t se classes in the , 
whole of India (excluding Burma) art}opnte<TfQ the prodigious , 
figure uf 8,030,000^)00 rupees. T*his includes' theMebte'of both- 
landlords, and cultivators.. This figure up greatly during 

the years of eeonohiic slump'and late*. V v 

Thus the agricultural classes, the v Small et K zQmir\dars and V 
tenants alike, are .sinking deeper and deeper into the morass, 
and there is no way out except a Radical way which would cut 
at the root of the present land system. 'Taxation is so arranged 
that the greatest burden of it falls \On the class which is the 
poorest and the least -able to bfenr it.' Expenditure gods largely 
to the army, to the civil services and to other British charges, 
from which the masses do not benefit. The expenditure on 
education is about nine pence per head, as corhp^red with 
15s. per head in Britain; tbps the British rate of educational 
expenditure is 73/£ times the Indian. * \ 

‘ Attempt^ Jiave often be$n made in the past to estimate the N 
national medme per' lieack of ‘ peculation in' Indi;^ , This is a 
difficult, matter, and estimates vary greatly* Dadabbai Naoroji 
calculated it m 1870 as Rs. 20 per head Recent estimate?; hi ov 
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up to Rs. 67, and even the most favourable, made by some 
Englishmen, do not go beyond Rs. 116. It is interesting to com¬ 
pare this with other countries. In the United States of America 
the corresponding figure is Rs. 1,925, and even this has been 
greatly exceeded since; in Britain it is is Rs. 1,000 per head. 1 
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I have written many letters to you about India and her past- 
far more than about any other country. But the past is now 
merging into the present, and this letter that I am beginning 
will, I hope, bring up the story to the India of today. I shall 
refer to some recent happenings which are fresh in our minds. 
The time for writing about them is not yet, for the tale is but 
half told. But all history ends rather abruptly in the present, and 
the remaining chapters of the story remain hidden in the 
future. And indeed the story has no ending; it goes on and on. 

Towards the end of 1927 the British Government announced 
that they would send a commission to India to make inquiries 
about future reforms and changes in the structure of govern¬ 
ment. This announcement was received by all political India 
with anger and condemnation. The Congress objected to it 
because it resented the idea that India should be periodically 
examined for her fitness of self-government. This was the phrase 
used by the British lo cover their desire to hold on to the country 
as long as possible. The Congress had long claimed for the country 
the right of self-determination, which had been so much adver¬ 
tised by the Allies during the World War, and it refused to 
admit the right of the British Parliament to dictate to India or 
to be the final arbiter of her future destiny. On these grounds 
the Congress objected to the new parliamentary commission. 
The moderate groups in India objected to the commission on 
other grounds, chiefly because there was no Indian member of 
it. It was a purely British commission. Although tlie grounds 

1 A rupee, at the present rate of exchange, is equal to one shilling and 
sixpence, 
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fction were different, the fact remains that almost e 
in India, including the most moderate, joined together in 
condemning it and in advocating its boycott. 

About that time, in December 1927, the Congress met in 
annual session in Madras, and resolved that its goal was national 
independence for India. This was the first time that the Con¬ 
gress had declared for independence. Two years later, in Lahore, 
independence became definitely the creed of the National Con- 
• gress. The Madras Congress also created the All-Parties 
Conference which had a brief but active career. 

The next year, 1928, saw the British commission in India. As 
I have said, it was generally boycotted and there were big 
demonstrations against it wherever it went. The Simon Com¬ 
mission it was called, from the name of its chairman, and “Simon 
go back ” became a familiar cry all over India. On many occasions 
the police indulged in lathi charges on the demonstrators; in 
Lahore even Lala Lajpat Rai was beaten by the police. Some 
months later Lalaji died, and| it was considered probable by 
doctors that the police beating had hastened lu> death. All t 
this naturally created great excitement and anger in the country. 

Meanwhile, the All-Parties Conference was trying to draw 
up a constitution and to find a solution for the communal tangle. 

It produced a report containing proposals for a constitution and 
the communal question. This report is known as the Nehru 
Report , as Pandit Motilal Nehru was the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee which drafted it. 

Another notable event of the year was a great peasant 
campaign at Bardoli in Gujrat against the increase in the 
revenue assessment by the Government. Gujrat has no big 
zaminddri system, as in the United Provinces; there are peasant 
proprietors there. Under the leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, these peasants put up a remarkably gallant fight and w on 
a great victory. 

The Calcutta Congress of December 1928 adopted the Nehru 
Report, which recommended a constitution similar to that ot the 
British Dominions. But even in adopting it, the Congress did 
so provisionally, and fixed a time-limit of one year. If there were 
no agreement with the British Government on this basis within 
a year, then the Congress was to revert to independence. Thus the 
Congress and the country were inevitably heading towards a crisis. 
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reduce wages. In Bombay it-Was particularly well organized, 
and great^ strikes Took place in .which 100,000 or more workers 
took part. Socialistic, and to seme extent communistic,' ideas 
began to spread- among the workers, and the Government, 
frightened by the revolutionary development, and by labour’s 
growing strength, suddenly arrested thirty-two labour leaders 
early in 1929 and started a big conspiracy case against them. 
This case- became famous all over the world as the Meerut 
case. After a trial lasting nearly four years almost all the accused 
were sentenced to prodigious terms of imprisonment. And the 
curious palt of it was that none of them was charged with an 
actual act of rebellion or even breach of the peace. Their offence 
seems to have been the holding of and the attempt to spread 
certain opinions. These sentences were greatly reduced on appeal. 

Another form of activity, smouldering underneath and some¬ 
times appearing on the surface, was that of the people believing 
in violent methods to bring about a revolution. This was chiefly 
in Bengal, tp some extent in the Punjab, and a little in the 
United Provinces. The British Government tried to suppress 
it in many ways*and there were numerous conspiracy cases. A 
special law, called the “Bengal Ordinance* was issued by the 
Government to enable them to arrest and keep in prison without 
trial any .one they chose to suspect. Under this ordinance mapy 
hundreds of Bengali youths \Wore arrested and imprisoned; 
"detenus’’ they were called, and there was no time-limit to the \ 
period of their imprisonment. It i$ .interesting to note that when 
this extraordinary ordinance was issued a Labour Government was 
in office in England, and was thus responsible for the ordinance. 

There were a number of acts of terrorism by these revolu¬ 
tionaries, most of them in Bengal. Three events, however, 
attracted special attention. One was the shooting of a British 
police officer in Lahore, who was supposed to have hit Lala 
Lajpat Rai at the demonstration, against the Simon Commission. 
The second was the throwing of\ bomb in the Assembly build- > 
ing in Delhi by Bhagat Singh and Balukeshwahi- D'ntt' Tins, 
bomb, however, did little damage and seems to have been meant 1 
merely, to create a big noise and attract the country’s attention. 


Ihc iJiird Occurred e was in Chittagong in 1930*just about the 
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vhen the Civil Disobedience movement was beginnir ^ 
a daring and big-scale raid on the armoury, and it met 
with some success. The government adopted every conceivable 
device to crush this movement. There were spies and informers 
and large numbers of arrests and conspiracy cases, and detenus 
(sometimes people, acquitted in a court of law, were imme¬ 
diately re-arrested and kept as detenus under the Ordinance), 
and parts of East Bengal were under military occupation, and 
people could not move without permits, nor could they go on 
bicycles, or even wear any dress they chose. There were heavy 
fines on whole towns and villages for the offence of not giving 
information to the police. 

In one of the conspiracy cases in Lahore in 1929 one of the 
prisoners, Jatindranath Das, went on hunger strike as a protest 
against gaol treatment. This boy stuck to it to the very end, 
and died of it on the sixty-first day. Jatin Das's self-immolation 
deeply affected India. Another event that shocked and pained 
the country was the execution of Bhagat Singh early in 1931. 

I must go back to Congress x>olitics now. The year of grace 
fixed by the Calcutta Congress was expiring. Towards the end 
of 1929 the British Government made an effort to prevent the 
serious developments which were in the air. It made a vague 
declaration about future progress. Even then the Congress offered 
its co-operation, subject to certain conditions. These conditions 
not being fulfilled, the Lahore Congress oi December 1929 inevit¬ 
ably decided in favour of independence and a struggle to attain it. 

So 1930 opened with the air dark with the shadow of coming 
events. There were preparations for Civil Disobedience. The 
Assembly and Councils were boycotted again and Congress 
members resigned from them. On January 26, a special pledge 
of independence was taken all over the country at innumerable 
gatherings in the cities and villages, and the anniversary of 
that day is celebrated annually as Independence Day. In March 
began Gandhi's famous march to Dandi on the sea coast to 
break the salt law there. He had chosen the salt tax to initiate 


his campaign, because this tax fell heavily on the poor, and was 
thus an especially bad tax. 

By the middle of April 1930 the Civil Disobedience campaign 
was in full swing; and not only was the salt law violated every¬ 
where, but other laws also. There was peaceful rebellion II 
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ie country, and new laws and ordinances came in ra 
sSrcession in order to crush it. But these very ordinances became 
the objects of Civil Disobedience. There were mass arrests, and 
brutal lathi charges became frequent occurrences, and firing at 
peaceful crowds, and a proscription of Congress committees, and 
gagging of the Press, and censorship, and beatings, and harsh 
gaol treatment. There was ordinance rule on the one side, and 
a determined and systematic breach of these ordinances on the 
other, as well as a boycott of foreign cloth and British goods. 
Nearly 100,000 persons went to prison, and for a while this 
peaceful and yet determined struggle in India held the worlds 
attention. 



Three facts I should like to bring to your notice. The first was 
the remarkable political awakening of the North-West Frontier 
Province. Right at the beginning of the struggle, in April 1930 
there was a tremendous shooting down of peaceful crowds in 
Peshawar, and right through the year our frontier countrymen 
endured an amazing amount of brutal treatment with gallant 
fortitude. This was doubly remarkable, as the frontier people 
are very far from being peaceful and they flare up at the slightest 
provocation. And yet they held their peace. It was surprising, 
and most creditable, for newcomers to the political field, like the 
Pathans, to come immediately to the forefront and play such a 
brave part. 

The second noteworthy fact, and certainly the most out¬ 
standing event of a great year, was the remarkable awakening 
of Indian women. The way hundreds of thousands of them shed 
their veils and, leaving their sheltered homes, came into the 
street and the marketplace to fight side by side in the struggle 
with their brothers, and often put to shame their menfolk, was 
something that could haully be believed by those who did not 
see it. 

The third fact worth noting was that, as the movement 
developed, economic factors came into play so far as the 
peasantry were concerned. The year 1930 was the first year of 
a great world crisis, and prices of agricultural produce fell 
greatly. The peasantry were hard hit by this, as their income 
depends on their selling their produce. The non-payment of 
taxes, therefore, fitted in with their distress, and Swaraj became 
for tl 'em not just a distant political goal but, what was more 
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an immediate economic question. Thus the mfc 
Tnent began to have a new and a more intimate meaning for 
them, and an element of class conflict, as between landlords and 
tenants, came in. This was so especially in the United Provinces 
and in western India. 

While Civil Disobedience was flourishing in India, across the 
seas in London a Round Table Conference was held by the 
British Government with much pomp and circumstance. The 
Congress had nothing to do with it. The Indians who went to 
it were all Government nominees. Like marionettes, or shadow 
figures without substance, they flitted about that London stage, 
well realizing that the real struggle was taking place in India. 
The Government kept the communal problem in the forefront 
of the discussions to show up the weaknesses of the Indians; 
they had taken care to nominate the most extreme communalists 
and reactionaries to the conference, so that there was no chance 
whatever of a settlement. 

In March 1931 there came a truce or a provisional settlement 
between the Congress and the Government to enable further 
discussions to take place. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact this was called. 
Civil Disobedience was discontinued and thousands of Civil 
Disobedience prisoners were released and the ordinances were 
withdrawn. 

The year 1931 saw Gandhi attend the second Round Table 
Conference in London on behalf of the Congress. In India itself 
three problems assumed importance and held the attention both 
of the Congress and the Government. The first was Bengal, 
where the Government carried on a severe campaign against 
political workers under the guise of putting down terrorism. A 
new and far stiffer ordinance was issued, and Bengal knew no 
peace in spite of the Delhi settlement. 

The second problem was in the Frontier Province, where the 
political awakening was still driving the people to action. Under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, a huge, disciplined 
but peaceful organization was spreading. The fChudai Khid - 
matgdr they were called, and sometimes “Red-shirts’", because 
they wore a red uniform (and not because of any affiliation with 
socialists or communists). Government did not like this move¬ 
ment at all. It was afraid of it, as it knew the worth of a good 
Pa than fighter. 
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e third problem arose in the United Provinces. The 
ant had been very hard hit by the world depression and the 
fall in prices. He could not pay his. rent. Some remissions were 
given to him, but they were not considered enough. The Con¬ 
gress tried to mediate for him, without much result. Matters 
came to a .head when the time for rent collections came in 
November 1931. The Congress, beginning with Allafiabad 
district, advised the tenants as \yell as the zamindars to withhold 
the payment of yent and revenue pending a settlement of the 
question of remissions.. Forthwith the Government countered 
this by an ordinance for the United Provinces. It was a very 
stiff and comprehensive ordinance, giving full powers to the 
district officials to crush every kind of activity, and even to 
prevent the movements of individuals. 

Close on the heels of this came two ^amazing ordinances for 
the Frontier Province, and both there and in the U.P. arrests 
of leading Congressmen took place. 

Such was tlie position that faced Gandhi when he returned, 
without success, from London in the last week of the yeajr: 
three provinces under ordinance rule and several of his colleagues 
already in prison. Within a week the Congress had declared Civil 
Disobedience again and the Government, on its part, had out¬ 
lawed thousands of Congress committees and a host of allied 
organizations. 

This struggle was far stiffer than the one of 1930. The Govern¬ 
ment prepared themselves carefully for it, profiting by previous 
experience. The veil of legality ^nd the forms of law were set 
aside and, under all-embracing ordinances, a kind of martial 
law under civil officers prevailed over the country. The real 
brute force of the State was very much in evidence. This was a 
natural development, for the more powerful grows the national¬ 
ist movement, and the more it threatens fhe very basis of the 
foreign Government,' the fiercer becomes the latter s resistance. 
The pious phrases of trusteeship and goodwill are*put aside, 
and the bludgeon and the bayonet appears as the real props of 
foreign rule. Law becomes the will not only of the Viceroy at 
the top, but of each petty official, who can do what he wills, well 
knowing thaFhe will be supported by his superiors. The Secret 
Service and the C.I.D. especially spread out everywhere, as in 
the Russia of Tsarist days, and grow in power. There are no 
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and the appetite for unrestrained power grows with use. 
A government which governs chiefly through its Secret Service, 
and a country which suffers under this, are soon demoralized. 
For every Secret Service luxuriates in an atmosphere of intrigue, 
spies, lies, terrorism, provocation, frame-ups, blackmail and the 
like. During the last three years in India the excessive powers 
given to petty officials and the police and the C.I.D. and the 
use made of them have resulted in a progressive brutalization 
and deterioration of these services. The object aimed at was 
terrorization. 

I must not go into details. One interesting feature of the 
Governments policy on this occasion w*as a widespread confis¬ 
cation of property, houses, motor-cars, moneys in banks, etc., 
both of organizations and individuals. This w T as meant to strike 
at the middle-class supporters of the Congress. A minor but 
striking feature of one of the ordinances w as that parents and 
guardians were to be punished for the offences of their children 
or w r ards! 

While all this w r as taking place, the British propaganda 
machine was busy in painting a rosy picture of India. In India 
itself no newspaper dared to print the truth for fear of conse ¬ 
quences—even the publication of the names of persons arrested 
w r as an offence. 

But the most revealing feature of British policy in India has 
been its attempt to form an alliance with all the most reactionary 
elements in India. The British Empire stands today relying on 
feudal and other extreme forces of reaction in its attempt to 
fight the forces of progress. They have tried to rally "vested 
interests” to their support, frightening them with fear of social 
revolution if the British authority were removed from India. 
The feudal princes are the first line of defence; then come the 
big zamindar classes. By clever manoeuvring and pushing the 
extreme communalists to the front, the problem of minorities 
has been made a barrier to Indian freedom. Recently, the 
remarkable sight was witnessed of the British Government ex¬ 
pressing every sympathy and cordiality with the extreme religi¬ 
ons reactionaries among the Hindus over the temple entry 
question. Everywhere the British seek their support in reaction 
and narrow bigotry and a misguided self-interest. 

A mass struggle has one great advantage. It is the best and 
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est method, though perhaps a painful one, of giving _ 

education to the masses. For the masses need the “school¬ 
ing of big events”. Ordinary peace-time political activity, such 
as elections in democratic countries, often confuses the average 
person. There is a deluge of oratory, and every candidate pro¬ 
mises all manner of fine things, and the poor voter, or the man 
in the field or factory or shop, is confused. There are no very 
clear lines of cleavage for him between one group and another. 
But when a mass struggle comes, or in time of revolution, the 
real position stands out clearly, as if lit up by lightning. In such 
moments of crisis, groups or classes or individuals cannot hide 


their real feelings or character. Truth will out. Not only is a 
time of revolution a test of character, of courage, endurance, 
and selflessness, it also brings out the real conflicts between 
different classes and groups, which had so far been covered up 
by fine and vague phrases. 

Civil Disobedience in India has been a national struggle; it 
has certainly not been a class struggle. It has definitely been a 
middle-class movement with peasant backing. It could not there¬ 
fore separate the classes as a class movement would have done. 
And yet even in this national movement there was to some extent 
a lining up of classes. Some of these, like the feitdal princes, the 
taluqadars and big zamindars , aligned diemselves completely 
with the government, preferring their class interest to national 
freedom. 

The growth of the national movement, under the leadership of 
the Congress, resulted in the peasant masses joining the Con¬ 
gress and looking to it for relief from their many burdens. This 
increased the power of the Congress greatly and at the same 


time it gave it a mass outlook. While the leadership remained 
middle class, this was tempered by pressure from below 7 , and 
agrarian and social problems occupied the Congress more and 
more. A gradual leaning towards socialism also developed. This 
was evidenced by an important resolution on ^fundamental 
rights and economic programme, which was passed by the 
f^arachi Congress in 1931. This resolution laid down that 
fire constitution should guarantee certain well-recognized 
democratic fights and liberties as well as the rights of minori¬ 
ties'. It further stated that'ke\ and basic industries and services 
should be State-controlled. The struggle for independence began 
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n something much more than political freedom, 
feral content was given to it. The real question became one of 
ending the poverty and exploitation of the masses, and inde¬ 
pendence was a means to this end. 

While the Civil Disobedience struggle was going on in India 
and vast numbers of political workers were in prison, the British 
Government put forward their proposals for Indian constitu¬ 
tional reform. A restricted form of provincial autonomy was 
suggested and a Federation in which the feudal princes would 
have a dominating voice. Every conceivable safeguard that the 
wit of man could devise was proposed by the Government, not 
only to hold on to their interests, but to strengthen their three¬ 
fold occupations of India—military, civil, and commercial. Every 
vested interest was fully protected, and the most important, 
that of Britain, was most effectively safeguarded. Only the 
interests of the three hundred and fifty odd millions of India 
seemed to have been overlooked. These proposals met with a 
storm of opposition in India. 

I have neglected Burma, and must tell you something about 
her. The Burmese people did not take part in the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movements of 1930 or 1932. But in 1930 and 1931 
there was a great peasant revolt in North Burma due to great 
economic distress. This revolt was put down with considerable 
barbarity by the British Government. Attempts are now being 
made to separate Burma from India politically, so that, in the 
event of India gaining freedom, Burma might continue to be 
exploited by British imperialism. Burma has considerable import¬ 
ance because of her oil and timber and mineral resources. 

Note (October 1938): 

Since this letter wras written, five and a half years ago in 
prison, many changes have taken place in India. At that time 
the Civil Disobedience movement was still being earned on, 
though in an attenuated form, and large numbers of Congress¬ 
men were in gaol. The Congress itself, with its thousands of 
committees and allied organizations, had been declared illegal. 
In 1934 Civil Disobedience wras stopped by the Congress and the 
Government withdrew the ban against the Congress. The old 
policy of boycotting the legislatures wras varied by the Congress 
and elections to the Central Assembly were contested with 
considerable success. 
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1935, after long debate, the British Parliament passed the 
ovemment of India Act, which laid down a new constitution 
for India. According to this, there was a measure of provincial 
autonomy, with numerous safeguards, and a federation between 
the Provinces and the Indian States. The Act met with wide¬ 
spread opposition in India, and the Congress rejected it. The 
safeguards and “special powers” in the hands of the Governors 
and the Viceroy were especially objected to as taking the sub¬ 
stance out of provincial autonomy; the Federation was even 
more strongly opposed, as this perpetuated the autocratic 
regime in the States and brought about an unnatural and un¬ 
workable union between feudal and autocratic units and the 
semi-democratic provinces. It was looked upon as a deliberate 
attempt to smother the political and social progress of India and 
to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism, both directly and 
through the feudal princes. A communal arrangement was also 
made a part of the new constitution which created numerous 
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separate electorates. This was welcomed by some minorities, % 
which profited to some extent by it, but was condemned on the 
ground of being anti-democratic and a barrier to progress. 

The part of the Government of India Act dealing with Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy was applied early in 1937, and general elections 
were held all over India in accordance with it. The Congress, 
although rejecting the Act, decided to participate in these 
elections, and a very vigorous and widespread election cam¬ 
paign was conducted throughout the country. In the great 
majority of provinces the Congress had overwhelming success, 
and Congrcss-inen formed the majority party in most of the new 
provincial legislatures. The question whether they should accept 
office as ministers in the Provincial Governments or not was 
hotly debated. Ultimately the Congress decided to accept office, 
but it made it clear that the old objective of independence and 
the old policy remained, and office was to be accepted to further 
that policy and to strengthen the country in its struggle for 
independence. Further, it laid down that the safeguards should- 
not be used by the Governors. 

As a result of this decision, Congress ministries were formed 
' in seven provinces: Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa, and the North-West Frontier Province. 

A coalition ministry was formed some time later by the Con- 
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... Assam. The two principal provinces where there wefe 
non-Cohgress ministers were Bengal and the Punjab. 

The fprmatioh. of Congress ministries led to the lelease of 
political prisoners and the removal of restrictions on civil liberties 
in those areas. The masses welcomed the change and looked 
forward expectantly to a rapid improvement in their condition. 
Political consciousness among the people increased rapidly and 
agrarian and workers’ movements gathered momentum. There 
were many strikes. The ministries immediately undertook agra¬ 
rian and debt legislation to lighten the burden on the peasantry, 
and tried to better ,the condition of the industrial workers. 
Something' was done but, circumstanced as they were and work¬ 
ing within the limitations of the Act, no far-reaching social 
changes could be attempted. 

There were frequent conflicts between the Congress Ministers 
and the Governors,. and on two occasions the ministers offered 
their resignations. An acceptance of these resignations would 
have led to a major clash between the Congress and the British 
Government. This was not desired by the latter, and the view¬ 
point of the ministers prevailed. The situation is, however, essen¬ 
tially unstable and conflicts are inevitable. For the Congress 
this is a passing phase and the objective remains independence. 

A major conflict may be precipitated by an attempt on the 
part of the British Government to impose Federation. This has 
so far not been done because of the strong opposition to it. The 
Congress today is more powerful than at any previous period of 
its existence and it cannot be ignored. It is determined not to 
% submit to the proposed Federation. The Congress demand is 
fqr a Constituent Assembly, * elected by adult franchise, which 
would frame a constitution fot a free India. 

The 'communal problem has again assumed importance in 
India and has caused' fri-ctign.-There is a tendency, however, for 
economic arid social questions to come to the forefront and to 
divert attention from communal and religious cleavages. 

The mass awakening Jn India has spread to the Indian States, 
and powerful movements are growing in many States demand¬ 
ing responsible government. This has-been notably so in Mysore, 
Kashmir, and Travancojre among the major states. These demands 
have been met, especially in Travancore recently, by brutal 
suppression and violence cu the part of the State uuthoiities. In 
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y of these semi-feudal states (such as Kashmir), the ad 
tration is controlled by British Officials. 

During the last few years India has taken a growing interest 
in international affairs and has sought to see its own problem in 
relation to the world problem. The events in Abyssinia, Spain, 
China, Czechoslovakia, and Palestine have moved the people 
of India deeply, and the Congress is beginning to develop a 
foreign policy. This policy is one of peace and of support of 
democracy. It is equally opposed to imperialism and fascism. 

Burma was separated from India in 1937. It has been given 
a legislative assembly which is similar to the provincial assemb¬ 
lies in India. 
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THE LAST LETTER 


August 9, 1933 

We have finished, my dear; the long story has ended. I need 
write no more, but the desire to end off with a kind of flourish 
induces me to write another letter—the Last Letter! 

It was time I finished, for the end of my two-year term draws 
near. In three and thirty days from today I should be discharged, 
if indeed I am not released sooner, as the gaoler sometimes 
threatens to do. The full two years are not over yet, but I have 
received three and a half months’ remission of my sentence, as 
all well-behaved prisoners do. For I am supposed to be a well- 
behaved prisoner, a reputation which I have certainly done 
nothing to deserve. So ends my sixth sentence, and I shall go 
out again into the wide world, but to what purpose? A quoi bon? 
When most of my friends and comrades lie in gaol arid the whole 
country seems a vast prison. 

What a mountain of letters I have written! And what a lot of 
good ? wadeshi 1 ink I have spread out on swadeshi paper. Was 
it worth while, I wonder? Will all this paper and ink convey 
any message to you that will interest you? You wall say, yes, of 
course, for you will feel that any other answer might hurt me, 
and you are too partial to me to take such a risk. But whether 

1 Swadeshi means made in one’s own country. 
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re for them or not, you cannot grudge me the jo; 

6 written them, day after day, during these two long years. 
It was winter when I' came. Winter gave place to our brief 
spring, slain all too soon by the summer heat; and then, when 
the ground was parched and dry and men and beasts panted for 
breath, came the monsoon, with its bountiful supply of fresh 
and cool rain-water. Autumn followed, and the sky was wonder¬ 
fully clear and blue and the afternoons were pleasant. The 
year’s cycle-was over, and again it began: winter and spring 
and summer and the rainy season. I have sat here, writing to 
you and thinking of you, and watched the seasons go by, and 
listened to the pit-a-pat of the rain on my barrack roof 


“O doux bruit de la pluie. 

Parterre ct sur les toits! 

Pour tin ccetir qui sennuic , 

Oh! 1e chant dc la pltticr 

Benjamin Disraeli, the great English statesman of the nine¬ 
teenth century, has written: “Other men condemned to exile 
and captivity, if they survive, despair; the man of letters may 
reckon those days as the sweetest of his life/* He was writing 
about Hugo Grotius, a famous Dutch jurist and philosopher of 
the seventeenth century, who was condemned to imprisonment 
for life, but managed to escape after two years. He spent ,these 
two years in prison in philosophic and literary work. There have 
been many famous literary gaolbirds, the two best known -per¬ 
haps being the Spaniard, Cervantes, who wrote Don Quixote, 
and the Englishman, John Bunyan, the author of The Pih'jim’s 
Progress . 

I am not a man of letters, and I ani not prepared to say that 
the many years I have spent in gaol have been the sw eetest in 
my life, but 1 must say that reading and writing have helped me 
wonderfully to get through them. I am not a literary man, and 
I am not a historian; what, indeed, am I? T find it difficult to 
answer that question. I have been a dabbler in many things; l 
began with science at college, and then took to the' law, and. 
after developing various other interests in life, finally adopted 
the popular and widely practised profession of gaol-going in 
India! 

You must not take what I have written in these letters as the 
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authority on any subject. A politician wants to have u 
t every subject, and he always pretends to know much 'more 
than he actually does. He has to be watched carefully! These 
letters of mine are but superficial sketches joined together by a 
thin thread. I have rambled on, skipping centuries and many 
important happenings, and then pitching my tent for quite a 
long* time on some event which interested me. As you will notice, 
my likes and dislikes are pretty obvious, and so also sometimes 
are my moods in gaol. I do not want you to take all this for 
granted; there may, indeed, be many errors in my accounts. A 
prison, with no libraries or reference books at hand, is not the 
most suitable place in which to write on historical subjects. I 
have had to rely very largely on the many note-books which I 
have accumulated since I began my visits to gaol twelve years 
ago. Many books have also come to me here; they have come 
and gone, for I could not collect a library here. I have shame¬ 
lessly taken from these books facts and ideas; there is nothing 
original in what I have written. Perhaps occasionally you may 
fm:l my letters difficult to follow; skip those parts, do not mind 
them. Ihe grown-up in me got the better of me sometimes, and 
T wrote as I should not have done. 


I have given you the barest outline; this is not history; they 
arc just fleeting glimpses of our long past. If history interests you, 
if you feel some of the fascination of history, you will find your 
way to many books which will help you to unravel the^threads 
of past ages. But reading books alone will not help. If you would 
know the past you must look upon it with sympathy and with 
understanding. To understand a person who lived long ago, 
you will have to understand his environment, the conditions 
under which lie lived, thejdeas that filled his mind. It is absurd 
for us to judge of past people as ii they lived now and thought 
as we do. There is no one to defend slavery today, and yet 
the great Plato held that slavery was essential. Within recent 


times scores of thousands of lives were given in an effort to 
retain slavery in the United States. We cannot judge the past 
from tiie standards of the present. Every one will willingly 
admit this. But every one will not admit the equally absurd 
habit of judging the present by the standards of the past. The 
various religions have especially helped in petrifying oid beliefs 
and faiths and customs, which may have had some use in the 
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country of tlieir birth, but which are singularly unsifflv 


able in our present age. 


If, then, you look upon past history with the eye of sympathy, 
the dry bones will fill up with flesh and blood, and you will 
see a mighty procession of living men and women and children 
in every age and every clime, different from us and yet very 
like us, with much the same human virtues and human failings. 
History is not a magic show, but there is plenty of magic in it 
for those who have eyes to see. 

Innumerable pictures from the gallery of history crowd our 
minds. Egypt—Babylon—Nineveh—the old Indian civilizations— 
the coming of the Aryans to India and tlieir spreading out over 
Europe and Asia—the wonderful record of Chinese culture— 
Knossos and Greece—Imperial Rome and Byzantium—the 
triumphant march of the Arabs across two continents-the 
renaissance of Indian culture and its decay—the little-known 
Maya and Aztec civilizations of America—the vast conquests of 
the Mongols--the Middle Ages in Europe with their wonderful 
Gothic cathedrals—the coming of Islam to India and the Moghal 
Empire—the Renaissance of learning and art in western Europe 
—the discovery of America and the sea-routes to the East—the 
beginnings of Western aggression in the East—the coming of the 
big machine and the development of capitalism—the spread of 
industrialism and European domination and imperialism—and 
the wonders of science in the modern world. 

Groat empires have risen and fallen and been forgotten by 
man for thousands of years, till tlieir remains were dag up 
again by patient' explorers from under the sands that covered 
them. And yet many An-idea, many a fancy, has survived and 
proved stronger and more persistent than the empire. 



Down a-clown the deeps of thought; 
Greece is fallen and Troy town, 

Glorious Rome hath lost her crown, 

Venice' pride is nought. 

But the dreams tlieir children dreamed 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 
Shadowy as ; be shadows seemed. 

Airy nothing, us they deemed. 

These remain.!* 


So sings Mary Coleridge. 
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^ ’he past brings us many gifts; indeed, all that we have today 
of culture, civilization, science, or knowledge of some aspects 
of the truth, is a gift of the distant or recent past to us. It is 
right that we acknowledge our obligation to the past. But the 
past does not exhaust our duty or obligation. We owe a duty to 
the future also, and perhaps that obligation is even greater than 
the one we owe to the past. For the past is past and done with, 
we cannot change it; the future is yet to come, and perhaps 
we may be able to shape it a little. If the past has given us 
some part of the truth, the future also hides many aspects of the 
truth, and invites us to search for them. But often the past is 
jealous of the future and holds us in a terrible grip, and we 
have to struggle with it to get free to face and advance towards 
the future. 


History, it is said, has many lessons to teaeh us; and there is 
another saying that history never repeats itself. Both are true, 
for we cannot learn anything from it by slavishly trying to copy 
it, or by expecting it to repeat itself or remain stagnant; but 
we can learn something from it by prying behind it and trying 
to discover the forces that move it. Even so, what we get is 
seldom a straight answer. “History”, says Karl Marx, <f has no 
other way of answering old questions than by putting new ones.” 

The old days were days of faith, blind, unquestioning faith. 
The wonderful temples and mosques and cathedrals of past cen¬ 
turies could never have been built but for the overpowering faith 
of the architects and builders and people generally. The very 
stones that they reverently put one on top of the other, or carved 
into beautiful designs, tell us of this faith.'The old temple spire, 
the mosque with its slender minarets, the Gothic cathedral—all 
of them pointing upward with an amazing intensity of devotion, 
as if offering a prayer in stone or marble to the sky above-thrill 
us even now, though we may be lacking in that faith of old 
of which they are the embodiments. But the days of that faith 
are gone, and gone with them is that magic touch in stone. 
Thousands of temples and mosques and cathedrals continue to 
be built, but they lack the spirit that made them live during the 
Middle Ages. There is little difference between them and the 
commercial offices which are so representative of our age. 

Our age is a different one; it is an age of disillusion, of doubt 
;enj uncertainty and questioning. We can no longer accept many 
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them, in Asia or in Europe or America. So vve search for nev. 
ways, new aspects of the truth more in harmony with our envi¬ 
ronment. And we question each other and debate and quarre, 
and evolve any number of “isms” and philosophies. As in the 
days of Socrates, we live in an age of questioning, but that 
questioning is not confined to a city like Athens; it is 
world-wide. 

Sometimes the injustice, the unhappiness, the brutality of the 
world oppress us and darken our minds, and we see no v. ay 
out. With Matthew Arnold, we feel that there is no hope in 
the world and that all we can do is to be true to one another. 


“ For the 'world which seems 
To he before us, like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really, neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night." 


And yet if we take sucli a dismal view we have not learnt 
aright the lesson of life or of history. For history teaches us of 
growth and progress and of the possibility of an infinite advance 
for man. And life is rich and varied, and though it has many 
swamps and marshes and muddy places* it has also the great 
sea, and the mountains, and snow, and glaciers, and wonderful 
starlit nights (especially in gaol!), and the love of family and 
friends, and die comradeship of workers in a common cause, 
and music, and books and the empire of ideas. So that each 
one of us may well say: 

“ Lord, though I lived on earlli, the child of earth, 

Yet was I fathered by the starry sky." 


It is easy to admire the beauties of the universe and to live 
in a world of thought and imagination. But to try to escape in 
this way from the unhappiness of odiers. taring little what hap¬ 
pens to them, is no sign of courage or fellow-feeling. Thought, in 
order to justify itself, must lead to action. “Action is the end of 
thought”, says our friend Romain Rolland. ' All thought which 
does not look towards action is an abortion and a treachery. 
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en we are the servants of thought we must he the ser 


People avoid action often because they are afraid of the con¬ 
sequences, for action means risk and danger. Danger seems 
terrible from a distance; it is not so bad if you have a close 
look at it. And often it is a pleasant companion, adding to the 
zest and delight of life. The ordinary course of life becomes dull 
at times, and we take too many things for granted and have no 
joy in them. And yet how we appreciate these common things 
of life when we have lived without them for a while! Many 
people go up high mountains and risk life and limb for the 
joy of the climb and the exhilaration that comes from a difficulty 
surmounted, a danger overcome; and because of the danger that 
hovers all around them, their perceptions get keener, their joy 
of the life which hangs by a thread, the more intense. 

All of us have our choice of living in the valleys below* with 
their unhealthy mists and fogs, but giving a measure of bodily 
security; or of climbing the high mountains, with risk and danger 
for companions, to breathe the pure air above, and take joy 
in the distant views, and welcome the rising sun. 

I have given you many quotations and extracts from poets and 
others in this letter. I shall finish up with one more. It is from 
the Gitanjali; it is a poem, or prayer, by Rabindra Nath Tagore: 


“ Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free: 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought 
and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake.” 


We have finished, carissima , and this last letter ends. The last 
letter! Certainly not. I shall write you many more. But this 
series ends, and so 


Tamam Shudl 
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